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mTEODUCTOEY ¥0ED8. 


The History of Germany is not the History of a Hation^ 
but of a Kace. It has little unity, therefore: it is complicated, 
broken, and attach^ on all sides to the histories of other 
countries. In its earlier periods it covers the- greater part of 
Europe, and does not return exclusively to Germany until 
after France, Spain, England and the Italian States have been 
founded. Thus, even before the fall of the Homan Empire, it 
becomes the main trunk out of which branch the histories of 
nearly all European nations, and must of necessity be studied 
as the connecting link between Ancient and Modern History. 
The records of no other race throw so much light upon the 
development of all civilized lands, during a period of fifteen 
hundred years. 

The need of a work of this kind being evident, I have 
endeavored to supply it in such a manner as to simplify the 
task of both teachers and pupils. My aim has been to present 
a clear, continuous narrative, omitting no episode of impor- 
tance, yet preserving a distinct line of connection from century 
to century. Besides referring to all the best authorities, I 
have based my labors mainly upon three recent German works, 
— that of Dittmar, as the fullest; of Yon Eochau, as the most 
impartial, and of Dr. David Mtiller, as the most readable. 
By constructing an entirely new narrative from these, com- 
pressing the material into less than half the space which each 
occupies, and avoiding the interruptions and changes hy which 
all arc characterized , I hope to have made this History con- 
venient and acceptable to our schools. 

The historical maps will be found to be an important aid. 
The constant use of maps in the study of History is now so 
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geucrally applied that it docs not need to be recommended; 
but I may suggest to the teacher the adYantage of having the 
pupil occasionally compare the ancient and modern political 
boundaries. The questions attached to each pngo are meant 
to guide the attention of the pupil to the prominent facts of 
the narrative. The teacher, of course, will change or add to 
those according to his own judgment. The value of a History 
of this land depends quite as much upon how it is used , as 
upon its intrinsic character. 

I have had some difficulty in deciding what rule to adopt 
in regard to the spelling of German proper names. It seemed 
best to retain the original form, wherever not too unusual or 
difficult of pronunciation ; yet I have been forced to make ex- 
ceptions in the case of well-known characters or places, such 
as “Charlemagne,” ‘‘Cologne,” and the like, which are too 
firmly settled to be changed. Some brief directions arc ap- 
pended, to enable the pupil to pronounce most of the German 
names with tolerable correctness. 

In conclusion, I may remark that, while endeavoring to 
write very simply and intelligibly, I have purposely avoided a 
cMkUsh stylo of narrative. There has been a tendency, of 
late, to bring certain kinds of School Histories down to the 
level of minds which are hardly developed enough to study 
History at all; consequently, where it is followed, many events 
must be omitted or only imperfectly explained. I consider 
that some effort, besides that of memory, is quite necessary to 
the pupils; and I am sure that none of them who have the 
true spirit will object to be treated as if a little older, instead 
of younger. May all such, in the United States, bo able to 
discover for themselves, and to retain through life, the im- 
portant political lessons which every American may draw from 
the History of Germany! 

August 12 th, 1873. 


B. T. 
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A very few directions will enable those who are not ac- 
quainted with the German language to pronounce most names 
and words with sufficient correctness. 

a is the English a, in father: before two consonants it is 
shorter. 

e is the English a, in fare: also shorter before two con- 
sonants. 

% y, like the English c, in scene. 

like the English oo, in boon, 
fo, like the English zo, in field. 
ei^ a% like the Enghsh in fine. 

like the English o«o, in bro^o. 
oa, da, like the English in no^se. 
d, almost like the English a, in fare, 
d, the French nearly like the English u in thrwsh. 
ii, ,tho French u , the sound of which must be learned 
by ear. 

cJij a stronger aspirate than h: exactly tlie Scottish cJi, in 
the word loch 

Ji is silent, except at the beginning of a word. 
til is the English t, 

V is the English /. 
w the English v, 

0 is the English t0. 
scJij the English sk 

The other letters, or combinations of letters, not given 
here, are pronounced either just as in English, or so nearly 
the same that a more particular direction is unnecessary. 
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Tlio following specimens will show how the above rules 
are to be applied: Ludwig, pronounced Theudcrich, 

as Toklerich; Hohenstaufen, as Ilo-m-stowfcn] Ilohenzollern, 
as Ilo-ent’^oUern; Holstein, as IIole-sUne\ Weimar as Fy-mdr; 
Wallenstein, as Yallcnstine^ Fehrbollin, m Fare-helUn\ Haum- 
burg, as Notvyyiloorg] Lothar, as Lotar^ and Eylau as Fye4o%v» 
Since a large proportion of the names of persons and places 
has already received a conventional, Settled form of pronuncia- 
tion in English, the teacher need make but a limited oppli- 
cation of the directions hero given. 
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A SCHOOL 

HISTOEY OE GEEMAKY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE ANCIENT GERMANS AND THBIE COUNTRY 

(330 B. 0.— 70 B. 0.) 

The Aryan Baco and its Migrations.— Earliest Inhabitants of Europe.— Lake 
Dwellings.— Ccltio and Germanic Migrations.— Europe in the Fourth 
Oonturj B. 0.— The Name Gorman”.— Voyage of Bytheas.— Inraaions of 
the Cirabrians and Teutons, n. o. 113.— Victories of Marius.— Boundary 
between the Gauls and the Gormans.— Goograpliical Location of the, 
various Gormanio Tribes.— Thoir Mode of Life, Vicos, Virtues, Laws and 
Beligion. 

The Germans form one of the most important branches . 
of the Indo-Germanic or Aryan race — a division of the human ^ 
family winch also includes the Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, 
mans, Celts, and the Slavonic tribes. The near relationsh^^^^ 
of all these, winch have become so separated in their habiV^ 

life, forms of government and religious faith, in the cour 

many centuries, has been established by the evidence of coi aid tho 
tradition, language and physiological structure. The 

” ' Gormanio 

^ ^ 

Of what race arc tho Gormans a branch? Wliat other peoploa tho firsit 
in this race? How is their rolatlonslup ostablishod? 
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home of the Aryan race appears to have hcun somewhere among 
fche mountains and lofty table - lands of Central Asia. The 
word “Arya,” meaning the hig\ or the excellent, indicates their 
siiporiority over the neighboring I'accs, long before the begin- 
ning of history. 

"When and under what circumstances tlie Aryans left their 
home, can never bo ascertained. Most scholars suppose that 
there woro different migrations, and that each movement 
westward was accomplished slowly, centuries intervening be- 
tween their departure from Central Asia and their permanent 
settlement in Europe. The earliest migration was probably 
that of the tribes who took possession of Greece and Italy; who 
first acquired, and for more than a thousand years maintained, 
their ascendancy over all other branches of their common 
family; who, in fact, laid the basis for the civilization of the 
world. 

Before this migration took place, Europe was inhabited by 
a race of primitive savages , who wore not greatly superior to 
the wild beasts in tbo vast forests which then covered the con- 
tinent. They were extemninated at so early a period that all 
traditions of their existence were lost. "Within the last twenty 
or thirty years, however, various relics of this race have been 
brought to light. Fragments of skulls and skeletons, with 
knives and arrow-heads of flint, have boon found, at a con- 
siderable depth, in the gravol-bods of Northern France, or in 
caves in Germany, together with the bones of animals now 
extinct , upon winch they fed. In the lakes of Switzerland, 
they built dwellings upon piles, at a little distance from the 
shore , in order to he more secure against the attacks of wild 
beasts or hostile tribes. Many remains of these lake-dwell- 
ings, with flint implomonts and fragments of pottery, have re- 
'ontly bo^i discovered. The skulls of the rate indicate that 
'ly were savages of the lowest type, and different in character 
a any which now exist on the earth. 

Hbe second migration of the Aryan race is supposed to 
' 'cen that of the Celtic tribes, who took a more northerly 


did tlio Aryans como from? What is the moaning of th© name? 
. tho first migration from Asia? By whom waa Bnropo then 
i^hat remains of thorn have hoen found, and where? What 
did they build, and whore? What do their skulls indicate? 
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course, by way of the steppes of the "Volga and the Don, and 
gradually obtained possession of all Central and Western 
Europe, including the British Isles. Their advance was only 
stopped by the ocean, and the tribe which first appears in 
history, the Gauls , was at that time beginning to move east- 
ward again, in search of new fields of plunder. It is impossible 
to ascertain whether the German, tribes immediately Ibllowod 
the Celts, and took possession of the territory which they 
vacated in pushing westward, or whether they formed a third 
migration, at a later date. We only kjiow the order in which 
they were settled when our first historical knowledge of them 
begins. , 

In the fourth century before the Christian Era, all Europe 
west of the Kliine, and as far south as the Bo, was Celtic: 
between the Ehine and the Vistula, including Denmark and 
southern Sweden, the tribes were Gennauie; wliUo the Slavonic 
branch seems to have already made its appearance in what is 
now Southern Russia. Each of those three branches of the 
Aryan race was divided into many smaller tribes, some of 
which, left behind in the march from Asia, or separated by 
internal wars , formed little communities , like islands, in the 
midst of territory belonging to other branches of the race. 
The boundaries, also, were never very distinctly drawn: the 
tribes were restless and nomadic, not yet attached to the soil, 
and many of them moved through or across each other, so that 
some were constantly disappearing, and others forming under 
new names. 

The Romans first hoard the name “Germans ” from tho 
Celtic Gauls, in whose language it meant simply ncigkhors. 
The first notice of a Germanic tribe was given to tho world by 
the Greek navigator Py thoas, who made a voyage to the Baltio 
in the year 330 R. 0. Beyond the amhor-coast, eastward of 
the mouth of the Vistula, he found tho Goths, of whom wo hear 
nothing more until they appear, several centuries later, on th© 


What is supposed to ho the socoud Aryan migration? Whore did the 
Colts Bottlo? What is tho first tribe montionod in history? Roscriho tho 
location of tho Celtic tribes in tho fourth contnry 0. Of tho Gormanio 
tribes? Tho Slavonic? How wore those branohos divided? When was Gm 
name ‘mowaans first heard, and what is Us moaning? Who gave tlio ftrHt 
account of a Germanic tribe, and whoa? 
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uortberri sliore of tlio Black Soa. For more tlian two liiinclred 
years tliore is no further mention of the Germanic races; therij 
most unexpectedly, the Homans were called upon to make their 
personal acquaintance. 

In the year 113 b. o. a tremendous horde of strangers 
forctjd its way through the Tyrolese Alps and itivaded the 
Homan territory. They numbered several hundred thousand, 
and brought with tliem their wives, children and all their 
movable property. They were composed of two groat tribes, 
the Cimbrians and Teutons, accompanied by some minor allies, 
Celtic as well as Germanic. Their statement was that they 
wore driven from their Immcs on the northern ocean by the 
inroads of the waves, and they demanded territory for settle- 
ment, or, at least, the light to pass the Roman frontier. The 
Consul, Papirius Caiiio, collected an army and endeavored to 
resist their advance ; but ho was dofoatecl by them in a battle 
fought near Noroia, between the Adriatic and the Alps. 

The terror occasioned by this defeat reached oven Romo. 
The “barbarians,” as they wore called, wore men of largo sta- 
ture, of astonishing bodily strength, with yellow hair ami fierce 
blue eyes. They wore breastplates of iron and holmots crowned 
with the heads of wild boasts, and carried white shields which 
shone in the sunshine. They first hurled double-headed spears, 
in battle, but at close quarters fought with short and heavy 
swords. The women encouraged thorn with cries and war- 
songs, and seemed no loss fierce and courageous tlmn the mom 
They had also priestesses, clad in white linen, who delivered 
prophecies and slaughtered human victims upon the altars of 
their gods. 

Instead of moving towards Rome, the Cimbrians and Teu- 
tons marched westward along the foot of the Alps, crossed 
into Gaul, devastated the country botwoeu the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees, and oven obtained temporary possession of part of 
Sp^iu, Having thus plundered at will for ten years, they re« 

What was tho triho, and whoro sottlod? How long txntll the Gormans 
aro again inontionod? Whon was the first Gorman Invasion of Boman terri- 
tory? Hosoribo its character. Wlxat wore tho triboa? What statoment did 
they make, and what domaud? What happonod afterwards? How wore those 
people callod by tho Bonmns? What was their appearance? How wore they 
armed? What was tboir manner of fighting? What part did the women 
take? In, what direction did they march? 
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traced tlicir steps and prepared to invade Italy a second time. 
Tlie celebrated Consul, Marins, who was sent against them, 
found their forces divided, in order to cross the Alps by two 
different roads. He first attacked the Teutons, two hundred 
thousand in number, at Aix, in southern France, and almost 
exterminated them in the year 102 b. c. Transferring his 
army across the Alps , in the following year he met the Cim- 
brians at Vercelli, in Piedmont (not far from the field of Ma- 
genta). They were drawn up in a sguare, the sides of which 
were nearly three miles long ; in the centre their wagons , col- 
lected together, formed a fortress for the women and children. 
But the Roman legions broke the Cimbrian square , and ob- 
tained a complete victory. The women , seeing that all was 
lost, slew their children, and then themselves; but a few 
thousand prisoners wore made — among them Teutoboch , the 
prince of the Teutons, who had escaped from the slaughter 
at Aix , — to figure in the triumph accorded to Marius by the 
Roman Senate. This was the only appearance of the Germany 
tribes in Italy, until the decline of the Empire, five hundred 
years later. 

The Roman conquests, which now began to extend north- 
wards into the heart of Europe, soon brought the two races 
into collision again, but upon German or Celtic soil. From 
the darkest reports, as well as the later movements of the 
tribes, wo are able to ascertain the probable order of their 
settlement, though not the exact boundaries of each. The 
territory which they occupied was almost the same as that 
which now belongs to the German States. The Rhine divided 
them from the Gauls, except towards its mouth, where the 
Germanic tribes occupied part of Belgium. Aline drawn from 
the Vistula southward to the Danube nearly represents their 
eastern boundary, while, up to this time, they do not appear 
to have crossed the Danube on the south. The district between 
that river and the Alps, now Bavaria and Styria, was occupied 
by Celtic tribes. Northwards, they had made some advance 


Who was sent against thorn? Whom did ho first attack, when, and •where? 
Doscribo tho second battle and its roaiilt. How long until the Grermans 
again appeared in Italy? What was tho territory occupied by the Germanic 
tribes? What was its eastern boundary? Who lived south of the Danube? 
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into Sweden, and probably also into Norway. Tlioy thus occu- 
pied nearly all of Central Europe, north of tlio Alpine chain. 

At the time of their lirst contact with the Iiomans, these 
Germanic tribes had lost even the tradition of their Asiatic 
origin. They supposed themselves to have originated'upon the 
soil where they dwelt , sprung either from the earth , or des- 
cended from their gods. According to the most popular legend, 
tlie war-god Tuisko, or Tiu, bad a son, Maunus (whence the 
word man is derived), who was the first human parent of the 
German race. Many centuries must have elapsed since their 
first settlement in Europe, or they could not have so com- 
pletely changed the forms of their religion and their traditional 
history. 

Two or throe small tribes are represented, in the earliest 
Roman accounts, as having crossed the Rhine and settled 
between the Yosges and that river, from Strasburg to Mayence. 
I^rom the latter point to Cologne none are mentioned, whence it 
is conjectured that the western bank of the Rhino was hero a 
debatable ground, possessed sometimes by the Colts and some- 
times by the Germans. The greater part of Belgium was 
occupied by the Eburones and Condrusii, Germanic tribes, to 
whom wore afterwards added the Aduatuci, formed out of the 
fragments of the Cimhrians and Teutons who escaped the 
slaughters of Marius. At the mouth of tlio Rhino dwelt the 
Batavi, the forefathers of the Dutch, and, like them, re- 
ported to bo strong, phlegmatic and stubborn, in the time 
of Cmsax*. A little eastward, on the shore of the North Sea, 
dwelt the Erisii, whore they still dwell, in the province of 
Fxueslancl; and beyond them, about the mouth of the Weser, 
the Chauci, a kiiidred tribe. 

What is now Westphalia was inhabited by the Sicambrians, 
a bravo and warlike people: the Marsi and Ampsivarii were 
beyond them, towards the Ilartz, and south of the latter the 
Ubii, once a powerful tribe, but in Caesar’s time weak and 


How far north were tlio Gonnanfl Bfittlod? What tradition had they lost? 
Wi»at did thoy suppoao to ho thoir origin? "Who was tlioir first human pa-< 
rout, and what was his namo? Hoeicrlbo tho sottlcsmonts outho w'os torn hank 
of the llhino. Who wore soUhul in Bolghmi? Who at tho mouth of tho 
EUino? Who along tiio ohoro of tho KortU Boa? 
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submissive. From tbe Weser to tlie Elbe, in tlie nortli, was 
the land of the Oherusci; south of them the equally fierce and 
indomitable Chatti, the ancestors of the modern Hessians ; and 
still further south, along the head-waters of the river Main, 
the Marcomanni. A part of what is now Saxony was in the 
possession of the Hermunduri, who together with their kindred, 
the Chatti, were called Si(.evi by the Romans. Northward, 
towards the mouth of the Elbe, dwelt the Longobardi (Lom- 
bards); beyond them, in Holstein, the Saxons; and north of the 
latter, in Schleswig, the Angles. 

East of the Elbe were the Semnones , who were guardians 
of a certain holy place, — a grove of the Druids — where various 
related tribes came for their religious festivals. North of the 
Semnones dwelt the Yandals, and along the Baltic coast the 
Rugii, who have left their name in the island of Rugen. Be- 
tween these and the Yistula were the Burgundiones, with a few 
smaller tribes. In the extreme north-east, between the Yistula 
and the point where the city of Konigsberg now stands , was 
the home of the Goths , south of whom were settled the Sla- 
vonic Sarmatians, — the same who founded, long afterwards, the 
kingdom of Poland. 

Bohemia was first settled by the Celtic tribe of ihe Boii, 
whence its name — JBoiheim^ the home of the Boii — is derived. 
In Coesar’s day, however, this tribe had been driven out 
by the Germanic Marcomanni, whose neighbors, the Quadi, on 
the Danube, were also German. Beyond the Danube, all was 
Celtic; the defeated Boii occupied Austria; the Yindelici, Ba- 
varia; while the Noric and Rhootian Celts took possession of 
the Tyrolese Alps, Switzerland was inhabited by the Helvetii, 
a Celtic tribe which had been driven out of Germany ; but the 
mountainous district between the Rhine, the Lake of Constance 
and the Danube, now called the Black Forest, seems to have 
had no permanent owners. 


What triho inhahitod Westphalia, and who wore hoyond them? Where 
wore the Ohorusoi, and who wore their noighhors ? Where were the Marco- 
manni? Who inhahitod Saxony, and what wore they called by the Eomana? 
Where did the Ijongobardi live? the Saxons? the Angles? Where were 
the Semnones, and what wore they? Where the Vandals? Whore the Goths ? 
the Sarmatians? WHio sottlod Bohemia, and whence its name? Who in- 
habited Austria? Bavaria? The Tyrolese Alps? Who inhabited Switzerland? 
the Black Eorcat? 
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Tlio greater part of Gormaiiy was tluis in possession of 
Oormanic tribes, bound to cacdi other by blood, by their com- 
inon religion and their habits of life. At this early period, 
tlndr virtues and their vices were strongly marked. They 
were not savages, for tlu^y knew the lirst necessary arts of 
civilized life, and they had a fixed social and political organi- 
zation. The greater part of the territory which they inhabited 
was still a wilderness. The mountain chain which extends 
through Central Germany from the Main to tho Elbe was 
called by the Romans tho Hercynian Forest. It was then a 
wild, savage region, the homo of the aurox (a race of wild 
cattle), the hear and tho elk. The lower lands to tho north- 
ward of this forest wore also thickly wooded and marshy, with 
open pastures hero and there, where tho tribes settled in small 
comninnitios , kept their cattle , and cultivated the soil only 
enough to supply tho needs of life. They made rough roads 
of communication , which could be traversed by their wagons, 
and the frontiers of each tribe wore usually marked by guard- 
houses, whore all strangers were detained until they received 
permission to enter the territory. 

At this early period, tho Gormans had no cities, or oven 
villages. Their places of worship, which wore either groves of 
venerable oak-trees or the tops of mountains , wore often for- 
tified j and when attacked in tho open country, they made a 
temporary defence of their wagons. I'hoy lived in log-houses, 
which wore surrounded hy stockades spacious enough to 
contain tho cattle and horses belonging to tho family. A few 
fields of rye and barley furnished each homestead with bread 
and beer, but hunting and fishing wore tluur chief dependence. 
The women cultivated flax, from which they made a coarse, 
strong linen: the men clothed themselves with furs or leather. 
They wore acquainted with tho smelting and working of iron, 
but valued gold and silver only for the sake of ornament. They 


What was tho condition of tho Oeromns at this tlino? What was tho terri- 
tory? What was tho Hercynian Forest? What animals wore found there? 
How did tlic people live in tho lowlands? What communications had they? How 
wore th^ir frontiers guarded? Had they cities? Wliat were their places of 
worship, and defence? What was their manner of living? How did they 
dress? 
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were fond of briglit colors, of poetry and song, and were in 
tlie higliest degree hospitable. 

The three principal vices of the Germans were indolence, 
drunkenness and love of gaming. Although always ready for 
the toils and dangers of war, they disliked to work at home. 
When the men assembled at night, and the great ox-horns, 
filled with mead or beer, were passed from one to the other, 
they rarely ceased until all were intoxicated; and when the 
passion for gaming came upon them, they would often stake 



welungs of eably geemans. 


their dearest possessions, even their own freedom, on a throw 
of the dice. The women were never present on these occasions: 
they ruled and regulated their households with undisputed 
sway. They were considered the equals of the men, and ex- 
hibited no less energy and courage. They were supposed to 
possess the gift of prophecy, and always accompanied the meo 
to battle, where they took care of the wounded, and stimulated 
the warriors by their shouts and songs. 


Wliat did tljoy know of motaU? Wkat other traits of character had they? 
What wore their viooa? Doscribo their manner of drinking and gaining 
tlow were tft© women regarded? What did they do? 
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GOVEEKMBNT. 


They lioEorod tlio institution of marriago to an extent 
beyond that exhibited by any other pco 2 )lo of the ancient 
world. The ceremony consisted in the man giving a horse, or 
a yoke of oxen, to the woman , who gave him arms or armor 
in return. Those who proved unfaithful to the marriage vow 
were punished with death. The children of freemen and slaves 
grew np tog(5ther, until the former were old enough to carry 
arms, when they wore separated, Tlie slaves were divided into 
two classes: those who lived under the protection of a freeman 
and were obliged to pot'form for him a certain amount of labor, 
and those who were wholly “chattels,” bought and sold at 
wilL 

Each family had its own strictly regulated laws, which 
wore sufficient for the govornmeut of its free members, its re- 
tainers and slaves. A number of these families formed “a 
district,” which was generally laid out according to natural 
boundaries, such as streams or hills. In some tribes, however, 
the families were united in “hundreds,” instead of districts. 
Each of these managed its own affairs, as a little republic, 
wherein each freeman had an equal voice ; yet to each belonged 
a leader, who was called “count” or “duke”. All the districts 
of a tribe mot together in a “General Assembly of the People,” 
which was always hold at the time of new or full moon. The 
chief priest of the tribe presided , and each man present had 
the right to vote. Iloro questions of peace or war, violations 
of riglit or disputes between tho districts wore decided, crimi- 
nals wore tried, young men acknowledged as freemen and 
warriors, and, in case of approaching war, a loader chosen by the 
people. Alliances between tho tribes , for tho sake of mutual 
defence or invasion, were not common, at first; but tho ne- 
cessity of them was soon forced upon the Germans by the 
encroachments of Rome. 

The gods which they worshipped represented the powers 
|f Nature. Their mythology was the same originally wliich 


IXovr waH mnrriapfo oonsiUcrod among' thorn? Wliat was tho oororaony? 
How wore tho oliildron hronght up? noecribo tlio two daises of slaves. 
Kow wore tho districts formed? What other form of community had they? 
What -was the character of government? What -was tho Gonoral Asicmbly? 
When -waa it held? Who prosidod? What matters -wero settled there ? Had 
the tribes alliances? What did thoir gods roproaont? 
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the Scandinavians preserved, in a slightly different form, nutil 
the tenth century of our era. The chief deity was named 
Wodan, or Odin, the god of the sky, whose worship was really 
that of the sun. His son, Donar, or Thunder, with his fiery 
beard and huge hammer, is the Thor of the Scandinavians. 
The god of war, Tiu or Tyr, was supposed to have been horn 
from the Earth, and thus became the ancestor of the Germanic 
tribes. There w’as also a goddess of the earth, Hertha, who 
was worshipped with secret and mysterious rites. The people 
had their religious festivals, at stated seasons, when sacrifices, 
sometimes of human beings , were laid upon the altars of the 
gods, in the sacred groves. Even after they became Christians, 
in the eighth century, they retained their habit of celebrating 
some of these festivals, hut changed them into the Christian 
anniversaries of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide. 

Thus, from all we can learn respecting them, we may say 
that the Germans, during the first century before Christ, were 
fully prepared, by their habits, laws, and their moral develop- 
ment, for a higher civilization. They were still restless, after 
so many centuries of wandering *, they were fierce and fond of 
war, as a natural consequence of their struggles with the 
neighboring races ; hut they had already acquired a love for 
the wild land where they dwelt, they had begun to cultivate 
the soil, they had purified and hallowed the family relation, 
which is the basis of all good government, and finally, although 
slavery existed among them, they had established equal rights 
for free men. 

If the object of Rome had been civilization, instead of con- 
quest and plunder, the development of the Germans might 
have commenced much earlier and produced very difierent 
results. 


Wlrnt mythology rosomhlos thoirs ? Who waa tho cliiof deity? Who was 
his BOW,? "Who was tho god of war? What goddess had thoyV Kow did they 
worship? How wore thoir festivals changed, and when? What can we say 
of tho Germans, at this timo? Doscriho thoir chiof traits of charaoton 
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OIIAPTEIl IL 

Ttfl WAllS OF KOMI*: WJTlt THW^iirMANS. (70 B. 0.~9 1. T).) 


OtmuittOHi of Oaul.— Tho narxnim Ohiuf, AriovUttiH.— IU h AnHwor to 
OR>«aif. - CaiHtiv’i MansU to tho of AHt>vi«bus. — Ci«sar’ii 

Victory near OolOHTiio. — 10 b BrUl«o*-- 10a Hocoiul KxpotUtion,*- llo sub« 
jugafcoa the (iaula. — Oo enlista a Borman, Logiou.—Tho Itomana advance 
to tho Banuho, undor Anguatua.— Firat ICxiHulitlon of Bruatia. -Tho Khino 
fortinod.”- Death of Brnawa*— (lonquoata of TlUoriuB.— Tho War of the 
Marcomanni,—TUo 01usm«oi.— <Tyranny of VamB.—lloaiatanoe of tlio Oor- 
mana* 


Aftkk tlio tlofliruction of the ToiiioiiH and Giiubrians by Ma- 
rius, more than fttrty years elapsed bolbro the Homans again came 
in contact wHli any (icnnan tribe. During tins time the Ho- 
man dominion over the greater part of Gaul was lirmly estab- 
lished by Julius Oiesar, and in losing their iiuloxiondonco, the 
Celts began to lose, also , their origimtl habits and character. 
Tlioy and the Gormans had never been very peaceable neigh- 
bors, and the possession of the western bank of the Hhine 
seems to have been, even at that early day, a subject of conten- 
tion between them. 

About the year 70 b. o. two Gallic tribes, the ,.33dui iu 
Burgundy and the Arvorni in Central Franco, begaiv^' struggle 
for the supremacy in that part of Gaul. The allies of the 
latter, the ScKpiani, called to their assistance a chief of ffiia, 
German Suuvi, wlmso name, as we have it through Csesar, was 
Ariovistus. With a force of 15,000 men, he joined the Ar- 
varni and the Sequani, and defeated the iEdui in several 
battles. After the complete overthrow of the latter, he 
haughtily demanded as a recompense one-third of the terri- 
tory of the Sequaui. His strength had moanwhilo been in- 
creased by new accessions from the Gorman side of the Ehine, 
and the Soquani were obliged to yield. His followers settled 
in the now territory : in the course of about fourtcou years, 


How long boforo tlic Enman« and OermanB again met? Wliat conquest 
did iUo Homans inalco? How did it affoot the Coits? What subject of con- 
tontlou WM there between iho Celts and Gormans? What Gallic tribee quar- 
relled, when and why? Who wore allied with tboSequani? What haiipenod 
afterwards? 
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AND ABIOVISTUS. 


[57 B. 0. 


they amounted to 120,000, and Ariovwtus felt liimsolf 
strong enough to demand another third of the lands of the 
Setpaui. 

Southern Franco was then a Homan province, governed 
hy Julias Ciesar. In the year 57 b. 0 . ambassadors from the 
principal tribes of Eastern Gaul appeared before him and 
implored his assistance against the inroads of the Suevi. It 
was an opportunity which ho immediately seized , in order to 
bring the remaining Gallic tribes under the sway of Rome, lie 
first sent a summons to Ariovistus to appear before him, hut 
the haughty Gorman chief answered: When I need Ccosar, I 
shall come to Cmsar. If Cmsar needs mo, let him sock me. 
What business has ho in my Gaul , which 1 have acquired in 
war?” 

On receiving this answer, Cscsar marched immediately with 
his legions into the lomd of the Sequani, and succeeded in 
reaching their capik^l, Yesontio (the modern Bosangon), before 
the onomy. It was then a fortified place, and its possession 
gave Caosar an important advantage at the start. While his 
legions wore resting there for a few days , holbro beginning 
the march against the Suevi, the Gallic and Roman merchants 
and traders circulated the most frightful accounts of the 
strength and fiorconoss of the latter through the Roman camp. 
They reported that the Gorman barbarians were men of giant 
size and more than human strength, whoso faces were so terrible 
that the glances of their eyes could not ho endured. Very 
soon numbers of the Roman officers demanded leave of ab- 
sence, and oven the few who wore ashamed to take this step 
lost all courage. The soldiers became so demoralized that 
many of them declared openly that they would refuse to fight, 
if commanded to do so. 

In this emergency, Caesar showed his genius as a loader of 
men. lie called a large number of soldiers and oflicors of all 
grades together, and addressed thorn in strong words, pointing 
out their superior military discipline, ridiculing the terrible 


What new dcitnaiul did Ariovistus wiako? Whoso assistanco was askod, 
and when? Whafc was the answor of Ariovistus to Oaosar? Wliat was Ciusar’s 
llrat movomont? What happouod at Yosontio ? What reports were clroulatod? 
What effect had they on tho oflicors? on tho soldiers? 
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stories in circulation, and sharply censuring them for their in- 
subordination. He concluded by declaring that if the army 
should refuse to inarch, he would start the next morning with 
only the tenth legion, upon the courage and obedience of which 
he could rely. This speech produced an immediate effect. 



BOMAN BOIiDlBES, UT THB TIMM OV OJESAB, 


The tenth legion solemnly thanked Csesar for his confidence in 
its men and officers, the other legions, one after the other, 
declared their readiness to follow, and the whole army left 
Vesontio the very next morning. After a rapid march of seven 
days, Caesar found himself within a short distance of the forti- 
fied camp of Ariovistus. 

The German chief now agreed to an interview, and the two 
leaders met, half-way between the two armies, on the plain of 


What did Gseaar do and say? What was the effect of his speech? 
2 
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DEFEAT OF ARIOTISTUS. 


[57 B. 0. 


the Rhino. The place is supposed to have been a little to the 
northward of Basel. Neither Coosar nor Ariovistus would yield 
to the demands of the other, and as the cavalry of their armies 
began skirmishing, the interview was broken off. For several 
days in succession the Romans offered battle, but the Suevi 
refused to leave their strong position. This hesitation seemed 
remarkable, until it was explained by some prisoners, captured 
in a skirmish, who stated that the German priestesses had 
prophesied misfortune to Ariovistus , if he should fight before 
the new moon. 

Caesar, thereupon, detex'mined to attack the German camp 
without delay. The meeting of the two armies was fierce, and 
the soldiers were soon fighting hand to hand. On each side 
one wing gave way, but the greater quickness and superior 
military skill of the Romans enabled them to recover sooner 
,than the enemy* The day ended with the entire defeat of the 
Suevi, and the flight of the few who escaped across the Rhine. 
They did not attempt to reconquer their lost territory, and the 
tliree small German tribes, who bad long been settled between 
the Rhine and the Vosges (in what is now Alsatia), became 
subject to Roman rule. 

Two years afterwards, Cmsar, who was engaged in sub- 
jugating the Belgse, in Northern Gaul, learned that two other 
German tribes, the Usipetes and Tencteres, who had been 
driven from their homes by the Suevi, had crossed the Rhine 
below where Cologne now stands. They numbered 400,000, 
and the Northern Gauls, instead of regarding them as invaders, 
were inclined to welcome them as allies against Rome, the 
common enemy. Caesar knew that if they remained , a revolt 
of the Gauls against his rule would be the consequence. He 
therefore hastened to meet them, got possession of their prin- 
cipal chiefs by treachery, and then attacked their camp be- 
tween the Mouse and the Rhine. The Germans were defeated, 
and nearly all their foot-soldiers slaughtered , but the cavalry 


What happened next? Where is the place supposed to have hoon? How 
ilid the Suevi act? What was the explanation of tlioir tactics? What coutse 
did Caesar take? Desoribo the battle which followed. What was its oonse^iuence? 
What tribes crossed the Ehine, two years afterwards, and where? What 
were their numbers? How wore they received? What was Caesar’s action? 
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Bucceeded in crossing tlie river, where they were welcomed 
by the Sicamhrians, 

Then it was that Caesar built his famous wooden bridge 
across the Khine, not far from the site of Cologne , although 
the precise point cannot now be ascertained. He crossed witli 
his army into Westphalia, but the tribes he sought retreated 
into the great forests to the eastward where he was unable to 
pursue them. He contented himself with burning their houses 
and gathering their ripened harvests for eighteen days, when 
he returned to the other side and destroyed the bridge behind 
him. From this time, Romo claimed the sov^ignty of the 
western b^ink of the Rhine, to its mouth.^"^ 

While Caesar was in Britain, in the year 53 B. o, the 
newly subjugated Celtic and German tribes which inhabited 
Belgium rose in open revolt against the Roman rule. The 
rapidity of Caesar’s return arrested their temporary success, 
but some of the German tribes to the eastward of the Rhine 
had already promised to aid them. In order to secure his 
conquests, the Roman general determined to cross the Rhine 
again, and intimidate, if not subdue, his dangerous neighbors. 
He built a second bridge, near the place where the first had been, 
and crossed with his army. But, as before, the Suevi and Si- 
cambrians drew back among the forest-covered hills along the 
Weser river, and only the small and peaceful tribe of the Ubii 
remained in their homes. The latter offered their submission 
to CsBsar, and agreed to furnish him with news of the move- 
ments of their warlike countrymen, in return for his protection. 

When another revolt of the Celtic Gauls took place , the 
following year, German mercenaries, enlisted among the Ubii, 
fought on the Roman side and took an important part in the 
decisive battle which gave Yercingetorix, the last chief of the 
Gauls, into Caesar’s hands. He was beheaded, and from that, 
time the Gauls made no further effort to tlirow off the Roman 
yoke. They accepted the civil and military organization, the 
dress and habits, and finally the language and religion of their 


Wliat was tlio xeault of the battle ? What did CfiBsar next do? What did he 
acooimplish in Westphalia? What claim did Romo make ? What tribes next 
revolted, and when? How did Orosar meet them? What tribes retreated and 
■what remained? What agreement did the Ubii make? What happened the 
foUowing year? 
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conquerors. Tlio small German tribes in Alsatia and Bclgiigym 
sliared the same fate: their territory was divided into two 
provinces, called Upper and Lower Germania by the Homans, 
The vast region inhabited by the independent tribes, lying be- 
tween the Ehine, the Vistula, the North Sea and the Danube, 
was thenceforth iimmii Germania Magna ^ or “Groat Germany.” 

Csesar’s renown among the Gormans, and probably also 
his skill in dealing with them, was so great, that wlien he left 
Gaul to return to Home, he took with him a German legion of 
6,000 men, which afterwards fought on his side against Pom- 
pey, on the battle-field of Pharsalia. The Roman agents pene- 
trated into the interior of the country, and enlisted a great 
many of the free Germans who were tempted by tbo prospect 
of good pay and booty. Even thp younger sons of the chiefs 
entered the Roman army, for the sake of a Letter military 
education. 

No movement of any consequence took place for more than 
twenty years after Csesar’s last departure from the banks of 
the Rhine. The Homans , having secured their possession of 
Gaul, now turned their attention to the subjugation of the 
Celtic tribes inhabiting the Alps and the lowlands south of 
the Danube, from the Lake of Constance to Vienna. This 
work had also been begun by Csesar: it was continued by 
the Emperor Augustus, whose stop-sons, Tiberius and Drusus, 
finally overcame the desperate resistance of the native tribes. 
In the year 15 n. 0. the Danube became the boundary between 
Rome and Germany on the south, as the Rhine already was 
on the west. The Homan provinces of Rhsetia, Noricum and 
Pannonia were formed ont of the conquered territory, 

/ Augustus now sent Drusus, with a large army, to the 
Rhine , instructing him to undertake a campaign against the 
independent German tribes. It does not appear that the latter 
had given any recent occasion for this hostile movement: the 


How wore tho Gauls affootod by tboir conquest? Wliat Gomau tribos 
wore conquorod? What becamo of tbeir territory? What was “Gormania 
Magna”? Whom did Ocesar tako with him to Borne, and what sortioe did 
they render? What did the Boman agents do? Why did the Germans enlist? 
How long before another movement? In what were the Bomans engaged? 
Who began this work? Who finished it? What river became the boundary? 
When? What provinces w^o formed? 
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Emperor’s design was probably to extend tbe dominions o£ 
Eome to tbe North Sea and tbe Baltic. Drusns built a large 
fleet on tbe Bhine , descended that river nearly to its mouth, 
cut a canal for bis vessels to a lake which is now tbe Zuyder 
Zee, and thus entered the North Sea. It was a bold under- 
taking, but did not succeed. He reached the mouth of the 
river Ems with his fleet, when the weather became so tem- 
pestuous that he was obliged to return. 

The next year, 11 b. a, he made an expedition into the/-- 
land of the Sicambrians, during which his situation was often 
hazardous; but he succeeded in penetrating rather more than 
a hundred miles to the eastward of the Rhine, and establishing 
— not far from where the city of Paderborn now stands — a 
fortress called Aliso, which became a base for later operations 
against the German tribes. He next set about building a 
series of fortresses, fifty in number, along the western bank of{^ 
the Bhine. Around the most important of these , towns im- 
mediately sprang up, and thus were laid the foundations of 
the cities of Strasburg, Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, and many 
smaller places. 

In the year 9 B. c. Hrusus marched again into Germany. 
He defeated the Chatti in several bloody battles, crossed the 
passes of the Thuringian Forest, and forced his way through 
the land of the Cherusci (the Hartz region) to the Elbe. The 
legend says that he there encountered a German prophetess, 
who threatened him with coming evil , whereupon he turned 
about and retraced his way towards the Bhine. He died, how- 
ever, during the march, and his dejected army had great diffi- 
culty in reaching the safe line of their fortresses. 

Tiberius succeeded to the command left vacant by the death 
of his brother, Drusus. Less daring, but of a more cautious 
and scheming nature, he began by taking possession of the 
land of the Sicambrians and colonizing a part of the tribe on 
the west hank of the Bhine. He then gradually extended his 


What did Aagtistus next do? What was his probable design? What -waa, 
tlio undertaking of Drusus? State its result When did he march against the 
Sicambriaus? What did he accomplish? What was his next step? What 
cities were thus founded? When did Drusus next march? What were the 
results of his expedition? What legend is related of him ? What waa Ms fate? 
Who succeeded him? What did he first do? 
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power, and in tlie course of two years brought nearly the 
whole country between the Khine and Weser under the rule 
of Rome. His successor, Domitius JEnobarbus , built military 
roads through 'Westphalia and the low marshy plains towards 
the sea. These roads, which were called “long bridges,” wore 
probably made of logs, like the “corduroy” roads of our 
Western States, but they were of great service during the 
later Roman campaigns. 

After the lapse often years, however, the subjugated tribes 
between the Rhine and the Weser rose in revolt. The struggle 
lasted for three years more, without being decided; and then 
Augustus sent Tiberius a second time to Germany. The latter 
was as successful as at first: he crushed some of the rebellious 
tribes, accepted the submission of others , and, supported by a 
fleet which reached the Elbe and ascended that river to meet 
him, secured, as he supposed, the sway of Romo over nearly 
the whole of Germania Magna. This was in the fifth year oi 
the Christian Era. Of the German tribes who still remained 
independent, there were the Semnonos, Saxons and Angles, 
east of the Elbe, and the Burgundians, Vandals and Goths, 
along the shore of the Baltic, together with one powerful tribe 
in Bohemia. The latter, tho Marcomanni, who seem to have 
left their original home in Baden and Wurtemberg on account 
of the approach of tho Romans, now felt that their independence 
was a second time seriously threatened. Their first measure 
of defence, therefore, was to strengthen themselves by alliances 
with kindred tribes. 

The chief of the Marcomanni, named Marbod, was a man 
of unusual capacity and energy. It seems that he was educated 
as a Roman, but under what circumstances is not stated. This 
rendered him a more dangerous enemy, though it also made 
him an object of suspicion, and perhaps jealousy, to the other 
German chieftains. Nevertheless ho succeodod in uniting 
nearly all the independent tribes east of the Elbe under his 


How Bucoossful was li©? Wlxo followod Tiberius, and wliat did h© build? 
What kind of roads were they? When was tho next revolt? How long did 
it last? Who was sent from Borne? What did ho accomplish? When was it ? 
What tribes still remained independent? What did tho Marcomanni fear? 
What was their first measure? Who was their chief? How was he re- 
garded? 
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command, and in organizing a standing army of 70>000 foot 
and 4,000 horse, which, disciplined like the Koman legions, 
might be considered a match for an equal number. His success 
created so much anxiety in Borne, that in the next year after 
Tiberius returned from his successes in Germany, Augustus 
determined to send a force of twelve legions against Marbod. 
Precisely at this time, a great insurrection broke out in Dal- 
matia and Pannonia, and when it was suppressed, after a 
struggle of three years, the Bomans found it prudent to offer 
peace to Marbod, and he to accept it. 

By this time, the territory between the Bhine and the We- 
ser had been fifteen years, and that between the Weser and 
the Elbe four years, under Roman government. The tribes 
inhabiting the first of these two regions had been much 
weakened, both by the part some of them had taken in 
the Gallic insurrections, and by the revolt of all against Rome, 
during the first three or four years of the Christian Era. But 
those who inhabited the region between the Weser and the 
Elbe, the chief of whom were the Cherusci, were still powerful 
and unsubdued in spirit. 

While Augustus was occupied in putting down the in- 
surrection in Dalmatia and Pannonia , with a prospect, as it 
seeihed, of having to fight the Marcomanni afterwards, his 
representative in Germany was Quinctilius Yarns, a man of 
despotic and relentless character. Tiberius, in spite of his 
later vices as Emperor, was prudent and conciliatory in his 
conquests; hut Yarns soon turned the respect of the Germans 
for the Boman power into the fiercest hate. He applied, in a 
more brutal form, the same measures which had been forced 
upon the Gauls. He overturned, at one blow, all the native 
forms of law, introduced heavy taxes, which were collected by 
force, punished with shameful death crimes which the people 
considered trivial, and decided all matters in Boman courts 
and in a language which was not yet understood. 

This violent and reckless policy, which Yarns enforced with 


What did he succeed in doing? What was the effect of the movement 1 
What induced the Bomans to conclude a peaco? What territory was under 
Roman government, and how long? Which were the moat powerful tribes? 
Who was the Koman governor at this time? What was the difference between 
him and Tiberius? What mcasureB did he enforce? 
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a hand of iron, produced an effect tlie reverse of what ha 
anticipated. The German tribes, with hardly an exception, 
determined to make another effort to regain their independence ; 
but they had been taught wisdom by seventy years of conflict 
with the Eoman power. Up to this time, each tiibe had acted 
for itself, without concert with its neighbors. They saw, now, 
that no single tribe could cope successfully with Borne : it was 
necessary that all should be united as one people: and they 
only waited until such a union could be secretly established, 
before rising to throw off the unendurable yoke which Yarns 
had laid upon them. 


CHAPTER III. 

HEEMAN2T, THE FIBST GEEMAN LEADEK. 

(9 — 21 A. D.) 

The Oherusci.- Hermann’s Early Life. — His Eeturn to Germany.—- Bumity of 
Segestes.— Secret Union of the Tribes. — The Eevolt. — Destruction of Va- 
rus and his Legions, — Terror in Eome,— The Battle-Eield and Monument, 
-Dissensions.-— Eirst March of Germanicus.— Second March and Battle 
with Hermann. — Defeat of Csecina. — Third Expedition of Germanicus. — 
Battles on the Weser.— His Eetreat. — ^Viewa of Tiberius.— War between 
Hermann and Marbod. — Murder of Hermann. — His Character. — Tacitus. 

The Cherusci, who inhabited a part of the land between 
the Weser and the Elbe, including the Hartz Mountains, were 
the most powerful of the tribes conquered by Tiberius. They 
had no permanent class of nobles, as none of the early Germans 
seem to have had,'but certain families were distinguished for 
their abilities End their character, or the services which they 
had rendered to their people in war. The head of one of these 
Cheruscau families Was Segimar, one of whose sons was named 
llermann. The latter enti^red the Boman service as a youth, 
distinguished himself by his military talent, was made a Bo- 
man knight, and commanded one of the legions which were 
employed by Augustus in suppressing the great insurrection 
of the Dalmatians and Pannonians. It seems probable that 
he visited Borne at the period of its highest power and splen- 


What effect had his rule upon the Germans ? What did they resolre to do ! 
Describe the Cherusci. Who was Hermann? 




ROM® IN THE TIM® OF HERMANN. 


When Hermann returned to'his people, lie was a man ol 
twenty- live and already an experienced commander, llo is 

Wliat i0 known of his early life? 
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jscribed by tlio Latin writers as a cliief of fine personal pre- 
sence, great strength, an animated countenance and bright eyes. 
Ho was always self-possessed, (juick in action, yet never rash 
or heedless. Ho found the Cherusci and all the neighboring 
tribes filled with hate of the .Roman rule and burning to re- 
venge the injiuues they had suffered. His first movement was 
to organize a secret conspiracy among the tribes, which could 
be called into action as soon as a fortunate opportunity should 
arrive. Yanm was then — a. n. 9 — encamped near the Weser, 
in the land of the Saxons, with an army of 40,000 men, the 
best of the Roman legions, Hermann was still in the Roman 
service, and held a command under him. But among the other 
Germans in the Roman camp was Segostos, a chief of the Che- 
rusci, whose daughter, Thnsnelda, Hermann had stolen away 
from him and married, Thusnelda was afterwards celebrated 
in the German legends as a high-hearted, patriotic woman, 
who was devotedly attached to Hermann: hut her father, Se- 
gestes, became his bitterest enemy. 

In engaging the different tribes to unite, Hermann bad 
great difficulties to overcome. They were not only jealous of 
each other, remembering ancient quarrels between themselves, 
but many families in each tribe were disposed to submit to 
Rome, being either hopeless of succeeding or tempted by the 
chance of office and wealth under the Roman government. 
Hermann’s own brother, Flavus, had become, and always re- 
mained, a Roman ; other meml)ers of his family were opposed 
to his undertaking, and it seems that only his mother and his 
wife encouraged him with their sympathy. Nevertheless, ho 
formed Ms plans with as much skill as boldness, while serving 
in the army of Varus and liable to be betrayed at any moment, 
fn fact he was betraycjd by his father-in-law, Sogestes, who 
became acquainted witli the fact of a conspiracy and communi- 
cated the news to the Roman general. But Varus, haughty 
and self-confident, laughed at the story. 


How old was lio at tliia time? Wliat description is given of liim ? 
Wliat was his first ni:.vc'mem? Who was tUo Roman commander ? "Whatforco 
had ho, and where? Who was Segestos? Why was ho Hermann's enemy? 
What waa the state of feeling among the tribes? I Tow was Hermann sup- 
ported by Ms own family? What did Segostos do? How did Varus receive 
the news? 
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It was time to act ; and, as no opportunity came, Hermann 
created one. He caused messengers to come to Varus, declaring 
that a dangerous insurrection had broken out in the lands be- 
tween him and the Khine. This was in the month of Septem- 
ber, and Varus, believing the reports, broke up his camp and 
set out to suppress the insurrection before the winter. His 
nearest way led through the wooded, mountainous country 
along the Weser, -which is now called the Teutoburger Forest. 
According to one account, Hermann was left behind to collect 
the auxiliary German troops, and then, with them, rejoin his 
general. It is certain that he remained, and instantly sent his 
messengers to all the tribes engaged in the conspiracy , whose 
warriors came to him with all speed. In a few days he had 
an army probably equal in numbers to that of Varus. In the 
meantime the season had changed: violent autumn storms 
burst over the land, and the Homans slowly advanced through 
the forests and mountain-passes, in the wind and rain. 

Hermann knew the ground and was able to choose the 
best point of attack. With his army, hastily organized, he 
burst upon the legions of Varus, who resisted him, the first 
day, with their accustomed valor. But the attack was renewe^^ 
the second day, and the endurance of the Homan troops began 
to give way: they held their ground with difficulty, but exerted 
themselves to the utmost, for there was now only one moun- 
tain ridge to be passed. Beyond it lay the broad plains of 
Westphalia, with fortresses and military roads, where they had 
better chances of defence. When the third day dawned , the 
storm was fiercer than ever. The Homan army crossed the 
summit of the last ridge and saw the securer plains before 
them. They commenced descending the long slope, but, just as 
they reached three steep , wooded ravines which were still to 
1)0 traversed, the Germans swept down upon them from the 
summits, like a torrent, with shouts and far-sounding songs of 
battle. 

A complete panic seized the exhausted and disheartened 
Roman troops, and the fight soon became a slaughter. Varus, 


Wl)at scheme did Hermann adopt? What did Yarns then do? "Wliat was 
Hemiaim’s next movement? In what season was it? Describe tlie first and 
second days of the fight. What happened on the third day? 
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wounded, tlxrow Iximself upon liis sword : tlxo wooded passes, 
below, wore occupied iu advance by tlio Germans, and hardly 
enough escaped to carry the nows of the terrible defeat to the 
Koman frontier on the Khino. Those who escaped death were 
sacrificed upon the altars of the gods, and the licrccst revenge 
was visited upon the Homan judges, lawyers and civil officers, 
who had trampled upon all the hallowed laws and customs of 
the people. The nows of this groat German victory reached 
Home in the midst of the rejoiciugs over the suppression of 
the insurrection in Dalmatia and Pannonia, and turned the 
triumph into mourning. The aged Augustus feared the over- 
throw of his power, lie was unable to comprehend such a 
sudden and terrible disaster: ho let his hair and hoard grow 
for months, as a sign of his trouble, and was often heard to 
cry aloud; “0, Yams, Yarus, give me hack my legions 1” 

The location of the battle-field where Hermann defeated 
Yarus has been preserved by tradition. The long southern 
slope of the mountain, near Detmold, now hare, but surrounded 
by forests , is called to tins day the yYlnfeliL Around the 
summit of the mountain there is a ring of huge stones, show- 
ing that it was originally consecrated to the worship of the 
ancient pagan deities. Here a pedestal of gi’anitc, in the form 
of a temple, has been built, and upon it has been placed a 
colossal statue of Hermann in bronze, 90 feet high, and visible 
at a distance of fifty miles. 

Hermann’s deeds wore afterwards celebrated in the songs 
of his people, as they have been in modern German literature ; 
but, like many other great men, the best results of his victory 
were cast away by the people whom he had liberated. It was 
now possible to organize into a nation the tribes which had 
united to overthrow the Romans, and such seems to have been 
his intention. He sent the head of Yarus to Marbod, Chief of 
the Marcomanni, whoso power he had secured by carrying out 
his original design; but he failed to secure the friendship, or 
even the neutrality, of the rival leader. At home his own fa- 


Wliat -was the end of iho baltlo? How “woro tho Eoinan prisoners treated ? 
What was the effect of the nows iu Borne? How did Augustus receive it? 
Where is the hattle-flold? How is it caUod? Describe the monument* upon 
it. How was Hermann’s victory celebrated? What was his plan? What hia 
oourse towards Marbod? 
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mily — bittorost among thorn all liis father-in-law, Sogostcs^ — 
opposed his plans , and tho Chorusci wore soon divided into 
two parti(is, — that of tho people, hcad(5d by Hermann, and 
that of tho nobility, headed by St^gestes. 

When Tiberius, therefore, hastily collected a now army 
and marched into Germany, tho following year, ho encountered 
no serious oj)position. Tho laiiou of tho tribes had been dis- 
solved, and each avoided an encounter with tho Homans. The 
pemntry was apparently subjugated for the second time. The 
Emporor Augustus died, a. X). M: Tiberius succeeded to th^ 
purple, and the command in Germany thou devolved upon his 
nephew, Gonnanicus, tho son of Drustis, 

Tlio n(}w commander, however, was detained in Gaul by 
insubordination in tho army and signs of a revolt among the 
people, following tho death of Augustus, and ho did not reach 
Germany until six years after the defeat of Varus. His march 
was sudden and swift, atid took tho people by surprise, for 
the apparent indilferenco of Romo had made them careless. 
The Marsi ware all assovnbled at one of their religious festivals, 
unprepared for defence, in a consecrated pine forest, when 
G ormaniens fell upon them and slaughtered the greater number, 
after whicb ho destroyed tho sacred trees. The nows of this 
outrage roused tho sluggish spirit of all tlio neighboring tribes: 
they gathered together in such numbers that Germanicus had 
much difllcuUy in lighting his way back to the Rhine* 

Hormanu succoodod in escaping from his father-in-law, 
by whom ho had boon captured and imprisoned, and began to 
a new union of the tribes. His first design was to release 
dns wife, TIusnelda, from the hands of Segostos, and then destroy 
the authority of tho latter, who was the head of tho faction 
friendly to Romo, Germanicus re entered Germany the follow- 
ing summer, a. n. 15, with a powerful army, and to him 
Segestos appealed for help against his own countrymen. The 
Romans marched at once into tho land of tho Chorusci. After 
a few days they reached the scone of tho defeat of Varus, and 


How did his fftTOily aot ? How was Tihorius roeolvod in Qormany? Who 
sttccooded to the command? Whexx did ho arrive? Ifow did ho treat tin 
Marsi? What was tho offoefc of this aot? What did Hormann do? Wha,t 
was h.B first design? When did Oermaixicus return? Who came to him? 
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THE eLATTGHTEa OF THE MAK8I. 


there they halted to hury the thousands of skeletons which lay 
wasting on the mountain-side. Then they met Segestes , who 
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gave up liis own duuglitcr, Tlmsnokk, to Gormariicus, as a 
captive. 

The loss of las wife roused ilerniaim to fury. IIo went 
liitlior and tliitlior among the tribes, stirring tlio lioarts of all 
with Ins fiery addresses. Genuaiiicus soon porcoivod that a 
Storm was gathering, and prepared to moot it. lie divided his 
army into two parts, one of which was commanded by Omcina, 
and built a large licet which transported ono-lialf of his troops 
by Boa and up tho Wcscr. After joining CaKUiua, ho marched 
into the Teutobixrgcjr Forest. Hermann mot him near the 
scone of his great victory over Varus, and a fierce battle was 
fought. According to the Ihmians, xuuthor side obtained any 
advantage over the other; hut Gormanicus, with half the army, 
fell back upon his licet and returned to the Ehine by way of 
tho North Sea. 

Oajciua, with tho remnant of his four legions, also retreated 
across the country, pursued by Hermann. In tho dark forests 
and on the marshy plains they wore exposed to constant as- 
saults, and wore obliged to fight every step of tho way. Fin- 
ally, in a marshy valley, tho site of which cannot bo discovered, 
the Germans suddenly attiickod tho Homans on all sides. Her- 
mann cried out to his soldiers: ‘‘It shall ho another day of 
Varus 1” the songs of tho women prophesied triumph, and tho 
Romans wore filled with forebodings of defeat. They fought 
desperately, but wore forced to yield, and HermanxVs words 
would have been made truth, had not the Gormans ceased 
fighting in order to plunder the camp of their enemies. The 
hitter were tos able to cut their way out of tho valley and 
hastily fortifjp^ thcmsolvos for the night on an adjoining plain. 

5 The Gorman chiefs held a council of war, and decided, 
against the remonstrances of Hermann, to renew the attack at 
daybreak. Tins was precisely what O^ecina expected ; ho knew 
what fate awaited them all if he should fail, and arranged his 
weakened forces to meet tho assault. They fought with such 
iesporation that the Germans were defeated, and Cmciua was 


What wore tho Xlrat inoidonts of hia raaroh t What was Hormimu’a courso? 
What proFaratioa did Oormaixlcus mako? What was the result? What 
heoame of Ooociua? Besoribo tUo battik wliioh foUowod. What did tho Ger- 
mau chiofs decide? 
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enabled, by forced marches, to reach the Ehine, whither the 
rumor of the entire destruction of his army had preceded him. 
The voyage of Germanicus was also unfortunate: he encountered 
a violent storm on the coast of Holland, and two of his legions 
barely escaped destruction. He had nothing to show, as the 
result of his campaign , except his captive Thusnelda, and her ^ 
son, who walked behind his triumphal chariot, in Borne, three 
years afterwards, and never again saw their native land ; and 
his ally , the traitor Segestes, who ended his contemptible life 
somewhere in Gaul, under Boman protection. 

Germanicus , nevertheless , determined not to rest until he 
had completed the subjugation of the country as far as the 
Elbe, By employing all the means at his command he raised 
a new army of eight legions, with a great body of cavalry, 
and a number of auxiliary troops , formed of Gauls, Bhaetians, 
and even of Germans. He collected a fleet of more than a 
thousand vessels, and transported his army to the mouth of 
the Ems , where he landed and commenced the campaign. 
Chauci, living near the sea, submitted at once, and some of 
the neighboring tribes were disposed to follow their example; 
but Hermann, with a large force of the united Germans, waited 
for the Bomans among the mountains of the Weser. Ger- 
manicus entered the mountains by a gorge, near where the 
city of Minden now stands, and the two armies faced each other, 
separated only by the river. The legends state that Hermann 
and his brother Flavus , who was still in the service of Ger- 
manicus, held an angry conversation from the opposite shores, 
and the latter became so exasperated that he endeavored to 
cross on horseback and attack Hermann. 

Germanicus first sent his cavalry across the Weser, and 
then built a bridge, over which his whole army crossed. The 
Bomans and Germans then met in battle, upon a narrow place 
between the river and some wooded hills, called the Meadow 
of the Elves. The fight was long and bloody; Hermann him- 


How did Ccecina meet tliem? What happened to Germanicus on his re- 
turn? W'liat wore his troiihies? What became of them? What did Ger- 
raanicus next undertake? How did he transport his army? How did the 
Germans receive him? Where did he again meet Hermann? What happened? 
Where was the battle-field, what was it called? 
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self, sovorely wounded, was at one time almost in tlio Lands 
of the Eonaans. It is said that his face was so covered with 
blood that ho was only recognized by some of the German 
soldiers on the Eoman side, who purposely allowed him to 
escape. The superior military skill of Germanicus, and the 
discipline of his troops, won the day: the Germans retreated, 
beaten but not yet subdued. 

In a short time the latter were so far recruited that they 
brought on a second battle. On account of his wounds, Hermann 
was unable to command in person, but his uncle, Ingiomar, 
who took his place, imitated his boldness and bravery. The 
fight was even more fierce than the first had been , and the 
Romans, at one time, were only prevented from giving way 
by Germanicus placing himself at their head, in the thick of 
the battle. It appears that both sides held their ground at 
the close, and their losses were probably equally great, so that 
neither was in a condition to continue the struggle. 

Germanicus erected a monument on the banks of the Woser, 
claiming that he had conquered Germany to the Elbe; but 
before the end of the summer of the year 1 6 ho rc-embarkod 
mtlx his army, without leaving any tokens of Roman authority 
/behind him. A terrible storm on the North Sea so scattered 
his fleet that many vessels were driven to the English coast: 
his own ship was in such danger that ho landed among the 
Ohauci and returned across the country to the Rhine. The 
autumn was far advanced before the scattered remnants of his 
great army could be collected and reorganized: then, in spite 
of the lateness of the season, he made a new invasion into the 
lands of the Chatti, or Hessians, in order to show that he was 
still powerful. 

/ /Germanicus was a man of great ambition and of astonishing 
(kergy. As Julius Cfesar had made Gaul Roman, so he deter- 
mined to make Germany Roman. Ho began his preparations 
for another expedition, the following summer; but the Emperor 
Tiberius, jealous of his increasing renown, recalled him to 

Besoribo tlio baitlo. Who comaiandod in the aoconfl battle? How did it 
result ? What did Germanicus do afterwards ? What happened on his return 
journey? WJiat now iuva'sion did ho make, and why ? What did ho determine 
to do? 
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Rome ; saying that it was better to let the German tribes ex- 
haust themselves in their own internal discords, than to waste 
so many of the best legions in subduing them. Germanicus 
obeyed, returned to Rome, had his grand triumph, and was 
then sent to the East, where he shortly afterwards died, it was 
supposed by poison. 

The words of the shrewd Emperor were true: two rival 
powers had been developed in Germany through the resistance 
to Rome, and they soon came into conflict. Marbod, chief of 
tlie Marcpmanni and many allied tribes, had maintained his- 
position without war; but Hermann, now the recognized head 
of the Cherusci and their confederates, who had destroyed 
Yarns and held Germanicus at bay, possessed a popularity, 
founded on his heroism, which spread far and wide through 
the German land. Even at that early day, the small chiefs in 
each tribe (corresponding to the later nobility) were opposed 
to the broad, patriotic union which Hermann had established, 
because it weakened their power and increased that of the 
people. They were also jealous of his great authority and in- 
fluence, and even his uncle, Ingiomar, who had led so bravely 
the last battle against Germanicus , went over to the side of 
Marbod when it became evident that the rivalry of the two 
chiefs must lead to war. 

Our account of these events is obscure and imperfect. On 
the one side, it seems that Marbod’s neutrality was a ground 
of complaint with Hermann; while Marbod declared that the 
latter had no right to draw the Semnones and Longobards — at 
first allied with the Marcomanni — into union with the Cherusci 
against Rome. In the year 1 9 the two marched against e^c|i^ 
other, and a great battle took place. Although neither was 
victorious , the popularity of Hermann drew so many of Mar- 
bod’s allies to his side, that the latter fled to Italy and claimed 
the protection of Tiberius, who assigned to him Ravenna as a 
residence. He died there in the year 37, at a very advanced 


What did Tihcrhis do, and say? What was the end of Germanicus? Who 
were the two parties among the Germans? What part did the small chiefs 
take, and why? What did Ingiomar do? What seems to have heen the 
quarrel between Hermann and Marhod? When was the battle between them 
fought? What was its result? 
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age* A Gotli, named Outwalda, assisted by Homan influence, 
became bis successor as obiof of ilio Marcomanni. 

After tbe lligbt of Marbod, Hermann scorns to bavo devoted 
Iximself to tbe creation of a permanent union of the tribes 
wliicb bo bad commanded. Wo may guess, but cannot assert, 
that bis object was to ostablisb a national organiisation , like 
that of Homo, and in doing this, bo must bavo come into con- 
ilict with laws and customs wbicb wore considered sacred by 
tbe pooplo. But bis remaining days were too few for oven tbe 
beginning of a task wbicb included sucb an advance in tlie 
civilmation of tbe race. Wo only know that bo was waylaid 
and assassinated by members of bis own family , in tbe year 
21. Ho was then 37 years old and had been for 13 years a 
leader of bis people. Tlio host monument to bis ability and 
heroism may bo found in the words of a Roman, the historian 
Tacitus; who says: ‘‘Ho was undoubtedly the liberator of Ger- 
many, having dared to grapple with tbe Roman power, not in 
its beginnings, like other kings and commanders, but in the 
maturity of its strength. Ho was not always victorious in 
battle, but in war bo was never subdued, lie still lives in tbe 
songs of the Barbarians, unknown to tbo annals of the Greeks, 
who only admire that wbicb belongs to tbomsolvcs---nor ce- 
lebrated as be deserves by tbo Romans, who, in praising tbe 
olden times, neglect tbo events of tbo later years.” 

(Cornelius Tacitus, tbo famous Roman historian, was born 
A. p. 54, and lived until after A. n. 117. Ilis works, tbe 
principal of wbicb are tbo ‘TIistorios,” the “Annals,” and tbo 
‘‘Germania,” wore written during tlio reigns of tbo Emperors 
Norva"and Trajan, tbo last-named about tbo year 98. It is 
tiie oldest authentic account, not only of tbo Germanic tribes, 
but also of the country they inhabited.) 


Wh«tt cUd Marbod dio? Who sttccoodod hhn? What was ptohahly Hcr- 
mann’s ooimo aftorwarda? What do wo know of his doath? whoa wa» itV 
How old was ho? How long had lio boon a loader? What Itoiniui historian 
Dumtions him? What does ho say? Whoii did Tacitus live? What wero his 
principal works, anti when wore they written? Wlmt is his “Germania'*? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GBEMANT DUEING THE FIEST THEEE CENTBEIES OF OTJE EIIA. 

(21—300 A. B.) 


Tmce between the Germans and Eomans.—The Cliemsci cease to exist. - In- 
enrsiona of the Ohanci and Chatti.— Insurrection of the Gauls. — Conquests 
of Cerealia. — The Eoman Boundary.-— German Legions under Kome. — The 
Ayri Decumates , — Influence of Roman Civili2ation.— Commerce.— Changes 
among the Gomans. — War against Marcus Aurelius. — Decline of the Ro- 
man Power.-^nion of the Germans in Separate Nationalities. — The Ale- 
manni.— The Pranks.— The Saxons.— The Goths.— The Thuringians.— The 
Burgundians.— Wars with Rome in the third century.— The Emperor 
Probus and his Policy. — Constantine. — Relative Position of the two Races. 

Aptbr the campaigns of Germanicus and the death of Her- 
mann, a long time elapsed during which the relation of Ger- 
many to the Homan Empire might be called a truce. No serious 
attempt was made by the unworthy successors of Augustus to 
extend their sway beyond the hanks of the Hhine and the 
Danube; and, as Tiberius had predicted, the German tribes 
were so weakened by their own civil wars that they were 
unable to cope with such a power as Home. Even the Cherusci, 
Hermann’s own people, became so diminished in numbers that, 
before the end of the first century, they ceased to exist as a 
separate tribe : their fragments were divided and incorporated 
with their neighbors on either side. Another tribe, the Ampsi- 
varii, was destroyed in a war with the Chauci, and even the 
power of the fierce Chatti was broken by a great victory of 
the Hermunduri over them, in a quarrel concerning the posses- 
sion of a sacred salt-spring. 

About the middle of the first century, however, an event 
is mentioned which shows that the Germans were beginning to 
appreciate and imitate the superior civilization of Home. The 
Chauci, dwelling on the shores of the North Sea, built a fleet 
and sailed along the coast to the mouth of the Hhine , which 
they entered in the hope of exciting the Batavi and Frisii to 
rebellion. A few years afterwards the Chatti, probably for the 


What was the state of affairs after the death of Hermann ? What was the 
condition of the German tribes? What became of the Cherusci? What 
happened to the Ampsivarii? to the Chatti? What is mentioned of the Chauc4 
and when? 
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sake of plunder, crossed tlie Eliino and invaded part of Gaul. 
Both attempts failed entire! j; and the only serious movement 
of the Germans against Komo, during the century, took place 
while Yitellius and Vespasian were contending for the posses- 
sion of the imperial tlirono. A Gorman prophetess, of the 
name of Velleda, -whosG inlluence seems to have extended over 
all the tribes, promised them victory: they united, organized 
their forces, crossed the Ehino, and oven laid siege to Mayenco, 
the principal Eoman city. 

The success of Vespasian over his rival left him free to 
meet this new danger. But in the meantime the Batavi, under 
their chief, Claudius Civilis, who had been previously fighting 
on the new Emperor’s sido, joined the Gauls in a general in- 
surrection. This was so successful that all northern Gaul, 
from the Atlantic to the Ehine, threw off the Eoman yoke. A 
convention of the chiefs was held at Eheims, in order to found 
a Gallic kingdom ; hut, instead of adopting measures of defence, 
they quarrelled about the selection of a ruling family, the future 
capital of the kingdom, and other matters of small comparative 
importance. 

The approach of Qerealis, the Eoman general sent by Ves- 
pasian with a powerful army in the year 70, put an end to 
tlie Gallic insurrection. Most of the Gallic tribes submitted 
without resistance : the Troviri, on the Moselle, were defeated 
in battle, the cities and fortresses on the western bank of the 
Ehino wore retaken, and the Eoman frontier was re-estahlished. 
NeveiTheloss, the German tribes which had been allied with 
the Gauls— among them the Batavi — refused to submit, and 
they were strong enough to fight two bloody battles, in which 
Cerealis was only saved from defeat .by what the Eomans con- 
sidered to be the direct interposition of the gods. The Batavi, 
although finally subdued in their homo in Holland, succeeded 
in getting possession of the Eoman admiral’s vessel, by a night 
attack on his fleet on the Ehine. This trophy they sent by 


Wliat other movomont took place ? What was its result ? What trlbo 
Joined the Gauls? Who was its chief? How far was it successful? What 
followed? How did the Convoution at Khoima act? What put an end to 
the inatirreotion ? Whan was it? What adTantagos wore gained by the Bo- 
mans? How did the Gorman tribes moot them? 
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way of the river l^p^, an eastern branch of the Eliincj as a 
present to the great prophetess, Yelleda. 

The defeat of the German tribes by Cerealis was not fol- 
lowed by a new Roman invasion of their territory. The Rhine 
remained the boundary, although the Romans crossed the 
river at various points and built fortresses upon the eastern 
bank. They appear, in like manner, to have crossed the Da- 
nube, and they also gradually acquired possession of the south- 
western corner of Germany, lying between the head-waters of 
that river and the Rhine. This region (now occupied by Baden 
and part of Wurtemberg) had been deserted by the Marco- 
manni when they marched to Bohemia, and it does not appear 
that any other German tribe attempted to take permanent 
possession of it. Its first occupants, the Helvetians, were now 
settled in Switzerland, 

The enlisting of Germans to serve as soldiers in the Roman 
army, begun by Julius Csesar, was continued by the Emperors. 
The proofs of their heroism, which the Germans had given in 
resisting Germanicus, made them desirable as troops; and, 
since they were accustomed to fight with their neighbors at 
home, they had no scruples in fighting them under the banner 
of Rome. Thus one German legion after another was formed, 
taken to Rome , Spain , Greece or the East , and its veterans, 
if they returned home when disabled by age or wounds , car- 
ried with them stories of the civilized world , of cities, palaces 
and temples, of agriculture and the arts, of a civil and poUtical 
system far wiser and stronger than their own. 

The series of good Emperors , from Yespasian to Marcus 
Aurelius (a. b. 70 to 181) formed military colonies of their 
veteran soldiers, whether J^erman , Gallic or Roman, in the 
region originally inhabited by the Marcomanni. They were 
governed by Roman laws, and they paid a tithe, or tenth 
part, of their revenues to the Empire, whence this district was 
called the Agri Decumates, or Tithe -Lands. As it had no 


Wliat trophy was won by the Batavi? What did they do with it? What 
was the western boundary of Germany? What territory did the Ro- 
mans acquire ? Who had formerly inhabited it? Why did the Romans desire 
German troops? Why were the Germans willing to enlist? What became 
of the German legions? What Emperors formed military colonies, and wheio? 
What was the territory called, and why? 
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definite botindary towards tlie nortlx and north-east, the settle- 
ments gradually extended to the Main, and at last included a 
tx’iangular strip of territory extending from that river to the 
llhine at Cologne. By this timo the Boinans had built, in their 
provinces of Ith^etia, Noricum and Pannonia, south of the 
l)anubo, the cities of Augusta Yhxdelicorum, now Augsburg, 
and Vindohona, now Yienna, with another on the nortlx bank 
of the Danube, where Ratisbon stands at prcseixt. 

From the last-named point to the Rhine at Cologne they 
built a stockade, protected by a deep ditch, to keep off the 
independeixt German tribes, even as they had built a wall 
across the north of England, to keep off the Piets and Scots. 
Traces of this line of defence are still to be seen. Another 
and shorter line, connecting the head- waters of the Main with 
the Lake of Constance, protected the territory on the east. 
Thmr frontier remained thus clearly defined for nearly two 
hundred years. On their side of the line they built fortresses 
and cities , which they connected by good highways, they in- 
troduced a better system of agriculture , established commer- 
cial intercourse, not only between their own provinces but 
also with the independent tribes, and thus extended the in- 
fiuence of their civilization. For the first time, fruit-trees were 
planted oix German soil: the rich cloths and ornaments of Italy 
and the East, the aims and armor, the gold and silver, and 
the wines of the South , soon found a market within the Ger- 
man territory; while the horses and cattle, furs and down, 
smoked beef and honey of the Germans, the fish of their 
streams, and the radishes and asparagus raised on the Rhine, 
were sent to Rome in exchange for those luxuries. YVherever 
the Romans discovered a healing Spring, as at Baden-Baden, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa, they built splendid baths; where they 
found ores or marble in the mountains, they established mines 
or hewed columns for their temples, and the native tribes were 
thus taught the unsuspected x-iches of their own land. 


How far did the now settlemonts extend? Wliat cities did the Ro- 
mans build, and whore? What frontier defence did they construct? Wlia* 
was the shorter line? How long wore the boundaries thus marked? Whax 
improvements did the Bomans make? What commoroo sprang: up? I^.ow 
else did the Bomaus develop the country? 
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For nearly a hundred years after Yespasian’s accession to 
the throne, there was no serious interruption to the peaceful 
intercourse of the two races. During this time, we must take 
it for granted that a gradual change must have been growing 
up in the habits and ideas of the Germans. It is probable that 
they then began to collect in villages; to use stone as well as 
wood in building their houses and fortresses; to depend more 
on agriculture and less on hunting and fishing for their sub- 
sistence ; and to desire the mechanical skill , the arts of civi- 
lization, which the Komans possessed. The extinction of many 
smaller tribes, also, taught them the necessity of learning to 
subdue their internal feuds, and assist instead of destroying 
each other. On the north of them was the sea; on the east the 
Sarmatians and other Slavonic tribes, much more savage 
than themselves : in every other direction they were confronted 
by Borne. The complete subjugation of their Celtic neighbors 
in Gaul was always before their eyes. In Hermann’s day, they 
were still too ignorant to understand the necessity of his plan 
of union ; but now that tens of thousands of their people had 
learned the extent and power of the Roman Empire, and the 
commercial intercourse of a hundred years had shown them 
their own deficiencies, they reached the point where a new 
development in their history became possible. 

Such a development came to disturb the reign of the noble 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in the latter half of the second 
century. About the year 166 , all the German tribes, from 
the Danube to the Baltic, united in a grand movement against 
the Roman Empire. The Marcomanni, who still inhabited 
Bohemia, appear as their leaders, and the Roman writers 
attach their name to the long and desperate war which ensued. 
We have no knowledge of the cause of this struggle, the manner 
in which the union of the Germans was effected, or even the 
names of their leaders: we only know that their invasion of 
the Roman territory was several times driven back and several 
times recommenced; that Marcus Aurelius died in Yienna, in 


How long did peace last? Wliat dianges probalily toot place among the 
Germans? Wbat new political development? How were the Germans bounded? 
What bad they learned since Hermann’s time? What was their first united 
movement, and when? What do we know about it? 

3 
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181 , without having soon the ond; and that his son and suc- 
cessor, Cominodus, bought a peace instead of winning it by 
tho sword. At ono timo, during the war, the Chatti forced 
their way through tho Titho- Lands and Switzerland, and 
crossed the Alps: at another, the Marcomanni and Quadi be- 
sieged tho city of Aquiloia, on tho northern shore of the 
Adriatic. 

Tho ancient boundary between tho Eoman Empire and 
Germany was restored, but at a cost which tho former could 
not pay a second time. For a hundred and fifty years longer 
the Emperors preserved their territory : Lome still ruled, in 
name, from Spain to the Tigris, from Scotland to the Desert 
of Sahara, but her power was like a vast, hollow shell. Luxury, 
vice , taxation and continual war had eaten out tlxe heart of 
tho Empire; Italy had grown weak and was slowly losing its 
population, and the* same causes were gradually ruining Spain, 
Gaul and Britain. During this period the German tribes, 
notwithstanding their terrible losses in war , had preserved 
their vigor by the simplicity, activity and morality of their 
habits: they had considerably increased in numbers, and from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius on, they felt themselves secure 
against any further invasion of their territory. 

Then commenced a aeries of internal changes, concerning 
which, unfortunately, wo have no history. Wo can only guess 
that their origin dates from tho union of all the principal tribes 
under the lead of the Marcomanni, but whether they wore 
brought about with or without internal wars ; whether wise 
and far-seeing chiefs or the sentiment of the people themselves, 
contributed most to their consummation ; finally , when these 
changes began and when they were completed— are (Questions 
which can never bo accurately settled. 

When the Germans again appear in history, in the tliird 
century of our era, we are surprised to find that the names of 
nearly all the tribes with which we are familiar have dis- 
appeared , and new names , of much wider significance , have 


How was tlio war tominated? What inyasions^ of Boraan, territory 00- 
currod? How much longer was tho boundary maintained? How far did the 
Boman rule extend? What changes were going on? What was tho condition 
of the German tribes? What probably gp>,yo rise to their internal changes? 
What q.ue8tionB cannot be aooiiratoly settled? 
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taken tkeir places. Instead of twenty or tMrty small divisions, 
we now find the race consolidated into four chief nationalities, 
with two other inferior though independent branches. We 
also find that the geographical situation of the latter is no 
longer the same as that of the smaller tribes out of which they 
grew. Migrations must have taken place, large tracts of terri- 
tory must have changed hands, many reigning families must 
have been overthrown, and new ones arisen. In short, the 
change in the organization of the Germans is so complete that 
it can hardly have been accomplished by peaceable means. 
Each of the new nationalities has an important part to play 
in the history of the following centuries, and we will therefore 
describe them separately: 

1. — ^The Alemanni. The name of this division [Alle- 
mannen^ signifying ‘‘all men”) shows that it was com- 
posed of fragments of many tribes. The Alemanni first made 
their appearance along the Main, and gradually pushed 
southward over the Tithe-Lands, where the military veterans 
of Rome had settled , until they occupied the greater part of 

^South-Western Germany, and Eastern Switzerland, to the 
Alps. Their descendants inhabit the same territory, to tliis day. 

2. — The Fbahes. It is not known whence this name was 
derived, nor what is its meaning. The Franks are believed to 
have been formed out of the Sicambrians in Westphalia, 
together with a portion of the Chatti and the Batavi in Holland, 
and other tribes. We first hear of them on the Lower Rhine, 
but they soon extended their territory over a great part of 
Belgium and Westphalia. Their chiefs were already called 
kings, and their authority was hereditary. 

3. — The Saxons. This was one of the small original tribes, 
settled in Holstein: the name is derived from their peculiar 
weapon, a short sword, called salis. We find them now 
occupying nearly all the territory between the Hartz Mountains 


Wliat changes do we find when the Germans again appear in history? 
How many now nationalities? What of their geographical location?^ What 
mxist have taken place, to produce these changes? What is the first division? 
What does the name signify? How were the Eranks formed? Where do we 
find them? How were they ruled? Who were the Saxons? Whence comes 
the name? 

* AlU-magne remains the [french name for Germany, 
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and the North Sea, from the Elbe westward to the Khine. The 
Cherusci, the Chauci, and other tribes named by Tacitus, were 
evidently incorporated with the Saxons , who exhibit the same, 
characteristics. There appears to have been a natural enmity 
— no doubt bequeathed from the earlier tribes out of which 
both grew — between them and the Franks. 

4. — The Goths. The traditions of the Goths state that 
they were settled in Sweden before they were found by the 
Greek navigators on the southern shore of the Baltic, in 330 
B. 0. It is probable that only a portion of the tribe migrated, 
and that the present Scandinavian race is descended from the 
remainder. As the Baltic Goths increased in numbers, they 
gradually ascended the Vistula, pressed eastward along the 
base of the Carpathians and reached the Black Sea, in the 
course of the second century after Christ. They thus possessed . 
a broad belt of territory, separating the rest of Europe from 
the wilder Slavonic races who occupied Central Russia. The 
Vandals and Alans, with the Ileruli, Rugii and other smaller 
tribes, all Germanic, as well as a portion of the Slavonic 
Sarmatians, were incorporated with them; and it was probably 
the great extent of territory they controlled which occasioned 
their separation into Ostrogoths (East-Goths) and Visigoths 
(West-Goths). They first came in contact with the Romans, 
beyond the mouth of the Danube, about the beginning of the 
third century. 

6. — The Thubingians. This branch had only a short na- 
tional existence. It was composed of the Hermunduri, with, 
fragments of other tribes, united under one king, and occupied 
all of Central Germany, from the Hartz southward to the 
Danube. 

6. — The Buegthstdians. Leaving their original home in 
Prussia, between the Oder and the Vistula, the Burgundians 
crossed the greater part of Germany in a south-western direc- 
tion, and first settled in a portion of what is now Franconia, 


Whoro do we find tliem? What tribes wGro nnitod with thorn? Wliat 
was their relation to the Eranks? What was the tradition of the Goths? 
Describe the migrations of the Goths. What was their territory? Wfiat 
other tribes were united with them? Why did they divide? Into wbat 
branches? When and where did they first meet the Boinans? Who wore 
the Thuringians? What was their territory? ,«Whenco did the Burgnndinna 
move, and whither? 
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; 1 - 1 ’/ Thuringians and the Alemanni. Not long after- 

h^'wtiver, they passed through the latter, and took pos- 
,;i,\ 15 iiie country on the west bank of theEhine, between 
all'll' and Mayence. 


r. ?%^ villa came into collision with the Alemanni in the 
y* . 1 ,^ yi 5, jf,nd the Emperor Marimin, who was a Goth on his 
ivViiK'i's ji.'e, laid waste their territory, in 236. About the 
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latter period, the Franks began to make predatory incursions 
into Gaul, and the Goths became troublesome to the Romans, 
on the lower Danube. In 261 the Emperor Deoiiis found his 
death among the marshes of Dacia, while trying to stay the 
Gothic invasion, and his successor, Gallus, only obtained a 
temporary peace by agreeing to pay an annual sum of money, 


Where did they finally settle ? When were the tronhlea between the Ale- 
maani and the Bomanslf What movements did the Tranks make? the Gothsl 
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tliHS really making Eome a tributary power. But the Empire 
bad become impovorisbod , and the payment soon ceasec 
Thereupon the G-oths built fleets, and made voyages of plunder, 
first to Trobizond and tho other towns on tho Asiatic shore of 
the Black Sea; then they passed tho Ilellospont, took and 
plundei'ed the groat city of Nicomedia, Ephesus with its famous 
temple, tho Grecian isles, and even Corinth, Argds and Athens. 
In tho meantime tho Alomanni had resumed tho oUcnsivo: they 
came through Ehsotim and descended to tho Garda lake , in 
Northern Italy. 

The Emperor, Claudius II., turned back this double in- 
vasion, lie defeated and drove back tho Alomanni, and then, 
in tho year 270, won a great victory over tho Goths, in the 
noighborhood of Thosaalonica. Ilis successor, Aurelian, followed 
up tho advantage , and in the following year inade a treaty 
with the Goths, by which the [Danube became tho frontier be- 
tween them and the Eomans.' The latter gave up to them the 
province of Dacia, lying north of the river, and withdrew their 
colonists and military garrisons to tho southern side. 

Both the Franks and Saxons profited hy these events. 
They let their mutual hostility rest for awhile , built fleets, 
and sailed forth in the West on Voyages of plunder, like their 
relatives , the Goths, in the East. The Saxons descended on 
the coasts of Britain and Gaul; the Franks sailed to Sjpain, and 
are said to have oven entered tho McditorraiieaiO. ‘ When Eiphus 
became Emperor, in tho year 276, he found a great part of 
Gaul overrun and ravaged hy them and by the Alomanni , on 
the Upper Rhino. He succeeded, after a hard struggle, in 
driving back tho Gox'man invaders, restored tho lino of stockade 
from the Rhine to tho Danube, and built now fortresses along 
the frontier. On the other hand, lie introduced into Germany 
tho cultivation of tho vino , which the previous Emperors had 
not permitted, and thus laid the foundation of the famous 
vineyards of tho Rhino and the Moselle. 


Wlion ■was poaco raado "with, tlio Gotlis? By whom? On. what oonditioix? 
Describe tlio Gothic invasions in tho East. Itow far did tho Alomanni 
ponotrato? Who arrested tho invasion, wiion, and ■whore? What was tho 
honndary established? What did tho Homans yield? What did the Franks 
do at this time? tiio Saxons? What did Brehna aocomplish, and when? 
What dil ho give tho Gormans in return? 
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Probus endeavored to weaken tbe power of tbe Germans, 
by separating and colonizing them, wherever it was possible. 
One of his experiments, however, had a very different result 
from what he expected. He transported a large number of 
Frank captives to the shore of the Black Sea; but, instead of 
quietly settling there, they got possession of some vessels, 
soon formed a large fleet, sailed into the Mediterranean, 
plundered the coasts of Asia Minor, Greece and Sicily, where 
they even captured the city of Syracuse, and at last, after 
many losses and marvellous adventures, made their way by 
sea to their homes on the Lower Bhine. 

Towards the close of the third century, Constantin e, during 
the reign of his father, Constantins, suppressed an insurrec- 
tion of the Franks, and even for a time drove them from their 
islands on the coast of Holland. He afterwards crossed the 
Bhine, but found it expedient not to^ attempt an expedition 
into the interior. He appears to have had no war with the Ale- 
manni, but he founded the city of Constance , on the lake of 
the same name, for the purpose of keeping them in check. 

The boundaries between Germany and Borne still remained 
the Bhine and the Danube, hut on the east they were extended 
to the Black Sea, and in place of the invasions of Caesar, Drusus 
and Germanicus, the Empire was obliged to he content when 
it succeeded in repelling the invasions made upon its own soil. 
Three hundred years of very slow, hut healthy growth on the 
one side, and of luxury, corruption and despotism on the 
other, had thus changed the relative position of the two races. 


How clid lie try to weaken tlieir power ? Describe one of Ms experiments. 
Wliat success liad Constantine in Germany? What city did he found? What 
were now the relative positions of Uome and Germany? 
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ClIAPTEK V. 

THE EISE AND MIGEATIONS OP TUB GOTHS. 

(300—412.) 

Rise of the Goths.— German Invasions of Gaul. — "Victorios of Julian, — The 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths. — Bishop Ulfila. — The Gothic Language. — The 
Gothic K!ing, Athanaric.— The Coming of the Huns.— Death of Hormanric. 
— The Goths take refuge in Thrace.— Their Bevolt. — Defeat of Yalons.— 
The Gotha under Theodosius.— The Pranks and Gotlis meet in Battle. — 
Alaric, the Visigoth.— He invades Greece.— Battle with Stilicho. — Alario 
hesieges Home. — He enters Eome, jl. n. 410. — His Death and Burial.— Sue 
cession of Ataulf.— The Visigoths settle in Southern Gaul. — Beginning oi 
other Migrations. 

/ 

Eome, as tlic representative of the civilisation of the world, 
and, after the year 313, as the political power which left 
Christianity free to overthrow the ancient religions, is still the 
central point of historical interest during the greater part of 
the fourth century. Until the death of the Emperor Valentinian, 
in 375, the ancient boundaries of the Empire, though fre- 
quently broken down, were continually re-estahlished, and the 
laws and institutions of the Romans had prevailed so long 
throughout the great extent of conquered territory that the 
inhabitants now knew no other. 

But beyond the Danube had arisen a new power, the in- 
dependence of which, after the time of Aurelian, was never 
disputed by the Roman Emperors. The Goths were the first 
of the Germanic tribes to adopt a monarchical form of govern- 
mmty and to acquire some degree of civilization. They were 
numerous and well organized ; and Constantine, who was more 
of a diplomatist than a general, found it better to preserve 
peace with them for forty years , by presents and payments, 
than to provoke them to war. His best soldiers were enlisted 
among them, and it was principally the valor of his Gothic 
troops which enabled him to defeat the rival emperor, Licinius, 
in 325. From that time, 40,000 Goths foi-med the main 
strength of his army. 


How long did the influence of Eome last? Wlicn was the independonoo 
of the Goths recognized? What was their form of government? What was 
Constantine’s policy towards them? What did he owe to the Gothic troops? 
How many were in his army? 
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The important part which these people played in the history 
of Europe renders it necessary that we should now sketch their 
rise and growth as a nation. First, however, let us tnm to 
Western and Northern Germany, where the development of 
the new nationalities was longer delayed, and describe the last 
of their struggles with the power of Home, during the fourth 
century. 

After the death of Constantine, in quarrels of his 

sons and brothers for the Imperial throne gave the Germans 
a new opportunity to repeat their invasions of GauL The 
Franks were the first to take advantage of it: they got posses- 
sion of Belgium, which was not afterwards retaken. The Ale- 
manni followed, and planted themselves on the western bank 
of the Ehine, which they held, although Strasburg and other 
fortified cities still belonged to the Romans. About the yeai- 
350, a Frank or Saxon, of the name of l^gnentius, was pro- 
claimed Emperor by a part of the Roman army. He was defeated 
by the true Emperor, Qonst^ntiua JI. , but the victory seems 
to have exhausted the military resources of the latter, for im- 
mediately afterwards another German invasion occurred.^^^,.,^- 

This time, the Franks took and pillaged Cologne, the Ale- 
manni destroyed Strasburg and Mayence, and the Saxons, wh^ 
had now become a sea-faring people, visited the north-western 
coahts of Gaul. Constantins II. gave the command to his 
.nephew, Julian (afterwards, as Emperor, called the Apostate), 
who first retook Cologne from the Franks, and then turned 
his forces against the Alemanni. The king of the latter, 
Chnodomar, had collected a large army, with which he en- 
countered Julian on the banks of the Rhine, near Strasburg. 
The battle which ensued was fiercely contested j but Julian was 
completely victorious. Chnodomar was - taken prisoner, and 
only a few of his troops escaped, like those of Ariovistus, 400 
years before , by swimming across the Rhine. Although the 
season was far advanced, Julian followed them, crossed then- 
territory to the Main, rebuilt the destroyed Roman fortresses, 


What enabled the Germans to invade Gaul? Who were the first? Who 
a,ext? Wbat territory did each take? When, and under what circumstances, 
occurred the next invasion? What was done by the Pranks and Saxons? 
WGiat Koman commander was appointed? What did he do? Who was king 
of tlio Alemanni? What was the result of the battle? 
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and finally accepted an armistice of ten montlis wliicli they 
offered to him. 

He made nse of this time to intimidate the Franks and 
Saxons. Starting from Lutetia (now Paris) early in the summer 
of 358, he drove the Franks beyond the Schelde, received their 
submission, and then marched a second time against the Ale- 
manni. He laid waste their well-settled and cultivated land 
between the Rhine, the Main and the Neckar, crossed their 
territory to the frontiers of the Burgundians (in what is now 
Franconia, or Northern Bavaria), liberated 20,000 Roman 
captives, and made the entire Alemannic people tributary to 
the Empire. His accession to the imperial throne, in 360, de- 
livered the Germans from the most dangerous and dreaded 
enemy they had known since the time of Germanicus. 

Not many years elapsed before the Franks and Alemanni 
again overran the old boundaries , and the Saxons landed on 
the shores of England. The Emperor Yalentiinan employed 
b^th diplomacy and force, and succeeded in establishing a 
^iemporary peace; but after his death, in the year 375, the 
Roman Empire, the capital of which had been removed to 
Constantinople in 330, was never again in a condition to 
maintain its supremacy in Gaul, or to prevent the Germans 
from crossing the Rhine. 

We now return to the Goths, who already occupied the 
broad territory included in Poland, Southern Russia, and Rou- 
mania. The river Dniester may be taken as the probable bound- 
ary between the two kingdoms into which they had separated. 
The Ostrogoths, under their aged king, Hermanric, extended 
from that river eastward nearly to the Caspian Sea : on the 
north they had no fixed hoandary, but they must have reached 
to the latitude of Moscow. The Visigoths stretched westward 
from the Dniester to the Danube, and northward from Hungaiy 
to the Baltic Sea. The Vandals were for some generations 
allied with the latter, hut war having arisen between tliem, 
the Emperor Constantine interposed. He succeeded in effecting 
a separation of the two, and in settling the Vandals in Hungary, 


How did Juliati follow iip tb.6 victory? WUat was Ills next naovemont? 
What did he accomplish? When were the Germans rolioved of him, and how? 
WhU was the condition of the Homan Empire? What was the territory oi 
the Ostrogoths? "What that of the Visigoths? 
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wliere tHey remained for forty years under the protection of 
the Reman Empire, 

.From the time of their first encounter with the Romans, 
in Dacia, during the third century, the Goths appear to have 
ma^ “rapid advances in their political organization and the 
of civilized life. They were the first of the Germanici^^ 
nations who accepted Christianity. On one of their piratical 
expeditions to the shores of Asia Minor, they brought away, 
as captive, a Christian boy. They named him Ulfila, and by 
that name he is still known to the world. He devoted his life 
to the overthrow of their pagan faith, and succeeded. He 
translated the Bible into their language, and, it is supposed, 
even invented a Gothic alphabet, since it is doubtful whether 
they already possessed one. A part of Ulfila’s translation of the 
New Testament escaped destruction, and is now preserved in 
the library at Upsala, in Sweden. It is the only specimen in 
existence of the Gothic language at that early day. From it 
we learn how rich and refined was that language, and how 
many of the elements of the German and English tongues it 
contained. The following are the opening words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as Ulfila wrote them between the years 350 and 370 
of our era: 

Gothic. Atta unsarcy ihu in himinamy veihnai %amo thein, quimai 
English. Batter our, thou iu heaven, be haUowed name thine, come 
Geeman. Vater unser, du im Himmel, geweiht werde Name dein. iomme 

Gothic. Thiudinassus Theins. vairthaiviljatheins, sveinMmtnay fah ana airihai. 
English. Kingdom thine, he done vrill thine , as in heaven, also on eaith. 
Gjeeman. Herrschaft dein. werde WiUe dein, wie imHimmel, anch auf Erden. 


Ulfila was horn in 318, became a bisbop of the Christian 
Church, spent his whole life in teaching the Goths, and died 
in Constantinople, in the year 378. There is no evidence that 


How were the Vandals separated from them? How did the Goths develop 
themselves? What was their religion? Who was Ulfila? What work did he 
perform? Where is Ms Kew Testament, and what value has it? What do 
we learn from it? Mention some Gothic words which axe also English, What 
Is the date of Ulfila’s birth and death? 
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he, or any other of the Christian missonaries of his time , was 
persecuted, or even seriously hindered in the good work, hy 
the Goths: the latter seem to have adopted the new faith 
readily, and the Arian creed which Ulfila taught, although re- 
jected hy the Church of Eome, was stubbornly held by their 
descendants for a period of nearly five hundred years. 

...Somewhere between 360 and 370, the long peace between 
the Homans and the Goths was disturbed; but the Emperor 
Valens and the Gothic king, Athanaxic, had a conference on 
board a vessel on the Danube, and came to an understanding. 
Athanaric refused to cross the river, on account of a vow made 
on some former occasion. The Goths, it appears, were by this 
time learning the art of statesmanship, and they might have 
continued on good terms with the Eomans, but for the suddbm 
appearance on the scene of an entirely new race, coming, ^'a.s 
they themselves had come so many centuries before , from the 
unknii^ regions of Central Asia. 

f'ln 375, the year of Yalentinian’s death, a race of people 
np to that time unknown, and wdiose name— the Huns — had 
never before been heard, crossed the Yolga and invaded the 
territory of the Ostrogoths. Later researches render it probable 
that they came from the steppes of Mongolia, and that they 
belonged to the Tartar family; but, in the course of their 
wanderings, before reaching Europe , they had not only lost 
all the traditions of their former lhstory,hut even their religious 
faith. Their very appearance struck terror into the Goths, 
who were so much further advanced in civilization. They 
were short, clumsy figures, witb broad and hideously ugly 
fac^s, flat noses, oblique eyes and long black hair, and wore 
clothed in skins which they wore until they dropped in rags 
from their bodies. But they were marvellous horsemen , and 
very skilful in using the bow and lance. The men wore on 
their horses’ backs from morning till night , whilo the women 
and children followed their march in rude carts. They came 


What creed did the Goths accept? How long did they retain it? When 
was the peace disturbed? How restored? What circumstance gave rise to 
new troubles? What new race appeared, when, and where? What was 
their probable origin? What was their personal appearance and dress? What 
were their habits of life? 
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resistance, fell to pieces. The king, Hermanric, now more than 
a hundred years old, threw himself upon his sword, at their 
approach: his successor, Vitimer, gave battle, but lost the 
victory and his life at the same time. The great body of the 
people retreated westward before the Huns, who, following 

What wa3 the e^/ect of tlioir first appearanco? What became of the Ostro 
gotha and their kmg? 
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them, reached the Dnieper. Here Athanaric, king of the Visi- 
goths, was posted with a large army, to dispute their passage ; 
but the Huns succeeded in hading a fording-place which was 
left unguarded, turned his flank, and defeated him with great 
slaughter. Nothing now remained but for both branches bf 
the Grothic people, united in misfortune, to retreat to the 
Danube. 

Athanaric took refuge ^ong the mountains of Tran- 
sylvania, and the Bishop Ulfiia was dispatched to Constantinople 
to ask the assistance of the Emperor Valens, who was entreated 
to permit that the Goths , meanwhile, might cross the Danube 
and find a refuge on Roman territory. Yalens yielded to the 
entreaty, but attached very hard conditions to his permission: 
the Goths were allowed to cross unarmed, after giving up their 
wives and children as hostages. In their fear of the Huns, 
they were obliged to accept these conditions, and hundreds of 
thousands thronged across the Danube. They soon exhausted 
the supplies of the region, and then began to suffer famine, of 
which the Roman officers and traders took advantage, demand- 
ing their children as slaves, in return for the cats and dogs 
which they gave to the Goths as food. 

^,^This treatment brought about its own revenge. Driven to 
Operation by hunger and the outrages inflicted upon them, 
,4he Goths secretly procured arms, rose, and made themselves 
masters of the country. The Roman governor marched against 
them, hut their chief, Fridigern, defeated him ’ and Utterly 
destroyed his army. The news of this event induceid large 
numbers of Gothic soldiers to desert from the imperial aiiny, 
and join their countrymen. Fridigern, thus strengthened, com- 
menced a war of revenge; he crossed the Balkan, laid waste 
all Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly, and settled his oWn peepl^ 
in the most fertile parts of the plundered provinces. The 
Ostrogoths had crossed the Danube at the first report of his 
success, and had taken part in his conquests. 


What were their hahita of life? What was the effect of their first appoar- 
ance? What became of the Ostrogoths and their king? How did the Visi- 
goths meet them, and what was the result? What message was sent to Valens? 
What was his answer? How were the Goths treated? What did they do? 
Who was their chief? What did he accomplish? How far did his oouQ.uosta 
&s.tend? Who assisted him? 
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Towards tlie end of the year 3?1 . IheEn iwor < . ' ' 

a large army and inarched against rTldlwTi, ‘-/as 

fought at the foot of the Balkan, and li i'Ctoiid. . *!.■ ift f 
year, before the walls of Adrianople. In lolb ; 

victorious: in the latter two-thirds of the iiO^rian 
Yalens himself, doubtless, among them, — foi iii; -wp/. hi-n^T 
seen or heard of after that day. His nephew, Gratia: * . 
to the throne, but associated with him Theodosius, . yuang 
Spaniard of great ability, as Emperor of the East. While 
Gratian marched to Gaul, to stay the increasing inroads oi ti'« 
Eranks, Theodosius was left to deal with the Goths, who wei\ 
beginning to cultivate the fields of Thrace , as if they meant 
to stay there. 

He was obliged to confirm them in the possession of the 
greater part of the country. They were called allies of the 
Empire , were obliged to furnish a certain number of soldiers, 
but retained their own kings, and were governed by their own 
laws. After the death of Fridigern, Theodosius invited A thanaric 
to visit him. The latter, considering himself now absolved 
from his vow not to cross the Danube, accepted the invitation, 
and was received in Constantinople on the footing of an equal 
by Theodosius. He died a Tew weeks after his arrival, and the 
Emperor walked behind his bier, in the funeral proceSLon?" 
For several years the relations between the two powers con- 
tinued peaceful and friendly. Both branches of the Goths were 
settled together, south of the Danube, their relinqxdshed terri- 
tory north of that river being occupied by tbe Huns, who were 
still pressing westward. 

In Italy, Yalentinian II. succeeded his brother Gratian. 
His chief minister was a Frank, named Arbogast, who, learn- 
ing that he was to be dismissed from his place, had the young 
Yalentinian assassinated, and set up a new Emperor, Eugene, 
in his stead. This act brought him into direct conflict with 
Theodosius. Arbogast called upon his countrymen, the Franks, 
who sent a large body of troops to his assistance, while 
Theodosius strengthened his army with 20,000 Gothic 


Who marcTaed aga^st Mm, and when? Where was the great "battle fought? 
How did it end? W'h'd succeeded to the Eoman throne? What treaty did 
Theodosius make with the Goths? How did he treat Athanaric? Where were 
tho Goths and the Huns now settled? What happened in Italy? 
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soldiers. Then, for tlio first time, Frank and Gotli — West- 
Oerman and East-German — ^faced each other as enemies. The 
Gothic auxiliaries of Theodosius were commanded by two 
leaders, Alaric and Stilicho, already distinguished among their 
people^%nd destined to play a remarkable part in the history 
of Europe. The battle between the two armies was fought 
.near Aq^uileia, in the year 394. The sham Emperor, Eugene, 
was captured and beheaded, Arbogast threw himself upon his 
sword, and Theodosius was master of the West. 

The Emperor, however, lived but a few months to enjoy 
his single rule. He died at Milan, in 395, after having divided 
the government of the Empire between his two sons. Honorius, 
the elder, was sent to Kome, with the Gothic chieftain, Stilicho, 
as his minister and guardian; while the boy Arcadius, at Con- 
stantinople, was intrusted to the care of a Gaul, named Rufinus. 
Alaric, perhaps a personal enemy of the latter, perhaps jealous 
of the elevation of Stilicho to such an important place, refused 
to submit to the new government. He collected a large body 
of his countrymen, and set out on a campaign of plunder, 
through Greece. Every ancient city , except Thebes , fell into 
his hands, and only Athens was allowed to buy her exemption 
Jroip. .pillage. 

The Gaul, Rufinus, took no steps to arrest this devastation ; 
wherefore, it is said, he was murdered at the instigation of 
Stilicho, who then sent a fleet against Alaric. This under- 
taking was not entirely successful, and the government of 
Constantinople finally purchased peace by making Alaric the 
Imperial Legate in Illyria. In the year 403 , he was sent to 
Italy, as the representative of the Emperor Arcadius, to over- 
throw the power of his former fellow-chieftain, Stilicho, who 
ruled in the name of Honorius. His approach, with a largo 
army, threw the whole country into terror. Honorius shut 
himself up within the walls of Ravenna , while Stilicho called 
the legions from Gaul, and even from Britain, to his support, 
A great battle was fought near the Po , but without deciding 


WEat two Germanic tribes met as enemies? Wbo were the Gothic loaders? 
When, and where was the battle? What was its result? When did Theodosius 
die? Who succeeded him? What was Alaric’s course? What lands did lie 
plunder? How was peace made with him? When and why was he sent to 
Italy? ,What happened at his approach? 
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tlie struggle ; and Alaric had already begun to march towards 
Rome, when a treaty was made by which he and his army 
were allowed to return to Illyria with all the booty they had 
gathered in Italy. 

Fire years afterwards, when Stilicho was busy in endeavor- 
ing to keep the Franks and Alemanni out of Gaul, and to 
drive back the incursions of mixed German and Celtic bands 
which began to descend from the Alps, Alaric again made his 
appearance, demanding the payment of certain sums, which he 
claimed were due to him. Stilicho, having need of his military 
strength elsewhere, satisfied Alaric’s claim by the payment 
of 4)000 pounds of gold; but the Romans felt themselves 
bitterly humiliated, and Honorius, listening to the rivals of 
Stilicho, gave his consent to the assassination of the latter and 
his whole family, including the Emperor’s own sister, Serena, 
whom Stilicho had married. 

"When the news of this atrocious act reached Alaric, he 
turned and marched back to Italy. There was now no skilful 
commander to oppose him : the cowardly Honorius took refuge 
in Ravenna, and the Goths advanced, without resistance, to 
the gates of Rome. The walls, built by Aurelian, were too 
strong to be taken by assault, but all supplies were cut off, 
and the final surrender of the city became only a q[uestion of 
time. "When a deputation of Romans represented to Alaric 
that the people still numbered half a million, he answered: 
“The thicker the grass, the better the mowing 1” They were 
finally obliged to yield to his demands, and pay a ransom con- 
sisting of 5,000 pounds of gold, 30,000 pounds of silver, 
many thousands of silk robes , and a large (quantity of spices, 
— a total value of something more than three millions of dol- 
lars. In addition to this, 40,000 slaves, mostly of Germanic 
blood, escaped to his camp and became free. 

Alaric only withdrew into northern Italy , where he soon 
found a new cause of dispute with the government of Honorius, 
in Ravenna. He seems to have been a man of great military 
genius, but little capacity for civil rule; of much energy and 


What was the end of the expedition? Why did he return io Italy, and 
when? What arrangement did Stilicho make? What was his fate? What 
did Alaric then do ? What was hia answer to the Eomans? On what con- 
ditions did he spare Borne? What seems to have hoen his character? 
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ambition, but little judgment. The result of liis quarrel with 
Honorius was, that he marched again to Kome, jproclaimed 
Attalus, the goveimor of the city, Emperor, and then demanded 
entrance for himself and his troops, as an ally. The demand 
could not be refused: Kome was opened to the Goths, who 
partici|)ated in the festivals which accompanied the coronation 
of Attalus, It was nothing but a farce, and seems to have been 
partly intended as such by Alaric, who publicly deposed the 
new Emperor, shortly afterwards, on his march to Kavenna. 

There were further negotiations with Honorius, which 
came to nothing; then Alaric advanced upon Kome the third 
time, not now as an ally, but as an avowed enemy. The city 
could make no resistance, and on the 24th of August, 410, the 
Goths entered it as conquerors. This event, so famous in 
history, has been greatly misrepresented. Later researches 
show that, although the citizens were despoiled of their wealth, 
the buildings and monuments were spared. The people were 
subjected to violence and outrage for the space of six days, 
after which Alaric marahed out of Kome with his army, leaving 
the city, in its external appearance, very much as he found it. 

He directed his course towards Southern Italy , with the 
intention , it was generally believed, of conquering Sicily and 
then crossing into Africa. The plan was defeated by his death, 
in 4 1 1 , at Cosenza , a town on the banks of the Busento , in 
Calabria. His soldiers turned the river from its course, dug 
a grave in its bed, and there laid the body of Alaiic, wifh all 
the gems and gold he had gathered. Then the Busento was 
restored to its channel, and the slaves who had performed the 
work were slain, in order that Alaric’s place of burial migljit 
never be known. 

His brother-in-law, Ataulf (Adolph), was his successor. 
He was also the brother-in-law of Honorius, having married 
the latter’s sister, Placidia, after she was taken captive by 
Alaric. He was therefore strengthened by the conquests of 
the one and by his family connexion with the other. The Visi- 
goths, who had gradually gathered together under Alaric, 


What was the result of his quarrel with Honorius? What did ho do in 
Borne? How did he come, tho third time? When did he enter Borne? What 
damage did he do to the city? What was his design, afterwards? When 
and where did he die? How was ho buried? Who was his successor? 
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412, and established them in Southern Gaul. They took pos« 
session of all the region lying between the Loire and the 
Pyrenees, with Toulouse as their capital. 

What treaty waB made hyAtaulf? Where did the Visigoths settle? What 
was their capital? 
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Thus, in the space of forty years, the Yisigoths left their 
home on the Black Sea,' between the Danube and the Dniestei , 
passed through the whole breadth of the Eoman Empire, from 
Constantinople to the Bay of Biscay, after having traversed 
both the Grecian and Italian peninsulas, and settled themselves 
again in what seemed to be a permanent home. During this 
extraordinary migration, they maintained their independence 
as a people, they preserved their laws, customs and their own 
rulers ; and , although frequently at enmity with the Empire, 
they were never made to yield it allegiance. Under Athan- 
aric , as we have seen , they were united for a time with the 
Ostrogoths, and it was probably the renown and success of 
Alaric which brought about a second separation. 

Of course the impetus given to this branch of the Germanic 
race by the invasion of the Huns did not affect it alone. Be- 
fore the Yisigoths reached the shores of the Atlantic, all Central 
Europe was in movement. Leaving them there for the present, 
and also leaving the great body of the Ostrogoths in Thrace 
and Illyria, we will now return to the nations whom we left 
maintaining their existence on German soil. 


CHAPTER YL 

TlsE INVASION OB THE HUNS, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

( 412 — 472 .) 

General Westward Moyement of the Baccs. — Stiliclxo’s Defeat of the Germans. 
—Migration of the Alans, Vandals, ifcc. — Saxon Ooloniziation of England. 
—The Vandals in Africa. — Decline of Borne. — Spread of German Tower. — 
Attila, king of the Hnns.— Eise of his Power.— Superstitions concerning 
him. — ^His March into Prance. — ^He is opposed hy Aiitius and Thcodorio. 
— The Great Battle near Chalons.— Betreat of Attila.— He destroys Aq,uiloia. 
—Invades Italy.— His Death.— Geiserich takqs and plunders Borne.— End 
of the Western Empire.— The Huns expelled.— Movements of the Tribes 
on German soil. 

The westward movement of the Huns was followed, soon 
afterwards, by an advance of the Slavonic tribes on the north, 


Describe the migrations of the Yisigoths. What was their political condi- 
tion during this time? Their relation to the Ostrogoths? “What other rosultfl 
followed the invasions of the Huns? 
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who first took possession of the territory on the Baltic relin- 
quished by the Groths, and then gradually pressed onward 
towards the Elbe. The Huns themselves, temporarily settled 
in the fertile region north of the Danube, pushed the Vandals 
westward towards Bohemia, and the latter, in their turn, 
pressed upon the Marcomanni. Thus , at the opening of the 
fifth century, all the tribes, from the Baltic to the Alps, along 
the eastern frontier of Germany, were partly or wholly forced 
to fall back. This gave rise to a union of many of them, in- 
cluding the Vandals , Alans , Suevi and Burgundians , under a 
chief named Radagast. Numbering half a million, they crossed 
the Alps into Northern Italy, and demanded territory for new 
homes. 

Stilicho, exhausted by his struggle with Alaric, whose 
retreat from Italy he had just purchased, could only meet this 
new enemy by summoning his legions from Gaul and Britain* 
He met Radagast at Fiesole (near Florence) , and so crippled 
the strength of the invasion that Italy was saved._The German 
tribes recrossed the Alps, and entered Gaul the following year. 
Here they gave up their temporary union, and each tribe se- 
lected its own territory. The Alans pushed forwards, crossed 
the Pyrenees, and finally settled in Portugal; the Vandals 
followed and took possession of all Southern Spain, giving their 
name to (V) -Andalusia; the Suevvafter fighting, but not con- 
quering, the native Basque tribes of the Pyrenees, selected 
what is now the province of Galicia ; while the Burgundians 
stretched from the Rhine through western Switzerland, and 
southward nearly to the mouth of the Rhone. The greater 
part of Gaul was thus already lost to the Roman power. 

The withdrawal of the legions from Britain by Stilicho left 
the population unprotected. The Britons were then a mixture 
of Celtic and Roman blood, and had become greatly demoralized 
during the long decay of the Empire ; so they were unable to 
resist the invasions of the Piets and Scots, and in this emergency 


What first followed the advance of the Huns? What tribes were displaced, 
near the Danube? What general movement took place, and when? What 
new union was formed, and with what object? How did Stilicho meet the 
danger? Where was the battle, and what were its results? Where did the 
Alans settle? The Vandals? The Suevi? The Burgundians? 
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they summoned the Saxons and Angles to their aid. Two 
chiefs of the latter, Hengist and Horsa, accepted the invitation, 
landed in England in 449, and received lands in Kent. They 
were followed by such numbers of their countrymen that the 
allies soon became conquerors , and portioned England among 
themselves. They brought with them their speech and their 
ancient pagan religion, and for a time overthrew the rude form 
of Christianity which had prevailed among the Britons since 
the days of Constantine. Only Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, 
Wales and Cornwall resisted the Saxon rule, as, across the 
Channel, in Brittany, a remnant of the Celtic Gauls resisted 
the sway of the Franks. From the year 449 until the landing 
of William the Conqueror, in 1066, nearly all England and 
the Lowlands of Scotland were in the hands of the Saxon race. 

; ^Ataulf, the king of the Yisigoths, was murdered soon after 
establishing his people in Southern France. Wallia, his suc- 
cessor, crossed the Pyrenees, drove the Yandals .out of noi^thom/ 
Spain, and made the Ebro river the boundary between them 
and his Yisigoths. Fifteen years afterwards, in 429, the YanT,/ 
dais, under their famous king, Geiserich (incorrectly called 
Genseric in many histories), were invited by the Koman Go- 
vernor of Africa to assist him in a revolt against the Empire. 
They crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in a body, took possession 
of all the Koman provinces, as far eastward as Tunis, and made 
Carthage the capital of their new kingdom. The Yisigoths 
immediately occupied the remainder of Spaini jjvhich they held 
for nearly three hundred years afterwards, j/ 

Thus, although the name and state of an Emperor of the 
West were kept up in Kome until the year 476, the Empire 
never really existed after the invasion of Alaric. The dominion 
over Italy, Gaul and Spain, claimed by the Emperors of the 
East, at Constantinople, was acknowledged in documents, but 
(except for a short time , under Justinian) was never practi- ■ 


What happened, in Britain? Whom did the Britons summon, and "why? 
What chiefs came to England, and when.? What was the consoquonoe ? 
What change in religion took place? Whore wore the Saxons resisted? Who 
resisted the Pranks in Gaul? How long was England in the hands of tho 
Saxons? What took place among the Visigoths, at this time? When did tho 
Vandals cross to Africa? Why? What did they do there? How long did 
the Visigoths possess Spain? 
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cally exercised. Eome liad been tbe supreme power of tbe 
known world for so many centuries, that a superstitious in- 
fluence still clung to tbe very name, and tbe ambition of tbe 
Germanic kings seems to have been, not to destroy tbe Empire, 
but to conquer and make it tbeir own. 

Tbe rude tribes, wbicb, in tbe time of Julius Caesar, were 
buried among tbe mountains and forests of tbe country be- 
tween tbe Kbine, tbe Danube and tbe Baltic Sea, were now, 
five hundred years later, scattered over all Europe, and begin- 
ning to establish new nations on tbe foundations laid by Eome. 
As soon as they cross the old boundaries of Germany, they 
come into tbe light of history, and we are able to follow tbeir 
wars and migrations ; but we know scarcely anything , during 
this period, of tbe tribes wbicb remained within those bound- 
aries. We can only infer that the Marcomanni settled be^ 
tween tbe Danube and tbe Alps, in what is now Bavaria ; that, 
early in tbe flftb century, tbe Tburingians established a king- 
dom including nearly all Central Germany *, and that tbe Sla- 
vonic tribes, pressing westward through Prussia, were checked 
by tbe valor of the Saxons, along tbe/ine of the Elbe, since 
only scattered bands of them were f^nd beyond that river at 
a later day. / 

Tbe first impulse to all these ^onderful movements came, 
as we have seen, from tbe Hun^ These people, as yet un- 
conquered, were so dreaded by tbe Emperors of tbe East, 
that tbeir peace was purchased , like that of tbe Goths a 
hundred years before, by large annual payments. For fift/ 
years, they seemed satisfied to rest in tbeir new home, making 
occasional raids across tbe Danube, and gradually bringing 
under tbeir sway tbe fragments of Germanic tribes already 
settled in Hungary or left behind by tbe Goths. In 428 , At- 
tua and bis brother Bleda became kings of tbe Huns, but tbe 
^tter’s death,in446,leftAttila sole ruler. His name was already 
famous , far and wide, for bis strength, energy and intelbgence. 
His capital was established near Tokay, in Hungary, where be 

What -was the condition of the Boman Empire? Where were now the 
original Gorman tribes? Do we know anything of Germany at this time? 
What movements probably took place there? What occasioned aU these 
changes? How long did the Htina remain quiet? Who became subject to 
them? Who were their kings? When did Attila become sole xnlei? 
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liyed in a great castle of wood, surrounded with moats and pali- 
sades. He was a man of short stature, with broad head, neck and 
shoulders, and fierce, restless eyes. He scorned the luxury which 
was prevalent at the time, wore only plain woollen garments, 
and ate and drank from wooden dishes and cups. His personal 
power and influence were so great that the Huns looked uj^on 
him as a demigod, while all the neighboring Germanic tribes, 
including a large portion of the Ostrogoths, enlisted under his 
banner. 

,/ After the Huns had invaded Thrace and compelled the 
Eastern Empire to pay a double tribute, the Emperor of the 
West, Yalentinian III. (the grandson of Theodosius) sent an 
embassy to Attila, soliciting his friendship : the Emperor’s sister, 
Sonoria, offered him her hand. Both divisions of the Empire 
"thus did him reverence, and he had little to fear from the force 
which either could bring against him; but the Goths and Van- 
dals, now warlike and victorious races , were more formidable 
foes. Here, however, he was favored by the hostility between 
w^e aged Geiserich, king of th^- Vandals, and the young Theod- 
oric, Mng of the Yisigothajj/ The former sent messages to 
Attila, inciting him to march into Gaul and overthrow Theod- 
or^, who was Geiserich’s relative and rival. Soon afterwards, 
a/new Emperor, at Constantinople, refused the additional 
ycribute, and Yalentinian III withheld the hand of his sister 
Honoria. 

Attila, now — towards the close of the year ^49 — made 
preparations for a grand war of conq^uest. He already pos- 
sessed unbounded influence over the Huns, and supernatural 
signs of his coming career were soon supplied. A peasant dug 
up a jewelled sword, which, it was said , had long before been 
given to a race of kings by the god of war. This was brought 
tp Attila, and thenceforth worn by him. He was called “The 
,,iScourge of God”, and the people believed that wherever the 
hoofs of his horse had trodden no grass ever grew again. The 


Where was hia capital? How did ho live? What was his appoaranoo and 
dress? What was the effect of his personal influence? What advantages did 
he ohtain over the Eoman. Emperors? Who wore his chief foes? What was 
Geiserich’s counsel to him? What induced him to undertake a war of con- 
quest? When was it? What superstition was spread among the people? What 
was he called? 
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fear of liis power, or tlie hope of plunder, drew large numbers 
of the German tribes to his side, and the army with which he 
set out for the conquest, first of Gaul and then of Europe, is 
estimated at from 500,000 to 700,000 warriors. With this, 
passed through the heart of Germany, much of which he 
/-had already made tributary, and^reached the Ehine. Here 
Gunther, the king of the Bilrgundians , opposed him with a 
forco^of 10,000 men, and was speedily crushed. Even a por- 
tip-fi of the Franks, who were then quarrelling among them- 
bs4lves, joined him, and now Gaul, divided between Franks, 
Romani and Yisigoths, was open to his advance. 

Th^ minister and counsellor of Yalentinian IIL was Aetius”, 
the son of a Gothic father and a Roman mother. As soon as 
Attila’s design became known, he hastened to Gaul, collected 
the troops/'still in Roman service, and procfired the alliance of 
Theodoi^b and the Yisigoths. The Aldus, under their king 
Sangipan, were/also persuaded to unite their forces: the 
indep^dent Gbits i^' Brittany, and a large portion of the 
Frat^s and Burguhmans, all of whom were threatened by the 
invasion of the Huns, hastened to the side of Aetius, so that 
the army commanded by himself and Theodoric became nearly 
if not quite equal in numbers to that of Attila. The latter^ 
by this time, had marched into the heart of Gaul, laying waste 
the country through which he passed, and meeting no resis- 
tance until he reached the railed and fortified city of Orleans. 
This was in the year 45 li/ 

Orleans, besieged and hard pressed, was abput to sur- 
render , when Aetius approached with his army.y^ Attila was 
obliged to raise the siege at once, and retreat in order to 
select a better position for the impending battle. He finally 
halted on the broad plains of the province of Champagne, 
near the present city of Chalons, , where his immense body of 
armed horsemen would have ample space to move. Aetius 
and Theodoric followed and pitched their camp opposite to 


What army did lie set out with? Who first opposed him? WhatfaTored 
his march into Gaul? Who was Talentinian’s minister? What were his first 
racasures? What was his success? Who was his chief ally? When did 
Attila hosiege Orleans? Why did he retreat? Where did he halt, and why? 
How were the two armies placed? 

4 
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Mm, on the other side of a small hill which rose from the 
plain. That night, Attila ordered his priests to consult their 
pagan oracles, and ascertain the fate of the morrow’s struggle. 
The answer was: ‘‘Death to the enemy’s leader, destruction to 
the Huns ! ” — but the hope of seeing Aetius fall prevailed on 
Attila to risk his own defeat. 

The next day witnessed one of the greatest battles of 
Mstory. Aetius commanded the right and Theodoric the left 
wing of their army, placing between them the Alans and other 
tribes, of whose fidelity they were not q^nite sure. Attila, 
however, took the centre with his Huns, and formed his wings 
of the Germans and Ostrogoths. The battle began at dawn, 
and raged through the whole day. Both armies endeavored 
to take and hold the hill between them , and the hundreds of 
thousands rolled back and forth, as the victory inclined to one 
side or the other. A brook which ran through the plain w^usp' 
swollen Mgh by the blood of the fallen. At last Thepdwic 
broke Attila’s centre, but was slain in the atta^jL The 
"Visigoths immediately lifted his son, Thorismond, ^ a shield, 
proclaimed him king, and renewed the fight. Huns were 
driven back to the fortress of wagons where their wives, 
children and treasures were collected , when a terrible storm 
of rain and thunder put an end to the battle. Between 200,000 
and 300,000 dead lay upon the plain. 

All night the lamentations of the Hunnish women filled 
the air, Attila had an immense funeral pile constructed of 
saddles, whereon he meant to burn himself and his family, in 
c^ Aetius should renew the fight the next day. But the army 
of the latter was too exhausted to move, and the Huns were 

J illowed to commence their retreat from Gaul, Enraged at his 
errible defeat, Attila destroyed everything in his way, leaving 
a broad track of blood and ashes Mom Gaul through the heart 
of Germany, back to Hungary., / 

By the following year, 452, Attila had collected another 
army, and now directed his march towards Italy. This new 


Wliat was the oracle? How was the army of AStlus disposed? How At- 
tila’s ? Hescrihe the battle. How many were slain ? What was Attila’s in- 
tention, afterwards? Why did he not carry it out? What was the character 
of his retret^t^? VThere did he march next, and when? 
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invasion was so unexpected that the passes of the Alps were 
left undefended, and the Huns reached the rich and populous 
city of Aquileia, on the northern shore of the Adriatic, without 

1/ 
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meeting any opposition. After a siege of three months, they 
took and razed it to the ground so completely that it was never 
rebuilt, and from that day to this only a few piles of shapeless 
stones remain to mark the spot where it stood. The in- 


What city did t® dcatpoy? 
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habitants who escaped took refuge upon the low marshy is- 
lands, separated from the mainland by the lagunes , and there 
formed the settlement which, two or three hundre<J years later, 
became known to the world as Venice, 

Attila marched onward to the Po , destjo'ying everything 
in his way. Here he was met by a deputation, at the head of 
which was Leo, the Bishop (or Pope) of Rome, sent by Yalen- 
l^^tfnian IIL Leo so worked upon the superstitious mind of the 
savagie monarch, that the latter gave up his purpose of taking 
Rojpib, and returned to Hungary with his army, which was 
suffering from disease and want. The next year he died 
Unddenly, in his wooden palace at Tokay. The tradition states 
that his body was inclosed in three coffins, of iron, silver and 
gold, and buried secretly, like that of Alaric, so that no man 
might know his resting-place. He had a great many wives, 
and left so many sons behind him , that their quarrels for the 
succession to the throne divided the Huns into nuiherous 
parties, and quite destroyed their power as a people. 

“l^e alliance between Aetius and the Visigoths ceased im- 
me^ately after the great battle. Valentinian III., suspicious 
o^he fame of Aetius, recalled him to Rome, the year after 
.^tila’s death, and assassinated him with his own hand. The 
treacherous Emperor was himself slain, shortly afterwards, by 
Maximus, who succeeded him, and forced his widow, the 
Empress Eudoxia, to accept him as her husband. Out of re- 
venge, Eudoxia sent a messenger to Geiserich, the old king of 
the Vandals, at Carthage, summoning him to Rome. The Van- 
dals had already built a large fleet and pillaged the shores of 
Sicily and other Mediterranean islands.x Vln 455, Geiserich 
landed at the mouth of the Tiber with a powerful force, and 
marched upon Rome. The city was not strong enough to offer 
any resistance: it was taken, and during two weeks sur- 
rendered to such devastation and outrage that the word 
vandalism has ever since been used to express savage and 
wanton destruction. The churches were plundered of all their 

What city did he destroy? What became of those who escaped? Who 
met him? What was the conseciuence of the meeting? What is said of his 
death and burial? Why were the Huns divided, after his death? What was 
the fate of Afitins? What followed? What revenge did Eudoxia take? When 
did Geiserich take Komo? How did the Vandals act? 
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vessels and ornaments , the old Palace of the Caesars was laid 
waste, priceless works of art destroyed, and those of the in- 
habitants who escaped with their lives were left almost as 
beggars. 

When “the old king of the sea,” as Geiserich was called, 
returned to Africa, he not only left Eome ruined, hut the 
/Western Empire prax3tically overthrown. For seventeen years 
afterwards, Kici^r, a chief of the Suevi, who had been com- 
mander of the Eoman auxiliaries in Gaul, was the real ruler 
of its crumbling fragments. He set up , set aside or slew five 
or six so-called Emperors, at his own will, and finally died in 
^ 2, only four years before the boy, Romulus Augustulus, was 
compelled to throw oiff the purple and retire into obscurity as 
“the last Emperor of Eome.” 

I^^In455, the year when Geiserich andhisYandals plundered 
Eome, the Germanic tribes along the Danube took ^vantage 
of the dissensions following Attila’s death, and threw off their 
allegiance to the Huns. They all united under a king named 
Ardaric, gave battle, and were so successful that the whole 
tribe of the Huns was forced to retreat eastward into 
Southern Russia. From this time they do not appear again 
in history, although it is probable that the Magyars, who 
came later into the same region from which they were driven, 
brought the remnants of the tribe with them. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries , the great historic 
achievements of the German race, as we have now ^aced them, 
were performed outside of the German territory/ While from 
Thrace to the Atlantic Ocean, from the Scottish Highlands to 
Africa, the new nationalities overran the decayed Eoman Em- 
pire, constantly changing their seats of power, we have n^ in- 
telligence of what was happening within Germany itsel^Both 
branches of the Goths, the Vandals and a part of the Franks 
had become Christians, but the Alemanni, Saxons and Thu- 


Wiiat was tlie effect of this event? WIio became the real ruler of Eome? 
Eor how long? Who was the last Emperor of the West? When did the Ger- 
man tribes rise against the Huns? Who was their leader? What did he 
achieve? What became of the Huns? Where were the great historic achieve- 
ments of the Germans? How fax did their movements extend? 
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ringians were still heathens, although they had by this time 
adopted many of the arts of civilized life. They had no edu- 
cate class, corresponding to the Christian priesthood in the 
IS^st, Italy and Gaul, and even in Britain; and thus no chro- 
nicle of their history has survived. 

Either before or immediately after Attila’s invasion of 
feul, the Marcomanni crossed the Danube, and took possession 
of the plains between that river and the Alps. They were 
called the Boiarii, from their former home of four centuries in 
Bohemia, and from this name is derived the German JSlaiern, 
Bavaria. They kept possession of the new territory, adapted 
themselves to the forms of Boman civilization which they found 
there, and soon organized themselves into a small but distinct 
and tolerably independent nation. 

But the period of the Migration of the Eaccs was not yet 
finished. The shadow of the old Roman Empire still remained, 
and stirred the ambition of each successive king, so that he 
was not content with territory sufficient for the needs of his 
own people, but must also try to conquer his neighbors and 
extend his rule. The bases of the modern states of Europe 
were already laid, but not securely enough for the building 
thereof to be commenced. Two more important movements 
were yet to be made before this bewildering period of change 
and struggle came to an end. 


What -was the religious faith of the aiffereiat trlhos ? How was Bavaria 
settled? Whence comes the name? What influence did the Bomau Einpiro 
still estercise ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE EISE AHD BALL OF THE OSTEOGOTHS. (472 670.) 

Odoalcer conquers Italy.— Theodoric leads tlie Ostrogoths to Italy.— He 
defeats and slays Odoaker. — ^He hecomes King of Italy. — Chlodwig, King 
of the Franks, puts an End to the Eoman Eule. — ^War between the Franks 
and Visigoths.— Character of Theodoric’s Eule. — ^Hls Death. — His Mauso- 
leum.— End of the Burgundian Kingdom. — Plans of Justinian. — ^Belisarius 
destroys the Vandal Power in Africa^— He conquers Vitiges, and overruns 
Italy. — ^Narses defeats Totila and Teias. — End of the Ostrogoths. — Narsea 
summons the Dongohards.— They conquer Italy. — The Exarchy and Borne. 
—End of the ISdigrations of the Eaces. ^ ' 

/. V*' 

Aftee the death of Ricimer, in 472, Italy, weakened by 
invasion and internal dissension, was an easy prey to the firsts 
strong hand which might claim possession. Such a hand was 
soon found in a chief named Odoaker (the name is sometimes 
incorrectly given as Odoacer ) , said to have been a native of 
the island of Riigen, in the Baltic. He commanded a large 
force, composed of the smaller German tribes from the banks 
of the Danube, who had thrown off the yoke of the Fann. 
Many of these troops had served the last half-dozen 
Emperors whom Ricimer set up or threw down, and the^ '..H 
claimed one-third of the Italian territory for themselve / 1 
their families. When this was refused, Odoaker, at their ’ 
took the boy Romulus Augustulus prisoner, banished bin . * : 
proclaimed himself king of Italy, in 476, making Raven:: t 
capital. 

The dynasty at Constantinople still called its dou* 

“The Roman Empire,” and claimed authority over al- t'hc 
West. But it had not the means to make its claim acLu*;*- » 
ledged, and in this emergency the Emperor Zeno turp;Kl 
Theodoric, the young king of the Ostrogoths, who had 
brought up at his court, in Constantinople. He was the ^ 
cessor of three brothers, who, after the dispersion of the 
had united some of the smaller German tribes with the 


Wliat new cliiof came to Italy? Whom did he command? What d e ■ . c ; 
claim? What was Odoaker’s course? When did he become king? W' i** 
the Eastern Emperor determine? Who was Theodoric? 
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gotiis, and restored the former power and influence of the 
race. 

Theodoric (who must not be confounded with his namesake, 
the Visigoth king, who fell in conquering Attila) was a man 
of great natural ability, which had been well developed by his 
education in Constantinople. He accepted the appointment of 
General and Governor from the Emperor, yet the preparations 
he made for the expedition to Italy show that he intended 
to remain and establish his own kingdom there. It was not 
a military march , but the migration of a people , which he 
headed. The Ostrogoths and their allies took with them their 
wives and children, their herds and household goods: they 
moved so slowly, up the Danube and across the Alps, now 
halting to rest and recruit, now fighting a passage through 
some hostile tribe, that several years elapsed before they 
reached Italy. 

Odoaker had reigned fourteen years, with more justice and 
discretion than was common in those times , and was able to 
raise a large force, in 489, to meet the advance of Theodoric. 
After three severe battles had been fought, he was forced to 
take shelter within the strong walls of Kavenna; but he again 
sallied forth and attacked the Ostrogoths with such bravery 
that he came near defeating them. Finally, in 493, after a 
siege of three years, he capitulated, and was soon afterwards 
treacherously murdered, by order of Theodoric, at a banquet 
to which the latter had invited him. 

Having the power in his own hands, Theodoric now threw . 
oEhis assumed subjection to the Eastern Empire, put on the 
Roman purple, and proclaimed himself king. All Italy, in- 
cluding Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, fell at once into his hands ; 
and , having left a portion of the Ostrogoths behind him , on 
the Danube, he also claimed all the region between, in order 
to preserve a communication with them. He was soon so 
strongly settled in his new realm that he had nothing to fear 


Wliat appointment was given to him ? What preparations did he make ? 
How did he march? When did he meet Odoaker? How many battles wore 
fought, and what was the -result? When did Odoaker surrender? What was 
his fate? What was Theodoric’s next movement? What did ho possess, and 
what cdaim? 
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from the Emperor Zeno and his successors. The latter did 
not venture to show any direct signs of hostihty towards him, 
but remained quiet; while, on his part, beyond seizing a por- 
tion of Pannonia, he refrained from interfering with their rule 
in the East. 

In the West, however, the case was different. Five years 
before Theodoric’s arrival in Italy, the last relic of Eoman 
power disappeared for ever from Gaul. A general named 
Syagrius had succeeded to the command, after the murder of 
Aetius, and had formed the central provinces into a Eoman, 
state, which was so completely cut off from all connection with 
tlie Empire that it became practically independent. The 
Franks, who now held all Northern Gaul and Belgium, from 
the Ehine to the Atlantic, with Paris as their capital, were by 
this time so strong and well organized, that their king, Chlod- 
wig, boldly challenged Syagrius to battle. The challenge was 
accepted: a battle was fought near Soissons, in the year 486, 
the Homans were cut to pieces, and the river Loire became the 
southern boundary of the Frank kingdom. The territory be- 
tween that river and the Pyrenees still belonged to the 
Visigoths. 

While Theodoric was engaged in giving peace, order, and 
a new prosperity to the war-worn and desolated lands of Italy, 
his Frank rival, Chlodwig, defeated the Alemanni, conquered 
the Celts of Brittany — then called Armorica — and thus greatly 
increased his power. We must return to him and the history 
of his dynasty in a later chapter, and will now only briefly 
mention those incidents of his reign which brought him into 
conflict with Theodoric, 

In the year 500, Chlodwig defeated the Burgundians and 
^for a time rendered them tributary to him. He then turned 
to the Visigoths and made the fact of their being Arian 
Christians a pretext for declaring war against them. Their 
king was Alaric 11., who had married the daughter of Theod- 


Wliat was the policy of the Eastern Emperors towards Mm? What was 
the state of things in Gaul? Who was the last Eoman govemcr there? What 
territory did the Eranks hold? Who was their king? When did the Eoman 
rule cease, and how? WTiat did the Visigoths hold? What were Chlodwig’a 
further sncoessos? Whom did he next defeat? 
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oric. A battle was fougbt in 507 : tbe two kings met , and, 
fighting hand to hand, Alaric IE. was slain by Chlodwig. The 
latter soon afterwards took and plundered Toulouse, the Visi- 
goth capital, and claimed the territory between the Loire and 
the Garonne. 

Theodoric, whose grandson Amalaric (son of Alaric II.) was 
now king of the Visigoths, immediately hastened to the relief 
of the latter. His military strength was probably too great 
for Chlodwig to resist, for there is no report of any great 
battle having been fought. Theodoric took possession of 
Provence, re-established the Loire as the ' southern boundaiy of 
the Franks, and secured the kingdom of his grandson. The 
capital of the Visigoths, however, was changed to Toledo, in 
Spain. The Emperor Anastasiug., to keep up the pretence 
of retaining his power in Gaul, appointed Chlodwig Eoman 
Consul, and sent him a royal diadem and purple mantle. So 
much respect was still attached to the name of the Empire 
that Chlodwig accepted the title, and was solemnly invested by 
a Christian Bishop with the crown and mantle. In the year 
511 he died, having founded the kingdom of France. 

The power of Theodoric was not again assailed. As the 
king of the Ostrogoths, he ruled over Italy and the islands, 
and the lands between the Adriatic and the Danube ; as the 
guardian of the young Amalaric, his sway extended over 
Southern France and all of Spain. He was peaceful, prudent 
and wise, and his reign, by contrast with the convulsions which 
preceded it, was called “a golden age” by his Italian subjects. 
Although he and his people were Germanic in blood and 
Arians in faith, while the Italians were Koman and Athanasian, 
he guarded the interests and subdued the prejudices of both, 
and the respect which his abilities inspired preserved peace 
between them. The murder of Odoaker is a lasting stain upon 
his memory: the execution of the philosopher Boethius is an- 
other, scarcely less dark; but, with the exception of these two 


Under what pretext did he make war on the Visigoths? What was the 
result of the war? What part did Theodoric take? What did ho effect? 
Where was the capital transferred? What distinction was conferretl on Ohlod- 
wigv and by whom? When did he die? What was Ms great work? How far 
did Theodoxic^s power extend? What was the character of his reign? 
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acts, Ms reign was marked by wisdom, justice and tolerance. 
The surname of “The Great” was given to Mm by Ms cotem- 
poraries, not so much to distinguish Mm from the Theodoric 
of the Yisigoths, as on account of his eminent qualities as a 
ruler. From the year 500 to 526, when he died, he was the 
most powei'ful and important monarch of the civilized world. 

During Theodoric’s life, Kavenna was the capital of Italy: 
Rome had lost her ancient renown, but her Bishops, who were 
now called Popes, were the rulers of the Church of the West, 
and she thus became a religious capital. The ancient enmity 
of the Arians and AiJ[agj 3 iSian£Lhad only grown stronger by 
time, and Theodoric, although he became popular with the 
masses of the people, was always hated by the priests. When 
he died, a splendid mausoleum was built for his body, at Ra- 
venna, and still remains standing. It is a circular tower, resting 
zn an arched base with ten sides, and surmounted by a dome, 
which is formed of a single stone, 36 feet in diameter and 4 
feet in thickness. The sarcophagus in which he was laid was 
afterwards broken open, by the order of the Pope of Rome, 
and his ashes were scattered to the winds, as those of a 
heretic. 

When Theodoric died, the enmities of race and sect, which 
he had suppressed with a strong hand, broke out afresh. He 
left behind Mm a grandson, ^ jhMarm , only ten years old, to 
whose mother, Amalasunta, was entrusted the regency, during 
his minority. His other grandson, Amalaric, was king of the 
Yisigoths, and sufficiently occupied in building up his power 
in Spain. In Italy, the hostility to Amalasunta’s regency was 
chiefly religious; but the Eastern Emperor, on the one side, 
and the Franks on the other, were actuated by political con- 
siderations. The former, the last of the great Emperors, 
Justinian, determined to recover Italy for the Empire; the 
latter only waited an opportunity to get possession of the 
whole of Gaul. Amalasunta was persuaded to sign a treaty, 


What was he called, and why? What position did he hold? How long? 
What was his capital? What was Eome? How was Theodoric regarded by 
■the priests ? Where was he buried? Describe his Mansoleum. What became 
of his remains? Who sncceeded him? Who was his other grandson? What 
were the designs of Justinian? What those of the Eranks? 
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by wMcli tbe territory of Provence was given back to the 
Burgundians. The latter were immediately assailed by the 
sons of Chlodwig, and in the year 534 the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, after having stood for 125 years, ceased to exist. Not 
long afterwards the Visigoths were driven beyond the Pyre- 
nees, and the whole of what is now France and Belgium, with 
a part of "Western Switzerland, was in the possession of the 
Franks. 

While these changes were taking place in the West, Jus- 
tinian had not been idle in the East. He was fortunate in 
having two great generals, Belisarius and Narses, who had 
already restored the lost prestige of the Imperial army. His 
first movement was to recover Northern Africa from the Van- 
dals, who had now been settled there for a hundred years, and 
began to consider themselves the inheritors of the Carthaginian 
power. Belisarius, with a fleet and a powerful army, was sent 
against them. Here, again, the difference of religious doctrine 
between the Vandals and the Romans whom they had subjected, 
made his task easy. The last Vandal king, Gelimer, was 
defeated and besieged in a fortress called P^appua. After the 
siege had lasted all winter, Belisarius sent an officer,- Pharas, 
to demand surrender. Gelimer refused, but added: “If you 
will do me a favor, Pharas, send me a loaf of bread, a sponge 
and a harp.” Pharas, astonished, asked the reason of this re- 
quest, and Gelimer answered: “I demand bread, because I have 
seen none since I have been besieged here ; a sponge , to cool 
my eyes which are weary with weeping, and a harp, to sing 
the story of my misfortunes.” Soon afterwards he surrendered, 
and in 534 all Northern Africa was restored to Justinian. 
The Vandals disappeared from history, as a race, but some of 
their descendants, with light hair, blue eyes and fair skins, 
still live among the valleys of the Atlas Mountains, where they 
are called Berbers, and keep themselves distinct from the Arab 
population. 


WTiat next happened? When did liie kingdom of Burgundy cease to exist? 
What were the next conquests of the Franks? Who were Justinian’s generals? 
What was his first measure? What success had Belisarius ? Who was the 
laat Vandal king? What story is related of him? When did he surrender? 
What became of the Vandals? Who are their descendants? 
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Amalasunta , in the mean time, had been murdered by a 
relative whom she had chosen to assist her in the government. 
This gave Justinian a pretext for interfering, and Belisarins 
was next sent with his army to Italy. The Ostrogoths chose 
a new king, YiJ^ges, and the struggle which followed was long 
and desperate. Rome and IMhla.u were taken and ravaged: in 
the latter city 300,000 persons are said to have been slaugh- 
tered. Belisarius finally obtained possession of Ravenna , the 
Gothic capital, took Vitiges prisoner and sent him to Con- 
stantinople. The Goths immediately elected another king, To- 
tila, who carried on the struggle for eleven years longer. 
Visigoths, Franks, Burgundians and even Alemanni, whose 
alliance was sought by both sides, flocked to Italy in the hope 
of securing booty, and laid waste the regions which Belisarins 
and Totila had spared. 

When Belisarius was recalled to Constantinople, Narses 
took his place , and continued the war with the diminishing 
remnant of the Ostrogoths. Finally in the year 552, in a great 
battle among the Apennines, Totila was slain, and the struggle 
seemed to be at an end. But the Ostrogoths proclaimed the 
young prince Teias as their king, and marched southward un- 
der his leadership , to make a last fight for their existence as 
a nation. Narses followed, and not far from Cumae, on a 
mountain opposite Tesiisdus, he cut off their communication 
with the sea, and forced them to retreat to a higher position, 
where there was neither water for themselves nor food for 
their animals. Then they took the bridles off their horses and 
turned them loose, formed themselves into a solid sc[uare of 
men, with Teias at their head, and for two whole days fought 
with the valor and the desperation of men who know that 
their cause is lost, but nevertheless will not yield. Although 
Teias was slain, they still stood; and on the third morning 
Narses allowed the survivors, about 1000 in number, to march 
away, with the promise that they would leave Italy. 


Wliat ’waa Justinian’s pretext for interfering in Italy? Wlio was Hng of 
the Ostrogoths? What were the events of the war? WTiat snccess had Beli- 
sarius? Who was the next king of the Ostrogoths? What trihes flocked to 
Italy, and why ? Who succeeded Belisarius? When and where was the great 
battle fought, and with what result? Where did the Ostrogoths retreat? 
Describe their last fight.* 
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Thus gloriously came to an end, after enduring sixty years, 
the Gothic power in Italy, and thus, like a meteor, brightest 
before it is quenched , the Gothic name fades from history. 
The Yisigoths retained their supremacy in Spain until 711 , 
when Eoderick, their last king, was slain by the Sai-acens, but 
the Ostrogoths, after this campaign of Narses, are never heard 
of again as a people. Between Hermann and Charlemagne, 
there is no leader so great as Theodoric, but his empire died 
with him. He became the hero of the earliest German songs ; 
his name and character were celebrated among tribes who had 
forgotten his history, and his tomb is one of the few monu- 
ments left to us from those ages of battle, migration and 
change. The Ostrogoths were scattered and their traces lost. 
Some, no doubt, remained in Italy, and became mixed with 
the native population; others joined the people which were 
nearest to them in blood and habits; and some took refuge 
among the fastnesses of the Alps. It is supposed that the 
Tyrolese, for instance, may be among their descendants. 

The apparent success of Justinian in bringing Italy again 
under the sway of the Eastern Empire was also only a flash, 
before its final extinction. The Ostrogoths were avenged by 
one of their kindred races. Narses remained in Kavenna as 
s jceger ent of the Empire: his government was stern and harsh, 
but he restored order to the country, and his authority became 
so great as to excite the jealousy of Justinian. After the 
latter’s death, in 565 , it became evident that a plot was formed 
at Constantinople to treat Narses as his great cotemporary, 
Belisarius, had been treated. He determined to resist, and, in 
order to make his position stronger, summoned the Longo- 
bards (Long-Beards) to his aid. 

This tribe, in the time of Caesar, occupied a part of 
Northern Germany, near the mouth of the Elbe. About the 
end of the fourth century we find them on the north hank of 
the Danube , between Bohemia and Hungary. The history of 
their wanderings during the intervening period is unknown. 


What and when was the end of the Yisigoths? How is Theodoric cele- 
brated? What became of the Ostrogoths? Who are supposed to bo among 
.^heir descendants? What was the character of Narses, as a ruler? What plot 
formed against him? Whom, did he call to his aid? Whore were the 
Xiongobards then settled? 
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During tlie reign of Theodoric they oyercame their Germanic 
neighbors, the Heruli, to whom they had been partially sub- 
ject: then followed a fierce struggle with the Gepidse, another 
Germanic tribe, which terminated in the year 660 with the 
defeat and destruction of the latter. Their king, Kunimund, 
fell by the hand of Alboin , king of the Longobards , who had 
a drinking-cup made of his skull. The Longobards , though 
victorious, found themselves surrounded by new neighbors, 
who were much worse than the old. The Avars, who are 
supposed to have been a branch of the Huns, pressed and 
harassed them on the East ; the Slavonic tribes of the north 
descended into Bohemia ; and they found themselves alone be- 
tween races who were savages in comparison with their own. 

The invitation of ISTarses was followed by a movement 
similar to that of the Ostrogoths under Theodoric, Alboin 
marched with all his people, their herds and household goods. 
The passes of the Alps were purposely left undefended at their 
approach, and in 668, accompanied by the fragments of many 
other Germanic tribes who gave up their homes on the Danube, 
they entered Italy and took immediate possession of all the 
northern provinces. The city of Pavia, which was strongly 
fortified, held out against them for four years, and then, on 
account of its strength and gallant resistance , was chosen by 
Alboin for bis capital. 

Italy then became the kingdom of the Longobards, and the 
permanent home of their race, whose name still exists in the 
province of Lombardy. Only Ravenna, Haples and Genoa 
were still held by the Eastern Emperors , constituting what 
was called the Exawhy. Rome was also nominally subject to 
Constantinople, although the Popes were beginning to assume 
the government of the city. The young republic of Yem^e, 
already organized, was safe on its islands in the Adriatic. 

The Migrations of the Races, which were really commenced 
by the Goths when they moved from the Baltic to the Black 


Witli 'Wliat tribes bad they foagbt? Wbenl With wbat restdt? "Wbo -was 
tboir king? How were they situated? How did they march to Italy? When 
did they arrive, and wbat success bad they? Wbat city became tbeir capital, 
and wby? Wbat name have they left in Italy? Wbat was the Exarcby? 
Wbat was tbe position of Bome? of Venice? 
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Sea, But wLicli first became a part of our history in the year 
375, terminated with the settlement of the Lon^ohards^ in 
Italy. They therefore occupied two centuries, and form a 
•^and and stirring period of transition between the Roman 
Empire and the Europe of the Middle Ages. With the exception 
of the inyasion of the Huns, and the slow and rather unevent- 
ful encroachment of the Slavonic race, these great movements 
were carried out by the hindred tribes who inhabited the 
forests of “Germania Magna,” in the time of Ooesar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

EUROPE, AT THE END OE THE MIGRATION OP THE RACES. 

( 570 .) 


Extension of the German Races in A. n. 570.— The Dongohards. — Tlio Pranks. 
—The Visigoths.— The Saxons in Britain. — The Tribes on German Soil. 
— The Eastern Empire.— Relation of the Conquerors to the Conquered Races. 
Influence of Roman Civilization.— The Priesthood.— Obliteration of German 
Origin.— Religion. — The Monarchical Element in Government. — Tlio No- 
bility.— The Cities.— Slavery.— Laws in regard to Crime.— Privileges of the 
Church. — The Transition Period. 


Thus far, we have been following the history of the Ger- 
manic races, in their conflict with Rome, until their complete 
and final triumph at the end of six hundred years after they 
first met Julius Caesar. Within the limits of Germany itself, 
^here was, as we have seen, no united nationality. Even the 
consolidation of the smaller tribes under the names of Gotlis, 
Franks, Saxons and Alemanni, during the third century, was 
only the beginning of a new political development which was 
not continued upon German soil. With the exception of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Ireland, Wales, the Scottish Highlands, 
and the B yzanti ne territory in Turkey, Greece and Italy, all 


When do the Migrations of the Races begin and end? What place do they 
occupy in history? By what tribes were they principally carried out? 

How long did the conflict between the Germans and the Roman Empire 
last? 




IH* OF THE RACES, A, O. BOO. 
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Europ'e was under Germanic rule at tlie end of the Migration 
of the Races, in the year 670. 

^ The Longobards, after the death of Alhoin and his suc- 
cessor, Kleph, prospered greatly under the wise rule of Queen 
Theodolind, daughter of king Garibald of Bavaria, and wife of 
Kleph’s son, Authari. She persuaded them to become Chris- 
tians; and they then gave up their nomadic habits, scattered 
themselves over the country, learned agriculture and the 
mechanic arts , and gradually became amalgamated with the 
native Romans. Their descendants form a large portion of the 
population of Northern Italy, at this day. 

^ The Franks, at this time, were firmly established in Gaul, 
under the dynasty founded by Chlodwig. They owned nearly 
all the territory west of the Rhine, part of Western Switzer- 
land and the valley of the Rhone, to the Mediterranean. Only 
a small strip of territory on the east , between the Pyrenees 
and the upper waters of the Garonne , still belonged to the 
■Visigoths. The kingdom of Burgundy, after an existence of 
125 years, became absorbed in that of the Franks, in 534. 
y/ After the death of Theodoric, the connection of the Visi- 
goths with the other German races ceased. They conquered 
the Suevi, driving them into the mountains of Galicia, subdued 
the Alans in Portugal, and during a reign of two centuries 
more impressed their traces indelibly upon the Spanish people. 
Their history, from this time on, belongs to Spain. Their near 
relations, the Vandals, as we have already seen, had ceased to 
exist. Like the Ostrogoths, they were never named again as 
a separate people. 

^ The Saxons had made themselves such thorough masters 
of England and the lowlands of Scotland, that the native 
Celto-Roman population was driven into Wales and Cornwall. 
The loiter had become Christians under the Empire, and they 
kvi with horror upon the paganism of the Saxons. During 
tm I j- t Jy part of the sixth century, they made a bold but brief 
W't ri f 3 expel the invaders, under the lead of the half-fabulous 


llv . Far did the German rule extend, in 570? Who became queen of the 
? What changes took place under her rule ? Who are their des- 
What was the territory of the Franks, at this time? What was 
l;|’"ihe Visigotlis? What was the relation of the Saxons and Britons? 
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Miig.„Arttnr (of tlie Round Table), who is supposed to have 
died about the year 537. The Angles and Saxons, however, 
not only triumphed, but planted their language, laws and char- 
acter so firmly upon English soil, that the England of the later 
centuries grew from the basis they laid, and the name of Anglo- 
Saxon has become the designation of the English race, all over 
the world. 

Along the northern coast of Germany, the Frisii and the 
Saxons who remained behind had formed two kingdoms and 
asserted a fierce independence. The territory of the latter 
extended to the Hartz mountains, where it met that of the 
Thuringians, who still held Central Germany, southward to 
the Danube. Beyond that river, the new nation of the Ba- 
varians was permanently settled, and had already risen to such 
importance that Theodolind, the daughter of its king, 
bald, was selected for his queen by the Longobard ? 
Authari. 

^,j>.^--^East of the Elbe, through Prussia, nearly the ; : - 
country was occupied by various Slavonic tribes. One of tLr. a 
the Czechs, had taken possession of Bohemia, where they ^ 
afterwards established an independent kingdom. I’v.y-c.rj 
them, the Avars occupied Hungary, now and then makri^u ' (* 
vasions into German territory, or even to the borders of 
Denmark and Sweden, owing to their remoteness fr (.;3 tir. 
great theatre of action, were scarcely affected by the 
changes we have described. 

Ihnally, the Alemanni, though defeated and held b^ick. v.v 
theFranks, maintained their independence in the south'^ x, - 4 ■ 
part of Germany and in Eastern Switzerland, wher- * v: 
descendants are living at this day. Each of all the;>; . 
nationalities included remnants of the smaller original * , 
which had lost their independence in the general struggle. d 
which soon became more or less mixed (except in Ei^yh'ii'l) 
with the former inhabitants of the conquered soil. 


Who attempted to expel tte Saxons, and when? What did tL' [ a:. 
accomplish., in England? What trites remained on the northern .1 ^ * 
Germany? What territory was held hy the Thhringians? Who wet;, eta’/ 
lished south of them? Who occupied Prussia and Bohemia? Who 
How were Denmark and Sweden situated? Where were the Alemann” . ' 
became of the smaller tribes? 
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The Eastern Empire was now too weak and corrupt to 
venture another conflict with these stronger Germanic races, 
whose civilization was no longer very far behind its own. 
Moreover, within sixty years after the Migration came to an 
end, a new foe arose in the East. The successors of Mahomet 
began that struggle which tore Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor 
ftom Christian hands, and which only ceased when, in 1453, 
the crescent floated from the towers of Constantinople. 

linearly all Europe was thus portioned among men of Ger- 
Jhian blood , very few of whom ever again migrated from the 
soil whereon they were now settled. It was their custom to 
demand one-third — in some few instances, two-thirds — of the 
conquered territory for their own people. In this manner, 
Frank and Gaul, Longobard and Eoman, Yisigoth and Spa- 
niard, foimd themselves side by side, and reciprocally in- 
fluenced each other’s speech and habits of life. It must not 
Wmipposed, however, that the new nations lost their former 
‘'^^^haracter, and took on that of the Germanic conquerors. Al- 
most the reverse of this took place. It must be remembered 
that the Gauls, for instance, far outnumbered the Franks ; that 
each conquest was achieved by a few hundred thousand men, 
all of them warriors , while each of the original Eoman pro- 
vinces had several millions of inhabitants. There must have 
been at least ten of the ruled, to one of the nding race. 

The latter, moreover, were gi^eatly inferior to the former 
in all the arts of civilization. In the homes , the dress and 
ornaments, the social intercourse, and all the minor features of 
life, they found their new neighbors above them, and they 
were .quick to learn the use of unaccustomed comforts or 
luxuries. All the cities and small towns were Koman in their 
"architecture, in their municipal organization, and in the cha- 
racter of their trade and intercourse; and the conquerors 
found it easier to accept this old -established order than to 
change it. 


What was the condition of the Eastern Empire? Wliat now power arose 
in the East? What did the G-erman conq,uerors demand? What was tlio re- 
sult? How were the people of the new nations affected? Wliat was the pro- 
portion of Germans to the natives? In what wore the Germans inferior? 
What was the character of the cities and towns? 
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Anotker circumstance contributed to Latinize the German 
races outside of Gei'many. After the inyention of a Gothic 
alphabet by Bishop TJlfila, and his translation of the Bible, 
we hear no more of a written German language until the 
eighth century. There was at least none which was accessible 
to the people, and the Latin continued to be the language of 
government and religion. The priests were nearly all Ko- 
mans, and their interest was to prevent the use of written 
Germanic tongues. Such learning as remained to the world 
was of course only to he acquired through a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. 

AH the influences which surrounded the conquering races 
tended, therefore, to eradicate or change their original German 
characteristics. After a few centuries, their descendants, in 
almost every instance, lost sight of their origin, and even 
looked with contempt upon rival people of the same blood. 
The Franks and Burgundians of the present day speak of 
themselves as “the Latin race” ; the blond and blue-eyed Lom- 
bards of Northern Italy, not long since , hated “the Germans” 
as the Christian of the Middle Ages hated the Jew; and the 
full-blooded English or American Saxon often considers the 
German as a foreigner with whom he has nothing in common. 

By the year 570, all the races outside of Germany, except 
the Saxons and Angles in Britain, had accepted Christianity 
"Within Germany, although the Christian missionaries were at 
work among the Alemanui, the Bavarians, and along the Ehine, 
the great body of the people still held to their old pagan 
worship. The influence of the true faith was no doubt weakened 
by the bitter enmity which still existed between the Atbaaiasian 
and Arian sects, although the latter ceased to be powerful after 
the downfall of the Ostrogoths, But the Christianity which 
prevailed among the Franks, Burgundians and Longobards 
was not pure or intelligent enough to save them from the vices 
which the Eoman Empire left behind it. Many of their kings 


Wliat other circumstance favored the Latin element? What vafl the priest- 
hood ? What were the written languages? What change took place among 
the descendants? Whore is the German origin forgotten? WImt races had 
accepted Christianity in 570? What atill rcamained Pagan? What weakened 
the infLumce of Christianity ? 
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and nobles were polygamists , and the early history of their 
dynasties is a chronicle of falsehood, cruelty and murder. 

In each of the races, the primitive habit of electing chiefs 
by the peo|)le had long since given way to an hereditary mon- 
archy, but in other respects their political organization remained 
much the same. The Franks introduced into Gaul the old Ger- 
man division of the land into provinces, hundreds and com- 
munities, but the king now claimed the right of appointing a 
Count for the first, a Centemrius^ or centurion, for the second, 
and an elder, or head-man, for the third. The people still 
held their public assemblies , and settled their local matters ; 
they were all equal before the law, and the free men paid no 
taxes. The right of declaring war, making peace, and other 
questions of national importance, were decided by a general 
assembly of the people, at which the king presided. The po- 
litical system was therefore more republican than monarchical, 
but it gradually lost the former character as the power of the 
kings increased. 

The nobles had no fixed place and no special rights during 
the migrations of the tribes. Among the Franlrs they were 
partly formed out of the civil officers, and soon included both 
Bomans and Gauls among their number. In Germany their 
hereditary succession was already secured, and they maintained 
their ascendancy over the common people by keeping pace 
with the knowledge and the arts of those times, whde the 
latter remained, for the most part, in a state of ignorance. 

The cities, inhabited by Bomans and Bomanized Gauls, 
retained their old system of government, but paid a tax or 
tribute. Those portions of the other Germanic races which had 
become subject to the Franks were also allowed to keep their 
own peculiar laws and forms of local government , which were 
now, for the first time, recorded in the Latin language. They 
were obliged to furnish a certain number of men capable of 


What were the habits of the kings and nobles? What was their political 
organization? How were the people divided? What officials wore appointed? 
What rights had the people? WThat were the powers of the general assembly? 
What position had the nobles? How were they constituted, among the Franks? 
How did they maintain their influence in Germany? What rights had the 
citw? 
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find among the ancient Germans, — chattels who were bonght 
and sold, and dependents who were bound to give labor or 
tribute in return for the protection of a freeman. The Ro- 
mans in Gaul were placed upon the latter footing by the 
Franks. The children bom of marriages between them and 
the free took the lower and not the higher position, — that is, 
they were dependents. 

The laws in regard to crime were very rigid and severe, 
but not bloody. The body of the free man, like his life, was 
considered inviolate, so there was no corporeal punishment, 
and death was only inflicted in a few extreme cases. The 
worst crimes could be atoned for by the sacrifice of money or 
property. For murder the penalty was 200 shillings (at that 
time the value of 100 oxen), two-thirds of which were given 
to the family of the murdered person, while one-third was 
divided between the judge and the State. This penalty was 
increased threefold for the murder of a Count or a soldier in 
the field, and more than fourfold for that of a Bishop. In some 
of the codes the payment was fixed even for the murder of a 
Duke or King. The slaying of a dependent or a Roman only 
cost half as much as that of a free Frank, while a slave was 
only valued at 35 shillings, or seventeen and a half oxen: the 
theft of a falcon trained for hunting, or a stallion, cost 10 
shiUings more. 

Slander, insult and false- witness were punished in the same 
way. If any one falsely accused another of murder he was 
condemned to pay the injured person the pensRy Axed for 
crime of murder "UhI ,'i^y ..*r ouk 1 o:* .jur-. 

accusations. Th di nl '‘'ohh. -Vtlri!;; 

to the superstiti'^iu. '>i h.j, v^:™' "• *''j 


How were othe ■ r , . : ' : .',\h 

Blavery existed? 1 . .u ' 

cluldren bom of mixed marriages? What was the purdshment for crime? 
What was the fine for murder, and how was it divided? For whom was it 
changed, and how? W'hat was the fine for a dependent, a slave, a falcon? 
How was a false accusation punished? 
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penalty of 180 shillings. Whoever called another a hare^ waa 
fined 6 shillings ; hut if he called him a fox^ the fine was only 
3 shillings. 

As the Germanic races became Christian, the power and 
privileges of the priesthood were manifested in the changes 
made in these laws. Not only was it enacted that the theft of 
property belonging to the Church must he paid back nine-fold, 
but the slaves of the priests were valued at double the amount 
fixed for the slaves of laymen. The Churches became sacred, 
and no criminal could be seized at the foot of the altar. Those 
who neglected to attend worship on the Sabbath , three times 
in succession, were punished by the loss of one-third of their 
property. If this neglect was repeated a second time , they 
were made slaves, and could be sold as such by the Church. 

, The laws of the still pagan Thuringians and Saxons , in 
Germany, did not differ materially from those of the Christian 
Franks. Justice was administered in assemblies of the people, 
and , in order to secure the largest expression of the public 
will, a heavy fine was imposed for the failure to attend. The 
latter feature is still retained, in some of the old Cantons of 
Switzerland. In Thuringia and Saxony, however, the nobles 
had become a privileged class, recognized by the laws, and 
thus was laid the foundation for the feudal system of the 
Middle Ages. 

The transition was now complete. Although the art, taste 
and refinement of the Roman Empire were lost , its civilizing 
infiuence in law and civil organization survived, and slowly 
subdued the Germanic races which inherited its territory. But 
many characteristics of their early barbarism still clung to the 
latter, and a long period elapsed before we can properly call 
them a civilized people. 


Wlmi was the penalty for a chargo of witchcraft? For calling names? 
Whut was the effect of the Church on. these laws? How were the priests 
favored? How ^^as worship enforced? What were the laws of the Pagan 
tribes? How was justice administered, and attendance secured? Whore were 
the nobles a privileged class? What influence of the Eoman Empire re- 
mained? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EHNGDOM OE THE EEAEEE. 

(486—638.) 

i'hlodwig, tLe roiander of the Merovingian Dynasty. — His Conversdon t7 
Christianity.— His Successors. — Thenderich’s Conquest of Thuringia.— 
Union of the Eastern Franks. — ^Austria (or Austrasia) and N'enstria.— 
Crimes of the Merovingian Kings. — Clotar and his Sons. — Sigbert’s Suo 
cesses. — His wife, Brunliilde.— Sigbert’s Death.— Quarrel between Brun> 
hilde and Eredegunde. — Clotar II. — ^Bmnhilde and her Grrandsons.~Her 
Defeat and Death. — Clotar II.’s Beign.— King Dagohert.— The Kohles and 
the Church. — "War with the Thuringians. — ^Picture of the Merovingian Line. 
—A Kew Power. 

/, . • . . 

The liistory of Germany, from the middle of the sixth to 

the middle of the ninth century, is that of France also. After 
having conducted them to their new homes , we take leave of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Tisigoths and the Longobards, and re- 
turn to the Frank dynasty founded hy Chlodwig, about tlie 
year 500, when the smaller kings and chieftains of his race ac- 
cepted him as their ruler. In the histories of France, even 
those written in English, he is called “Clovis”, but we prefer 
to give him his original Frank name. He was the grand- 
son of a petty king, whose name wasMeroyich, whence he and 
his successors are called, in history, the Merovingian dynasty. 
He appears to have been a born conqueror, neither very just 
nor very wise in his actions, but brave, determined and i 
to use any means, g^od or had, in order to attain his eL '*' 
Chlodwig extinguished the last remnant of Roman i * i ■ 
Gaul, iSrthe year 486, as we have related in Chapter YIL II v 
was then only 20 years old, having succeeded to the thi wie 
the age of 15. Shortly afterwards he married the dangki: i af 
one of the Burgundian kings. She was a Ckristian, aiid th- 
deavored, hut for many years without effect, to induce 
give up his pagan faith. Finally, in a war with tne Aleiurajui. 
.in 496, he promised to become a Christian, provided the Cf ■ 


"What history is connected with that of Grermany? For how lout?? 3 ; 
wliom was the Prank dynasty founded? When? How is Chlodwig 
in Franco? "Who was he? 'Vfhat is his dynasty called? What ^ « n .'A 
characteir? Wher?. did ho conquer the Eomans, and at what age ? W1 .ail * 
be marry? Wlrnt did she try to do? 

6 



chlodwig's successoks. 
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of tlie CLristians would give Lim victory. Tlie decisive battle 
was long and bloody, but it ended in the complete rout of the 
Alemanni, and afteiwards all of them who were hving to the 
west of the Ehine became tributary to the Franks, 

Chlodwig and 3,000 of his followers were soon afterwards 
baptized in the Cathedral at Rlieims, by the bishop Reinigius. 
When the king advanced to the baptismal font, the bishop 
said to liim : “Bow thy head, Sicambrian ! — worship what thou 
hast persecuted, persecute what thou hast worshipped!” 
Although nearly all the German Christians at this time were 
Arians, Chlodwig selected the Athanasian faith of Rome, and 
thereby secured the support of the Roman priesthood in France, 
which was of gieat service to him in his ambitious designs. 
This dbEcrcnce of faith also gave him a pretext to march 
against the Burgundians in 500, and the Visigoths in 507 : 
Loth wars were considered holy by the Church. 

His conquest of the Visigoths was prevented, as we have 
seen , hy the interposition of Theodoric. He then devoted his 
remaining years to the complete suppression of all the 
minor Frank kings, and was so successful that when he died, 
in 511, all the race, to the west of the Rhine, was united 
under his single sway. lie was succeeded hy four sons, of 
whom the eldest, Theiiderich , reigned in Paiis : the others 
chose Metz, Orleans and Soissons for tlieir capitals. Theu- 
derich was a man of so much energy and prudence that 
he was able to control his brothers, and unite the four govern- 
ments in such a way that the kingdom was saved from dis- 
memberment. 

The mother of Chlodwig was a runaway queen of Thuringia, 
whose son, Hermanfried, now ruled over that kingdom, after 
having deposed his two brothers. The I'clationship gave Thou- 
derich a ground for interfering, and the result was a war 
between the Franks and the Thuringians. Theuderich collected 
a largo army, marched into Germany in 530, procured the ser- 
vices of 9,000 Saxons as allies, and met the Tliiiringians on 

What proiniso did ho make? What was the result of the battle? Wlu^re 
was Chlodwig baptized, and hy whom? What did tho liisimp sny to lain? 
VVliat faith did ho profess? To what purpose did ho turn it? What proventod 
his conquest of tho V.sigotlis? When did Chlodwig die? What did ho ac- 
coitiplish? Who succoedod him? What wore their capitt>!j8? What was Tluui* 
^orich’s character? Why did Jio interfere in the affairs of Uiu Thuringiune ? 
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the river Unstrut , not far from where the city of Halle now 
stands. Hermanfried. w^as taken prisoner, carried to France, 
and treacherously thrown from a tower, after receiving great 
professions of friendship from his nephew, Theuderich. His 
family fled to Italy, and the kingdom of Thuringia, embracing 
nearly all Central Germany, was added to that of the Franks. 
The northern part, however, ^vas given to the Saxons as a re- 
ward for their assistance. 

Four years afterwards the brothers of Theuderich con- 
quered the kingdom of Burgundy, and annexed it to their 
territory. About the same time, the Franks living east'ward 
of the Rhine entered into a union with their more powerful 
brethren. Since both the Alemanni and the Bavarians were 
already tributary to the latter, the dominion of the united Franks 
now extended from the Atlantic nearly to the river Elbe, and 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the Mediterranean, with Fries- 
land and the kingdom of the Saxons between it and the North 
Sea. To all lying east of the Rhine, the name of Austria (East- 
kingdom) or Austrasia w^as given, while Neustria (New- 
kingdom) w^as applied to all west of the Rhine. These designa- 
tions were used in the historical chronicles, for some centuries 
afterwards. 

While Theuderich lived, his brothers observed a tolerably 
peaceful conduct towards one another, but his death was 
followed by a season of war and murder. History gives us no 
record of another dynasty so steeped in crime as that of the 
Merovingians: within the compass of a few years we find a 
father murdering his son, a brother his brother and a wife her 
husband. We can only account for the fact that the whole 
land was not constantly convulsed by civil war, by supposing 
that the people retained enough of powder, in their national 
assemblies, to refuse taking part in the fratiicidal quarrels. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to recount all the details of the 


When, did ho march into Germany? Where waa the battle, and ho-w did 
it terminate? What liappencd afterwards? Who contiuered Burgundy, and 
when? What union took place? What, now, was the Frank territory? What 
names were given to the two divisions? What followed. Theuderich’s death? 
What was the character of the Merovingian kings? Why we-e there not 
continual civil wars ? 
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bloody family history. Their effect upon the people must have 
been in the highest degree demoralizing, yet the latter pos- 
sessed enough of prudence — or perhaps of a clannish spirit, in 
the midst of a much larger Homan and Gallic population — to 
hold the Frank kingdom together, while its rulers were doing 
their best to split it to pieces. 

The result of all the quarrelling and murdering was, that 
in 558 Ciotar, the youngest son of Chlodwig, became the sole 
monarch. After 47 years of divided rule, the kingly power 
was again in a single hand , and there seemed to be a chance 
for peace and progress. But Ciotar died within three years, 
and, like his father, left four sons to divide his power. Tlie 
first thing they did was to fight; then, being perhaps rather 
equally matched, they agreed to portion the kingdom. Cha- 
rihert reigned in Paris, Guntram in Orleans, Chilporic in Sois- 
som, and Sighert in Metz. The boundaries between their tcr- 
n/ories are uncertain ; we only know that all of “Austria,” or 
j&ermany east of the Rhine, fell to Sighert’s share. 

About this time the Avars, coming from Ilutigary, had in- 
vaded Thuringia, and were inciting the people to rebellion 
against the Franks. Sighert immediately marched against 
them, drove them hack, and established his authority over the 
Thuidngians. On returning honae he found that his brother 
Chilperic had taken possession of his capital and many smaller 
towns. Cliilperic was forced to retreat, lost his own kingdom 
in turn, and only received it again through the generosity of 
Sighert, — the first and only instance of such a virtue in the 
Merovingian line of kings. Sighert seems to have inherited 
the abilities, without the vices, of iiis grandfiither Chlodwig. 
When the Avars made a second invasion into Germany, he 
was not only defeated but taken prisoner by them. Nevertheless, 
he immediately acquired such influence over their Khan, or 
chieftain, that he persuaded the latter to set him free, to make 
a treaty of peace and friendship, and to return with his Avars 
to Hungary. 

In the year 568 Charibert died in Paris, leaving no heirs. 


Wlio 'bccamo sole monarch, and -when? How long clLd he reign? Who 
succeeded? What were their capitals? Who go vornocl Germany? What now 
invasion took place? Who repolled it? What followed, after his return 
home? What happened during the second invasion of the Avars? 
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A new strife instantly broke out among the tkree remaining 
brothers; but it -was for a time suspended, owing to the ap- 
proach of a common danger. The Longobards, now ma^^ters 
of Northern Italy, crossed the Alps and began to overrun 
Switzerland , which the Franks possessed , through their vic- 
tories over the Burgundians and the Alemanni. Sigbert and 
Guntram united their forces, and repelled the invasion with 
much slaughter. 

Then broke out in France a series of family wars, darker 
and bloodier than any which had gone before. The strife be- 
tween the sons of Clotar and their cliildren and grandchildren 
desolated France for forty years, and became all the more ter- 
rible because the women of the family entered into it with the 
men. All these Christian kings, like their father, were poly- 
gamists: each had several wives; yet they are described by 
the priestly chroniclers of their times as men who went about 
doing good, and whose lives ’were ‘‘acceptable to God’T Sig- 
bert was the only exception: he had but one wife, Brnnhil^, 
the daughter of a king of the Visigoths, a stately, handsome, 
intelligent woman, but proud and ambitious. 

Either the power and popularity , or the rich marriage- 
portion , which Sigbert acquired with Brunhilde , induced his 
brother, Chilperic, to ask the hand of her sister, the Princess 
Galsunta of Spain. It was granted to him on condition that 
he would put away all his wives and live with her alone. He 
accepted the condition, and was married to Galsunta. One of 
the women sent away was F redegund e. who soon found means 
to recover her former influence over Chilperic’s mind. It was 
not long before Galsunta was found dead in her bed, and 
within a week Fredegunde , the murderess, became queen in 
her stead. Brunhilde called upon Sigbert to revenge her sister’s 
death, and then began that terrible history of crime and 
hatred, wdiich was celebrated, centuries afterwards, in the 
famous Nihelungenlieclj or Lay of the Nibelungs.* 

When did Cliaribert die? What happened then? What inTasionfonowed, 
and how was it repelled? What strife now began? How long did it last? 
What were the Merovingian kings? How are they described by the priests? 
Who was Sigbert’8 wife? Whom did Chilperic desire in marriage? On what 
condition was the reguest granted? What happened afterwards? To what 
did these events give rise? 

♦See Chapter XIX. 
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In tlie year 575, Sigbert gained a complete victory over 
Cliilperic, and was lifted upon a shield by the wanders of the 
latter, who hailed him as their king. In that instant he was 
stabbed in the back, and died upon the field of his triumph. 
Chilperic resumed his sway, and soon took Brunhilde prisoner, 
while her young son, Childebert, escaped to Germany. But 
his own son, hferwig, espoused Brunhilde’s cause, secretly re- 
leased her from prison , and then married her, A war next 
arose between father and son , in which the former was suc- 
cessful. He cut off Merwig’s long hair, and shut him up in a 
monastery; but, for some unexplained reason, he allowed Brun- 
hilde to go free. In the meantime Fredegunde had home three 
sons, who all died soon after their birth. She accused her own 
step-son of having caused their deaths by witchcraft, and he 
and his mother, one of Chilperic’s former wives, were put to 
death. 

Both Chilperic and his brother Guntram , who reigned at 
Orleans, were without male heirs. At this juncture, the Gor- 
man chiefs and nobles demanded to have Childebert, tlie young 
son of Sigbert and Brunhilde, who had taken refuge among 
them , recognized as the heir to the Frankish throne. Chil- 
peric consented, on condition that Childebert, with such forces 
as he could command, would march with him against Guntram, 
who had despoiled him of a great deal of his territory. The 
treaty was made, in spite of the ojDposition of Brunhilde, whose 
sister’s murder was not yet avenged , and the civil wars were 
renewed. Both sides gained or lost alternately, without any 
decided result, until the assassination of Chilperic, by an un- 
known hand, in 584. A few months before his death, Fre- 
degunde had borne him another son, Clotar, who lived, and 
was at once presented by his mother as Childebcii’a rival to 
the throne. 

The struggle between the two widowed queens, Brunhilde 
and Fredegunde, was for awhile delayed by the appearance of 
a new claimant, Gundobald, who had been a fugitive in Con- 


What -was Sigbert’s fate? When? Wlint happened to Brunbiltlo? What 
was the result of the war which followed? What did Fredegunde do? What 
. did the G-ermans demand? What treaty was made? Who opposed it? When 
,^iid how did Chilperic die? Who was presented as heir to the throne? 
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staiitiaople for many years, and declared tliat 
brother. He obtained the support of many Austi. 
man) princes, and was for a time so successful tha^ 
gunde was forced to take refuge with Guntram, at Orletv 
The latter also summoned Childebert to his capital, and per- 
suaded him to make a truce with Fi'edegunde and her adherents, 
in order that both might act against their common rival. 
Gundobald and his followers were soon destroyed : Guntram 
died in 593, and Childebert was at once accepted as his suc- 
cessor. His kingdom included that of Charibert, whose capital 
was Paris, and that of his father, Sigbert, embracing all 
Frankish Germany. But the nobles and people, accustomed to 
conspiracy, treachery and crime, could no longer he depended 
upon, as formerly. They were beginning to return to their 
former system of li\ing upon war and pillage, instead of the 
honest arts of peace. 

Fredegunde still held the kingdom of Chilperic for her son 
Clotar. After strengthening herself by secret intrigues with 
the Frank nobles, she raised an army, put herself at its head, 
and marched against Childebert, who was defeated and soon 
afterwards poisoned, after having reigned only three years. 
His realm was divided between his two young sons, one re- 
ceiving Burgundy and the other Germany, under the guardian- 
ship of their grandmother Brunliilde. Fredegunde followed up 
her success, took Paris and Orleans from the heirs of Childebert, 
and died in 597, leaving her son Clotar, then in his fourteenth 
year, as king of more than half of France. He was crowned as 
Clotar 11. 

Death placed Bruubilde’s rival out of the reach of her re- 
venge, but she herself might have secured the whole kingdom 
of the Franks for her two grandsons, had she not quarrelled 
with one and stirred up war between them. The first con- 
sequence of this new strife was that Alsatia and Eastern 


Wliat delayed the strife between Briinbilde and Predegunde ? What suc- 
cess had lie? What measures were adopted against him? What followed? 
Who succeeded to the kingdom, and when? What change took place among 
the people? What was Childehert’s fate? How was his kingdom divided? 
What was the end of Fredegunde, and whom did she leave? Wx..*it was 
iirunhilde’s nest step? 
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.ere separated from Neustrk, or France, and 
.V/ Austria, or Germany. Bruiiliilcle, finding tliat her 
vV’as desperate , procured the assistance of Clotar 11. for 
.rself and her favorite grandson, Theuderich. The fortune of 
war now turned, and before long the other grandson, Theu- 
debert, was taken prisoner. By his brother’s order he was 
formally deposed from his kingly authority, and then executed : 
the brains of his infant son were dashed out against a stone. 

It was not long before this crime was avenged, A quarrel 
in regard to the division of the spoils arose between Theuderich 
and Clotar II. The former died in the beginning of the war 
which followed, leaving four young sons to the care of their 
great-grandmother, the queen Brunhild e. Clotar II. immediately 
marched against her, but, knowing her ability and energy, he 
obtained a promise from the nobles of Bui'gundy and Germany 
who were unfriendly to Brunhilde, tliat they would come over 
to his side at the critical moment. The aged queen had called 
her people to arms, and, like her rival, Fredegunde, put her- 
self at their head; but when the armies met, on the river Aisne 
in Champagne, tlie traitors in her own camp joined Clotar II 
and the struggle was ended without a battle. Brunhilde, theji 
eighty years old, was taken prisoner, cruelly tortured for three 
days, and then tied by her gray hair to the tail of a wild horse 
and di^agged to death. The four sons of Theuderich were put to 
death at the same time, and thus, in the year 613, Clotar II. 
became king of all the Franks. A priest named Fredegar, 
who wrote his biography, says of him : “He was a most patient 
man, learned and pious, and kind and sympathizing towards 
every onel” 

Clotar 11. possessed, at least, energy enough to preserve 
a sway which was based on a long succession of the worst 
crimes that disgrace humanity. In 622 , six years before bis 
death, he made his oldest son, Dagohert, a hoy of sixteen, 
I king of the German half of Ins realm, but was obliged, im- 


What was the consequence of it? Wlioso assistance did she ask? What 
•was the result? What new quarrel and death followed? What measure did 
Clotar take? How did it succeed? What was Brunhilde’s fate? How else 
\ did Clotar ensure his success? When was it? What does his hiographor 
^7 of him? Whom did ho make king of Germany, and when? 
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Mediately afterwards, to assist Mm against tlie Saxons. He 
entered their territory, seized the people, massacred all who 
proved to be taller than Ms own two-handed sword, and then 
returned to France without having subdued the spirit or re- 
ceived the allegiance of the bold race. Nothing of importance 
occurred during the remainder of Ms reign; he died in 628, 
leaving his kingdom to his two sons, Hagobert and Charibert. 
The former easily possessed himself of the lion’s share, giving 
his younger brother only a small strip of territory along the 
river Loire. Charibert, however, drove the last remnant of 
the Yisigoths into Spain , and added the country between the 
Garonne and the Pyrenees to his little kingdom. The name 
of Aquitaine was given to tMs region, and Charibert’s des- 
cendants became its Dukes, subject to the kings of the Franks. 

Dagobert had been carefully educated by Pippin of Landen, 
the Boyal Steward of Clotar II. , and by Arnulf, the Bishop of 
Metz. He had no quality of greatness, but he promised tdha, 
at least, a good and just sovereign. He became at once populab- 
with the masses, who began to long for peace, and for the res- 
toration of rights which had been partly lost during the civil 
wars. The nobles, however, who had drawn the greatest ad- 
vantage from those wars, during which their support was pur- 
chased by one side or the other, grew dissatisfied. They cun- 
ningly aroused in Dagobert the love of luxury and the sensual 
vices which had ruined Ms ancestors, and thus postponed the 
reign of law and justice to wMch the people were looking 
forward. 

In fact, that system of freedom and equality wMch the 
Germanic races had so long possessed, was already shaken to 
its very base. During the long and bloody feuds of the Mero- 
vingian kings, many changes had been made in the details of 
government , all tending to increase the power of the nobles, 
the civil officers and the dignitaries of the Church. Wealth — 
the bribes paid for their support — had accumulated in the 
hands of these classes, while the farmers, mechanics and tra- 


How did he treat the Saxons? When did he die? Who succeeded? What 
was Oharibert’s share, and how did he increase it? What was the territory 
called? Who educated Dagobert? What did his character promise? What 
course did the nobles take in regard to him, and why? How bad the govern- 
ment gradually changed? 
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desmen, plundered in turn by both |)arties, had coiistant^^r'’ 
grown poorer. Although the external signs of civilization had 
increased, the race had already lost much of its moral character, 
and some of the best features of its political system. 

There are few chronicles which inform us of the affairs of 
Germany, during this period. The Avars, after their treaty 
of peace with Sigbert, directed their incursions against the 
Bavarians, but without gaining any permanent advantage. On 
the other hand, the Slavonic tribes, especially the Bohemians, 
united under the rule of a renegade Frank, whoso name was 
Saino, and who acquired a part of Thuringia, after defeating 
the Frank army which was sent against him. The Saxons and 
Thuringians then took the war into their own hands, and drove 
back Samo and his Slavonic hordes. By this victory the Saxons 
released themselves from the payment of an annual tribute to 
the Frank kings, and the Thuringians became strong enough 
to organize themselves again as a people and elect their own 
Duke. The Franks endeavored to suppress this new organiza- 
tion, but they were defeated by the Duke, Radulf, nearly on 
the same spot where, just one hundred years before, Theu- 
derich, the son of Chlodwig, had crushed the Thuringian king- 
dom. From that time, Thuringia was placed on the same foot- 
ingas Bavaria, tributary to tlie Franks, but locally independent. 

King Dagobert, weak, swayed by whatever influence was 
nearest, and voluptuous rather than cruel, died in 638 , before 
he had time to do much evil. He was the last of the Merovin- 
gian line who exercised any actual power. The dynasty existed 
for a century longer, but its monarclis were merely puppets 
in the hands of stronger men. Its history, from the beginning, 
is well illustrated by a tradition current among the people, 
concerning the mother of Chlodwig. They relate that soon 
after her marriage she had a vision , in which she gave Inrth 
to a lion (Chlodwig), whose descendants were wolves and bears, 
and their descendants, in turn, frisky dogs. 


"Wlio had become rich, and who poor? What was going on in Gorxnany? 
How wore the Slavonic tribes nnited? What conquest did they maho? 'What 
movement followed? What did the Saxons and Thuringians gain by it? How 
did the Franks succeed? Wlmt did Thuringia become? When did Dagobert 
die? How long did the dynasty Inst, and in wliat form? What tradition 
Eidgtod lym -ng the people? 
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Before the deatli of Dagobert — in fact, during tlie bfe of 
Clotar II. — a new power bad grown up witbin tbe kingdom 
of tbe Franks, wbicb gradually pushed the Merovingian dynasty 
out of its place. Tbe history of tliis power, after 638, becomes 
tbe history of tbe realm, and we now turn from the bloody 
kings to trace its origin, rise and final triumph. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DYNASTY OP THE EOYAIi STEWAEDS. (638 768). 

The Ste^fard of the Eoyal Househol 1.— His Grovemment of the Eoyal Lehen, 
— His Position and Opportunities.— Pippin of Landen. — ^His Sway in Ger- 
many. — Gradual Transfer of Power.— Grimoald Steward of Prance. — Pip- 
pin of Heristall.— His Successes. — CoSperation with the Church of Eonic. 
— Quarrels between his Heirs. — Karl defeats his Eivals. — ^Becomes sole 
Steward of the Empire. — He favors Christian Missions. — The Labors of 
Winfried (Bishop Bonifacius).— Invasion of the Saracens. — The Great 
Battle of Poitiers. — Karl is surnamed Martel, the Hammer.— His Wars and 
Marches. — His Death and Character. — Pippin the Short. — He subdues the 
German Dukes. — Assists Pope Zaeharias. — Is anointed King.— Death of 
Bonifacius.— Pippin defeats the Lombards. — Gives the Poite Temporal 
Power. — His Death. 


We bave mentioned Pippin of Landen as tbe Royal Steward 
of Clotar IL His office gave birth to tbe new power wbicb 
grew up beside the Merovingian rule and finally sujopressed 
it. In tbe chronicles of the time the officer is called the Ma- 
jor domiis of the King, — a word which is best translated by 
“Steward of the Royal Household but in reabty, it embraced 
much more extended and important powers than tbe title 
would imply. In their conquests, tbe Franks — as we have al- 
ready stated — usually claimed at least one-tbird of tbe terri- 
tory wliicb fell into their bands. A part of this was portioned 
out among tbe chief men and tbe soldiers; a part was set aside 
a-; tbe Idng’s share, and still another part became tbe common 
property of tbe people. Tbe latter, therefore, fell into tbe 


What change was about to take place? 

What was the new power under the Merovingian kings ? was the 

conquered territory divided? 
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habit of electing a Steward to guard and superintend tins pro- 
perty in their interest ; and , as the kings became involved in 
their family feuds, the charge of the royal estates was entrusted 
to the hands of the same steward. 

The latter estates soon became, by conquest, so extensive 
and important, that the king gave the use of many of them 
for a term of years, or for life, to private individuals, in re- 
turn for military services. This was called the Lelien (lien, or 
loan) system, to distinguish it from the Allod (allotment), 
whereby a part of the conquered lands were divided by lot, 
and became the free propeify of those to whom they fell. The 
Lehen gave rise to a new class, whose fortunes were im- 
mediately dependent on the favor of the king, and who con- 
sequently, when they appeared at the National Assemblies, 
voted on his side. Such a “loaned” estate was also called /coc?, 
whence the term ^^feudal system,” which, gradually modified 
by time, grew from this basis. The importance of the Koyal 
Steward in the kingdom is thus explained. The office, at 
first, had probably a mere business character. After Chlod- 
wig’s time, the civil wars by which the estates of the Idng 
and the people became subject to constant change, gave the 
steward a political power, which increased with each genera- 
tion. He stood between the monarch and his subjects, with 
the best opportunity for acquiring an ascendency over the 
minds of both. At first, he was only elected for a year, and 
his reelection depended on the honesty and ability with winch 
he had discharged his duties. Duiing the convulsions of the 
dynasty, he, in common with king and nobles, gained what 
rights the people lost: he began to retain his office for a 
longer time, then for life, and finally demanded that it should 
be hereditary in Ins family. 

The Royal Stewards of Burgundy and Germany played an 
important part in the last struggle between Clotar II. and 
Brunhilde. When the successful king, in 622 , found that the 
increasing difference of language and habits between the 


Whj was a steward cliosen? What use did the king make of Ilia estates ? 
What was this system called? What was the other system? What kind of 
a class was thus created? How else were the estates called? How did the 
Steward’s office change in character? What changes were made in the term 
of holding it? 
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eastern and western portions of his realm required a separation 
of the government, and made his young son, Dagobert, ruler over 
the German half, he was compelled to recognize Pippin of 
Landen as his Steward, and to trust Dagobert entirely to his 
hands. The dividing line between “Austria” and “Neustria” was 
drawn along the chain of the Vosges, through the forest of 
Ardennes, and terminated near the mouth of the Schelde, — 
almost the same line which divides the German and French 
languages , at this day. 

Pippin was a Frank, born in the Netherlands, a man of 
energy and intelligence, but of little principle. He had, never- 
theless, shrewdness enough to see the necessity of maintain- 
ing the unity and peace of the kingdom, and he endeavored, 
in conjunction with Bishop Arnulf of Metz , to make a good 
king of Dagobert. They made him, indeed, amiable and well- 
meaning, but they could not overcome the instability of his 
character. After Clotar IP’s death, in 628, Dagobert passed 
the remaining ten years of his life in France , under the con- 
trol of others, and the actual government of Germany was 
exercised by Pippin. 

The period of transition between the power of the kings, 
gradually sinking, and the power of the Stewards, steadily 
rising, lasted about 50 years. The latter power, however, was 
not allowed to increase without frequent struggles, partly 
from the jealousy of the nobility and priesthood, partly from 
the resistance of the people to the extinction of their remain- 
ing rights. But, after the devastation left behind by the fta- 
tricidal wars of the Merovingians, all parties felt the necessity 
of a strong and well-regulated government, and the long ex- 
perience of the Stewards gave them the advantage. 

Grimoald, the son and successor of Pippin in the steward- 
ship of Germany, made an attempt to usurp the royal power, 
but failed. This event , and the interference of a Steward of 
France with the rights of the dynasty, led the Franks, in 670 


"Why did Clotar appoint Pippin of Landen? What was the dividing line 
between Austria and Neustria? Who was Pippin? What was his course 
towards Dagobert ? What government did he exercise? How long before the 
chief power passed from the kings to the Stewards? What gave the latter 
an advantage? What did Grimoald attempt? 
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— wlien the whole kingdom was again united under Childeric II., 
— to decree that the Stewards should be elected annually by 
the people, as in the beginning. But when Childeric 11. , like 
the most of his predecessors, was murdered, the deposed 
Steward of France regained his power, forced the peojcle to 
accept him, and attempted to extend his government over Ger- 
many. In spite of a fierce resistance, headed b}’' Pippin of 
Heristall, the grandson of Pippin of Landen, he partly main- 
tained his authority until the year G81, when ho was murdered 
in turn. 

Pippin of Heristall was also the grandson of Arnulf, Bishop 
of Metz, whose son, Anchises, had married Begga, the daughter 
of Pippin of Landen. He was thus of Pioman blood by his 
father’s, and Frank by his mother’s side. As soon as his 
authority was secured, as Royal Steward of Germany, he in- 
vaded France, and a desperate struggle for the stewardship of 
the whole kingdom ensued. It was ended in G87 by a battle 
near St. Quentin, in which Pippin was victorious. He used his 
success with a moderation very rare in those days: he did 
honor to the Frank king, Theiiderich III., who had fallen into 
his hands, spared the lives and possessions of all who had 
fought against him, on their promise not to take up arms 
against ]}is authority, and even continued many of the chief 
officials of the Franks in their former ifiaces. 

From this date tlie Merovingian monarch hecaino a shadow. 
Pippin paid him all external signs of allegiance, kept up the 
ceremonies of his Court, supplied him >vith ample revenues, 
and governed the kingdom in his name ; hut the actual power 
was concentrated in liis own hands. France, Switzerland and 
the greater part of Germany were subjected to his government, 
although there were still elements of discontent within the 
realm, and of trouble outside of its borders. The dependent 
dukedoms of Aquitaine, Burgundy, Alemannia, Bavaria and 
Thuringia were restless under the yoke; the Saxons and Fri- 
sians on the north were hostile and defiant , and the Slavonic 


To did this lead? What was Griinoald’s next movement? What 

was his end, and when? Who was Pippin of Heristall? What did ho do? 
When and where was ho successful? What was lus policy afterwards ? How 
did h€ treat the king? llow was his rule aocopted throughout the Empire? 
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races all along the eastern frontier had not yet given iij) their 
invasions. 

Pippin, like the French rulers after him, down to the pre- 
sent day, xaerceived the advantage of having the Church on 
nis side. Moreover , he was the grandson of a Bishops which 
circumstance — although it did not prevent him from taking 
two wives — enabled him better to understand the power of the 
ecclesiastical system of Borne. In the eaidy part of the seventh 
century, several Christian missionaries, principally Irish, had 
begun their labors among the Alemanni and the Bavarians, 
out the greater part of these people, with all the Thuringians, 
Saxons and Frisians, were still worshippers of the old pagan 
gods. Pippin saw that the latter must be taught submission, 
and accustomed to authority, through the Church, and, with 
his aid, all the southern part of Germany became Christian in 
a few years. Force was emjDloyed , as well as persuasion ; hut, 
at that time , the end was considered to sanction any means. 

Pippin’s rule (we cannot call it reign) was characterized 
by the greatest activity, patience and prudence. From year 
to year the kingdom of the Franks became better organized 
and stronger in all its features of government. Brittany, Bur- 
gundy and Aquitaine were kept quiet; the northern part of 
Holland was conquered, and immediately given into charge of 
a hand of Anglo-Saxon monks; and Germany, although restless 
and dissatisfied, was held more firmly than ever. Pippin of 
Heristall, while he was simply called a Boyal Steward, exer- 
cised a wider power than any monarch of his time. 

When he died, in the year 714, the kingdom was for 
awhile convulsed by feuds which threatened to repeat the 
bloody annals of the Merovingians. His heirs were Theudowald, 
his grandson by his wdfe Plektrude, and Karl and Hildebrand, 
his sons by his wife Alpheid. He chose the former as his suc- 
cessor , and Plektrude , in order to suppress any opposition to 
this arrangement, imprisoned her step-son Karl, But the Bur- 


What races “were hostile? What 'was his position to'wards the Chnrch? 
What missionaries -were at •work, and among what tribes ? What did Pippiu 
accomplish? What was the character of his rule? What was the condition 
of the Empire? When did he die, and -what followed? Who were his heirs? 
What followed his choice? 
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gundians immediately revolted, elected one of tlieir chiefs, 
Raginfried, to the office of Royal Steward, and defeated the 
Franks in a tattle in which Theudowald was slain. Karl, 
having escaped from prison, put himself at the head of affairs, 
supported by a majority of the German Franks. He was a 
man of strong personal influence, and inspired his followers 
with enthusiasm and faith; but his chances seemed very 
desperate. His step-mother, Plektrude, opposed him: the 
Burgundians and French Franks, led by Raginfried, were 
marching against him, and Radbod, Duke of Friesland, invaded 
the territory which he was bound by his office to defend. 

Karl had the choice of three enemies, and he took the one 
which seemed most dangerous. He attacked Radbod, but was 
forced to fall back, and this repulse emboldened the Saxons to 
make a foray into the land of the Hessians, as the old Ger- 
manic tribe of the Chatti were now called. Radbod advanced 
to Cologne, which was held by Plektrude and her followers: 
at the same time Raginfried approached from the west , and 
the city was thus besieged by two separate armies, hostile to 
each other, yet both having the same end in view. Between 
the two, Karl managed to escape, and retreated to the forest 
of Ardennes , where he set about reconstructing his shattered 
army. 

Cologne was too strong to be assailed, and Plektrude, who 
possessed large treasures, soon succeeded in buying off Radbod 
and Raginfried. The latter, on his return to France, came 
into collision with Karl, who, though repelled at first, finally 
drove him in confusion to the walls of Paris. Karl then sud- 
denly wheeled about and marched against Cologne, which fell 
into his hands: Plektrude, leaving her wealth as his booty, 
fled to Bavaria. This victory secured to Karl the stewardship 
over Germany, but a king was wanting , to make the forms oS 
royalty complete. The direct Merovingian line had run out, 
and Raginfried had been obliged to take a monk, an offshoot 
of the family, and place him on the throne, under the name of 


Wliat part did tlie Burgundians tate? Wliat was Karl’s situation? Witll 
whom liad Ji© to contend? What was his first movement? By whom waa 
Cologne besieged? Where did Karl retreat? How did Plektrude relieve Co- 
logne? What were Karl’s successes? 
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Cliilperic IL Karl, after a little searcli, discovered another 
Merovingian, whom he installed in the German half of the 
kingdom , as Clotar III. That done , he attacked the invading 
Saxons, defeated and drove them beyond the Weser river. 

He was now free to meet the rebellious Franks of France, 
who in the meantime had strengthened themselves by offering 
to Duke Eudo of Aquitaine the acknowledgment of his in- 
dependent sovereignty in return for his support. A decisive 
battle was fought in the year 719, and Karl was again vic- 
torious. The nominal king, Chilperic 11., Eaginfried and Duke 
Eudo fled into the south of France. Karl began negotiations 
with tbe latter for the delivery of the fugitive king; but just 
at tins time bis own puppet, Clotar IlL, happened to die, and, 
as there was no other Merovingian left, tbe pretence upon 
which his stewardship was based obliged him to recognize 
Chilperic II. Eaginfried resigned his office , and Karl was at 
last nominal Steward , and actual monarch, of the kingdom of 
the Franks. 

His fi.rst movement was to deliver Germany from its in- 
vaders, and reestablish the dependency of its native Dukes. 
The death of the fierce Eadbod enabled him to reconquer 
West Friesland: the Saxons were then driven back and firmly 
held within their oilginal boundaries, and finally the Alemanni 
and Bavarians were compelled to make a formal acknowledg- 
ment of the Frank rule. As regards Thuringia, which seems 
to have remained a Dukedom, the chronicles of the time give 
us little information. It is probable, however, that the in- 
vasions of the Saxons on the north and the Slavonic tribes on 
the east gave the people of Central Germany no opportunity 
to resist the authority of the Franks. The work of conver- 
sion, encouraged by Pippin of Heristall as a political measure, 
was still continued by the zeal of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries, and in the beginning of the eighth century it re- 
ceived a powerful impulse from a new apostle, a man of 
singular ability and courage. 


Whom had Eaginfried established as king? Whom did Karl choose? 
What course did the Franks take? What was the end of the struggle? What 
did Karl become? What was his first measure? What did he accomplish? 
What work was going on in Germany? 
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He was a Saxon of England, born in Devonshire in the 
year 680, and Winfried by name. Educated in a monastery, 
at a time when the struggle between Christianity and the old 
Germanic faith was at its height, he resolved to devote his 
life to missionary labors. He first went to Friesland, during 
the reign of Eadbod, and spent three years in a vain attempt 
to convert the peojple. Then he visited Home, offered his ser- 
vices to the Pope , and was commissioned to undertake the 
work of christianizing Central Germany. On reaching the field 
of his labors, he manifested such zeal and intelligence that he 
soon became the leader and director of the missionary enter- 
prise. It is related that at Geismar, in the land of the Hes- 
sians, he cut down with his own hands an aged oak-tree, 
sacred to the god Thor. This and other similar acts inspired 
the j)eople with such awe that they began to believe that their 
old gods were either dead or helpless, and they submissively 
accepted the new faith without understanding its character, 
or following it otherwise than in observing tlio external forms 
of worship. 

On a second visit to Rome, "Winfried was appointed by the 
PojDe Archbishop of Mayence, and ordered to take, tlienceforth, 
the name of Donifacius (Benefactor), by wliicli be is known in 
history. He was confirmed in this office by Karl, to wliom be 
bad rendered valuable political services by the conversion of tlie 
Thuringians, and who had a genuine respect for his lofty and 
unselfish character. The sj)ot where he built the first Christian 
church in Central Germany, about 12 miles from Gotha, at 
the foot of the Thuringian Mountains, is now marked by a 
colossal candlestick of granite, surmounted by a golden flame. 

After Karl had been for several years actively employed 
in regulating the affaii-s of his great realm, and especially, 
with the aid of Bishop Bouifacius, in establishing an authority 
in Germany equal to that he possessed in France, he had every 
prospect of a powerful and peaceful rule. But suddenly a 
new danger threatened not only the Franks, hut all Europe. 


Who was Winfried? Where were his first labors? What did ho then do? 
What is related of his work in Germany? What effect had it on the people? 
How was he promoted? What name was given to him? How did Karl treat 
him? Whei'G was tbe first Church in Central Germany? What new danger 
threatened tlie Franks? 
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The Saracens, crossing from Africa, defeated the Yisigoths and 
slew Roderick, their king, in the year 711. Gradually pos- 
sessing themselves of all Spain, they next collected a tremendous 
army, and in 731, under the command of Ahderrahman, 
Viceroy of the Caliph of Damascus, set out for the conquest of 
France. Thus the new Christian faith of Europe, still engaged 
in quelling the last strength of the ancient paganism, was 
suddenly called upon to meet the newer faith of Mohammed, 
which had determined to suhdue the world. 

Kot only France, but the Eastern Empire, Italy and Eng- 
land looked to Karl, in this emergency. The Saracens crossed 
the Pyrenees with 350,000 warriors, accompanied by their 
wives and children , as if they were sure of victory and meant 
to possess the land. Karl called the military strength of the 
whole broad kingdom into the field, collected an army nearly 
equal in numbers, and finally, in October, 732, the two hosts 
stood face to lace, near the city of Poitiers. It was a struggle 
almost as grand, and as fraught with important consequences 
to the world, as that of Aetius and Attila, nearly 300 years 
before. Six days were spent in preparations, and on the 
seventh the battle began. The Saracens attacked with that 
daring and impetuosity which had gained them so many vic- 
tories; but, as the old chronicle says, “tli6 Franks, with their 
strong hearts and powerful bodies, stood like a wall, and 
hewed down the Arabs with iron hands.” When night full, 
200,000 dead and wounded lay upon the field. Karl made 
preparations for resuming the battle on the following morn- 
ing, but he found no enemy. The Saracens had retired during 
the night, leaving their camps and stores behind them, and 
their leader, Ahderrahman, among the slain. This was the 
first great check the cause of Islam received, after a series of 
victories more wonderful than those of Rome. From that day 
the people bestowed upon Karl the surname of Martel, the 
Hammer, and as Charles Martel he is best known in history. 

He was not able to follow up his advantage immediately, 


When vras the invasion, and under whose command? What was its force 
and character? What measures did Earl take? When and where did he 
moot the enemy? What time was spent in preparatiotis? Describe the battle. 
What occurred next morning? What name was given to Earl? 
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for tlie possibility of bis defeat by tbe Saracens bad emboldened 
his enemies, at borne and abroad, to rise against bis autbority. 
Tbe Frisians, -under Poppo, tbeir new Duke, made another in- 
vasion; tbe Saxons followed tbeir example; tbe Burgundians 
attempted a rebellion, and tbe sons of Duke Eudo of Aquitaine, 
imitating tbe example of tbeir ancestors, tbe Merovingian 
kings, began to quarrel about tbe succession. While Karl 
Martel (as we must now call bim) was engaged in suppressing 
all these troubles, tbe Saracens, with tbe aid of tbe malcontent 
Burgundians, occupied all tbe territory bordering tbe Mediter- 
ranean, on both sides of tbe Ebone. He was not free to march 
against them until 737, wben be made bis appearance wutb a 
large army, retook Avignon, Arles and Nismes, and left them 
in possession only of Narbonne, which was too strongly for- 
tified to be taken by assault. 

Karl Martel was recalled to tbe opposite end of tbe king- 
dom by a fresh invasion of the Saxons. Wben this bad been 
repelled, and the northern frontier in Germany strengthened 
against the hostile race, tbe Burgundian nobles in Provence 
sought a fresh alliance with tbe Saracens , and compelled bim 
to return instantly from the Weser to tbe shores of tbe Me- 
diterranean. He suppressed the rebellion, but was obliged to 
leave the Saracens in possession of a part of tbe coast , be- 
tween tbe Ebone and tbe Pyrenees. During bis stay in tbe 
south of France, tbe Pope, Gregory II., entreated bim to come 
to Italy and relieve Eome from tbe oppression of Luitprand, 
king of tbe Longobards. lie did not accept tbe invitation, 
but it appears that, as mediator, he assisted in concluding a 
treaty between tbe Pope and king , which arranged tbeir dif- 
ferences for a time. 

Worn out by bis life of marches and battles, Karl Martel 
became prematurely old, and died in 741 , at tbe age of 50, 
after a reign of 27 years. He inherited tbe activity, tbe ability, 
and also the easy principles of bis father, Pippin of Heristall. 
But bis autbority was greatly increased, and be used it to 


What was the result of the Saracen invasion? Wliat tribes and provinces 
arose against Karl? What advantage did the Saracens gain? When did ho 
again inarch against them, and with what result? What new troubles fol- 
lowed? What territory did the Saracens keep ? Who appealed to Karl for 
help, and what did he do? When did ho die, and at what ago? 
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lessen the remnant of their original freedom which the people 
still retained. The free Germanic Franks were accustomed to 
meet every year, in the month of March (as on the Gliamp de 
Mare, or March-field, at Paris), and discuss all national mat- 
ters. In Ohio d wig’s time the royal dependents were added to 
the free citizens and allowed an equal voice, which threw an 
additional power into the hands of the monarch. Karl Martel 
convoked the national assembly, declared war or made peace, 
without asking the people’s consent; while, hy adding the 
priesthood and the nobles, with their dependents, to the 
number of those entitled to vote, he broke down the ancient 
pov/er of the state and laid the foundation of a more absolute 
system. 

Shortly before his death, Karl Martel summoned a council 
of the princes and nobles of his realm, and obtained their con- 
sent that his eldest son, Karloman, should succeed him as 
Royal Steward of Germany, and his second son, Pippin, sur- 
named the Short, as Royal Steward of France and Burgundy. 
The Merovingian throne had already been vacant for four 
years, but the monarch had become so insignificant that this 
circumstance was scarcely noticed. On his death-bed, however, 
Karl Martel was persuaded hy Swanhilde, one of his wives, to 
bequeath a part of his dominions to her son, Grifo. This gave 
rise to great discontent among the people, and furnished the 
subject Dukes of Bavaria, Alemannia and Aquitaine with 
another opportunity for endeavoiing to regain their lost in- 
dependence. 

Karloman and Pippin, in order to strengthen their cause, 
sought for a descendant of the Merovingian Hne, and, having 
found him, they proclaimed him king, under the name of 
Childeric III. This step secured to them the allegiance of the 
Franks, hut the conflict with the refractory Dukedoms lasted 
several years. Battles were fought on the Loire, on the Lech, 
in Bavaria, and then again on the Saxon frontier : finally Aqui- 
taine was subdued, Alemannia lost its Duke and became a 


How had he used his power? How did the Branhs settle natioual mat- 
icrs? What change took place, and in whose reign? How did Karl govern? 
What arrangements did he make for his sons? Who persnaded him to make 
1 change? What was it? What was the consequence? What eonrse was 
'.aken by Karloman and Pippin? 
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Frank province, and Bavaria agreed to atruce. In this struggle, 
Karloman and Pippin received imjportant suj)port from Boni- 
facius, a part of whose aim it was to bring all the Christian 
communities to acknowledge the Pope of Eome as the sole 
head of the Church. They gave him their suj)port in return, 
and thus the Franks were drawn into closer relations with tlie 
ecclesiastical power. 

In the year 747, Karloman resigned his power, went to 
Rome, and was made a monk by Pope Zacharias. Soon after- 
wards Grifo, the son of Karl Martel and Swanhilde, made a 
second attempt to conquer his rights, with the aid of the 
Saxons. Pippin the Short allied himself with the Wends, a 
Slavonic race settled in Prussia, and ravaged the Saxon land, 
forcing a part of the inhabitants, at the point of the sword, to 
be baptized as Christians. Grifo fled to Bavaria, where tlie 
Duke, Tassilo, espoused his cause, but Pippin the Short fol- 
lowed close upon his heels, with so strong a force that re- 
sistance was no longer possible. A treaty was made whereby 
Grifo was consigned to private life, the hereditary rights of 
the Bavarian Dukes recognized by the Franks, and the sover- 
eignty of the Franks accepted by the Bavarians. 

Pippin the Short had found, through his own experience 
as well as that of his ancestors, that the pretence of a Merovin- 
gian king only wmrked confusion in the realm of the Fi-anks, 
since it furnished to the subordinate races and principalities a 
constant pretext for revolt. When, therefore, Pope Zacharias 
found himself threatened by Aistulf, the successor of Luitprand 
as king of the Longohards, and sent an embassy to Pippin the 
Short, appealing for his assistance, the latter returned to him 
this question: “Does the kingdom belong to him who exer- 
cises the power, without the name, or to him who bears the 
name, without possessing the power?” The answer was what 
ho expected: a general assembly was called together in 752, 
Pippin was anointed King by the Archbishop Bonifacius, then 


What -was tlie character of the wur which followed? What part did Boni- 
fiicius take? What was the end of Karloman’s history? What now attempt 
was made by Grifo? How did Pippin meet it, and what was his success? 
What was the end of the struggle? What was Pippin’s experience concorn- 
mg the Merovingians? Who askod his aid, and under what circumstances,? 
What question did Piiipin ask? 
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lifted on a shield according to tlie ancient custom and accepted 
by the nobles and |)eopie. The shadowy Merovingian king, 
Ghilderic III., was shorn of his long hair, the sign of royalty, 
and sent into a -monastery, whei’e he disap^^eared from the 
world. Pippin now possessed sole and unlimited sway over 
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the kingdom of the Franks, and named himself “Eing by the 
Grace of God,” — an example which has been followed by most 
monarchs, down to our day. On the other hand, the de- 
cision of Zacharias was a great step gained by the Papal power, 
which thenceforth began to exalt its prerogatives over those 
of the rulers of nations. 

Wlion was Pippin auomted King, and by whom? WTiat became of Chii- 
deric III.? How did Pippin Style himself? What did both he and the Pope 
sain by this step? 
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Pippin’s first duty, as king, was to repel a new invasion of 
the Saxons, His power was so much increased by his title 
that he was able, at once, to lead against them such a force 
that they were compelled _to_ pay a tribute of 300 horses an- 
nually, and to allow Christian missionaries to reside among 
them. ^ The latter condition was undoubtedly the suggestion 
of Bonifacius, who determined to carry the cross to the North 
Sea, and complete the conversion of Germany. He himself 
undertook a mission to Friesland, where he had failed as a 
young monk, and there, in 755, at the age of 75, he was slain 
by the fierce pagans. He died like a martyi^ refusing to defend 
himself, and was enrolled among the number of Saints. 

In the year 754, Pope Stephen II. the successor of Zacha- 
rias, appeared in France as a personal supplicant for the aid 
of King Pippin. Aistulf, the Longobard king, who had driven 
the Byzantines out of the Exarchy of Ravenna, was marchiim 
against Rome, which still nominally belonged to the Eastern 
Empira To make his entreaty more acceptable, the Pope 
bestowed on Pippin the title of “Patrician of Rome,” and so- 
lemnly crowned both him and his young sons, Karl and Karlo- 
man, m the chapel of St. Denis, near Paris. At the same time 
he issued a ban of excommunication against all persons who 
should support a monarch belonging to any other than the 
reigning dynasty. 

Pippin first endeavored to negotiate with Aistulf, but 
failing therein, he marched into Italy, defeated the Longobards’ 
111 several battles, and besieged the king in Pavia, his capital. 
Aistulf was compelled to promise that he would give up the 
Exarchy and leave the Pope in peace; but no sooner had Pip- 
pin returned to France than he violated all his promises. On 
the renewed appeals of the Pope, Pippin came to Italy a second 
time, again defeated the Longobards, and fprced Aistulf not 
only to &lfil his former promises, but also to pay the ex- 
penses of the second war. He remained in Italy until the con- 


What -was hx^ first duty, „a Mug? Wliat success had he? What was the 
toxgu Of Bonx&dus? When, aud under what cireuuxstauees/dM L d “ 
Why dxd nope Stephen II. visit France? What honors did he confer on 
r ”l'^ proclamation did ho make? What did Hppin 
pSo" HOW did Aistulf fulfil his promise? What, then ."did 
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ditions were fulfilled, andliis son Karl (Charlemagne), then 14 
years old, spent some time in Borne. 

The Byzantine Emperor demanded that the cities of the 
Exarchy should be given back to him , but Pippin transferred 
them to the Pope, who already exercised a temporal power in 
Borne. They were held by the latter, for some time after- 
wards, in the name of the Eastern Empire. The worldly 
sovereignty of the Popes grew gradually from this basis, but 
was not yet recognized, or even claimed. Pippin, nevertheless, 
greatly strengthened the influence of the Church by gifts of 
land , by increasing the privileges of the priesthood , and by 
allowing the ecclesiastical synods, in many cases, to interfere 
in matters of civil government. 

The only other events of his reign were another expedi- 
tion against the unsubdued Saxons , and the expulsion of the 
Saracens from the territory they held between Karbonne and 
the Pyrenees. He died in 7 68, King instead of Royal Steward, 
leaving to his sons, Karl and Karloman, a greater, stronger 
and better organized dominion than Europe had seen since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 


What did the Byzantine Emperor demand? How did the Pope hold the 
cities of the Exarchy? What power sprang from this transaction? How 
did Pippin strengthen the Church? What were the other events of his reign? 
When did he die ? Who were his successors ? 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE EEiGN OF chaei.bm:a.gne. (768 — 814.) 

I'i.e Partition made "by Pippin the Short. — Death of Karloman.— Appearance 
and Character of Charlemagne. — His Place in History. — The Carolingian 
Dynasty. — His Work as a Statesman. — Conquest of Lombardy. — ^Visit to 
Borne.— First Saxon Campaign.— The Chief, Wittekind.— Assembly at 
Paderborn. — Expedition to Spain. — ^Defeat at Eoncosvalles, — ^Eevolt of the 
Saxons.— Second Visit to Borne.— Execution of Saxon Nobles, and Third 
War. — Subjection of Bavaria.— Victory over the Avars.— Final Submission 
of the Saxons.— Visit of Pope Leo III.— Charlemagne crowned Eoman 
Emperor.— The Plan of Temporal and Spiritual Empire.— Intercourse with 
Haroun Alraachid. — Trouble with the Saracens.- Extent of Charlemagne’s 
Empire. — His Encouragement of Learning and the Arts. — The Scholars at 
his Court. — Changes in the System of G-overnment. — Loss of Popular 
Freedom. — Charlemagne’s Habits. — The Norsemen. — His Son, Ludwig, 
Crowned Emperor.— Charlemagne’s Death. 


When King Pippin the Short felt that his end was near, 
he called an assembly of Dukes, nobles and priests, which was 
held at St. Denis, for the purpose of installing his sons , Karl 
and Karloman, as his successors. As he had observed how 
rapidly the French and German halves of his empire were 
separating themselves from each other, in language, habits 
and national character, he determined to change the former 
boundary between “Austria” and “Keustria,” which ran nearly 
north and south, and to substitute an arbitrary line running 
east and west. This division was accepted by the assembly, 
but its unpractical character was manifested as soon as Karl 
and Karloman began to reign. There was nothing but trouble 
for three years, at the end of which time the latter died, leaving 
Karl, in 771, sole monarch of the Frank Empire. 

This great man, who looking backwards, saw not his equal 
in history until he beheld Julius Caesar, now began his splendid 
single reign of 43 years. We must henceforth call him 
Charlemagne, the French form of the Latin Carolus Magnus ^ 
Karl the Great, since by that name he is known in all English 


How did Pippin tbe Short divide the Empire, and for what reason? What 
was the effect of this division? When did Karloman die ? Whose reign then 
commenced? 
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Listory. He was at this time 29 years old, and in the pride 
of perfect strength and manly heanty. He was nearly seven 
feet high, admirably proportioned , and so developed by toil, 
the chase and warlike 
exercises that few men 
of his time e(iualled 
him in muscular 
strength. His face was 
noble and command- 
ing, his hair blond or 
lighf brown, and his 
eyes a clear, sparkling 
blue. He performed 
the severest duties of 
his ofdce with a quiet 
dignity which heigh- 
tened the impression 
of his intellectual 
power : he was terrible 
and inflexible in crush- 
ing all who attempted 
to interfere with his 
work ; but at the chase, | j| 
the banquet, or in the | 
circle of his family and | 
friends, no one was 
more frank, joyous 
and kindly than he- 
His dynasty is called 
in history, after him, 
the Carolingiaiiy al- 
though Pippin of Lan- 
den was its founder. 

The name of Charle- 
magne is extended backwards over the Koyal Stewards, 
his ancestors, and after him over a century of successors who 
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WEst is the derivation of his name? What was his age and character? 
Describe his personal appeajranee. What were his manners? What name is 
given to the dynasty? 
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gradually faded out like the Merovingian line. He stands 
alone, midway between the Eoman Empire and the Middle 
Ages, as the one supreme historical landmark. The task of 
his life was to extend, secure, regulate and develop the power 
of a great empire, much of which was still in a state of semi- 
barbarism. He was no imitator of the Koman Emperors: his 
genius, as a statesman, lay in his ability to understand that 
new forms of government, and a new development of civiliza- 
tion, had become necessary. Like all strong and far-seeing 
rulers, he was despotic, and often fiercely cruel. Those who 
interfered with his plans — even the members of his own family 
— were relentlessly sacrificed. On the other hand, although 
he strengthened the power of the nobility, he never neglected 
the protection of the people; half his days were devoted to 
war, yet he encouraged learning, literature and the arts ; and 
while he crushed the independence of the races he gave them a 
higher civilization in its stead. 

Charlemagne first marched against the turbulent Saxons, 
but before they were reduced to order he was called to Italy 
by the appeal of Pope Adrian for help against the Longobards. 
The king of the latter, Desiderius , was the father of Hermin- 
garde, Charlemagne’s second wife, whom he had repudiated and 
sent home soon after his accession to the throne. Karloman’s 
widow had also claimed the protection of Desiderius , and she, 
with her sons, was living at the latter’s court. But these ties 
had no weight with Charlemagne: he collected a large army 
at Geneva, crossed the Alps by the pass of St. Bernard , con- 
quered all Northern Italy, and besieged Desiderius in Pavia. 
He then marched to Rome, where Pope Adrian received him as 
a liberator. A procession of the clergy and people went forth 
to welcome him, chanting: “Blessed is he that comes in the 
name of the Lord!” He took part in the ceremonies of Easter, 
774, which were celebrated with great pomp in the Cathedral 
of St- Peter. 


What is Charlemagne’s position in history? What was the task ov-C his 
life? In what did his ability, as a statesman, consist? What was thef cha- 
racter 01 his acts? What were the first events of his reign? What wa^s hia 
relation to the Lombard king? What course did ho take, and with whaH re- 
sult? When did he visit Eome, and what happened? 
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In May Pavia fell into Charlemagne’s hands. Desiderius 
was sent into a monastery, the widow and children of Karlo- 
man disappeared, and the kingdom of the Longobards, em- 
bracing all hToithern and Central Italy, was annexed to the 
empire of the Franks. The people were allowed to retain both 
their laws and their dukes, or local rulers, but, in spite of 
these privileges, they soon rose in revolt against their con- 
queror. Charlemagne had returned to finish his work with 
the Saxons, when in 776 this revolt called him back to Italy. 
The movement was temporarily suppressed, and he hastened 
to Germany to resume his interrupted task. 

The Saxons were the only remaining German people who 
resisted both the Frank rule and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. They held all of what is now Westphalia, Hannover 
and Brunswick, to the river Elbe, and were still strong, in 
spite of their constant and wasting w^ars. During his first 
campaign, in 772, Charlemagne had overrun Westphalia, taken 
possession of the fortified camp of the Saxons , and destroyed 
the “Irmin-pillar,” which seems to have been a monument 
erected to commemorate the defeat of Yarns by Hermann. 
The people submitted, and promised allegiance; but the follow- 
ing year, aroused by the appeals of their duke or chieftain, 
Wittekind, they rebelled in a body. The Frisians joined them, 
the priests and missionaries were slaughtered or expelled, and 
all the former Saxon territory, nearly to the Khine, was re- 
taken by Wittekind. 

Charlemagne collected a large army and renewed the war 
in 775. He pressed forward as far as the river Weser, when, 
carelessly dividing his forces, one half of them were cut to 
pieces, and he was obliged to retreat. His second expedition 
to Italy, at this time, was made with all possible haste, and a 
new army was ready on his return. Westphalia was now 
wasted with fire and sword, and the people generally sub- 
mitted, although they were compelled to be baptized as Chris- 


What was tlie end of the Lomhard war? How did the people submit? 
What was the attitude of the Saxons? Their territory? Whm was Charle- 
magne’s first campaign? What did he do? Who headed the Saxons? What 
was the result? When was the war renewed? What was Charlemagne’a 
success ? 
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ASSEMBLY AT pALBRBOElSr. 


L777. 

tians. In May, 777, Cliaiiemagne held an assembly of the 
people at Paderborn: nearly all the Saxon nobles attended, 
and swore fealty to him, while many of them submitted to the 
rite of baptism. 



'wraTEKmD HAEANGmira the saxows. 


At this assembly suddenly appeared a deputation of Sara- 
cen princes from Spain, who sought Charlemagne’s help against 
the tyranny of the Caliph of Cordova. He was induced by 
religious or ambitious motives to consent, neglecting for the 


How did Be recoTer his ground? When and where did the Saxons sub- 
mit? Who appeared before Charlemagne, and what did they seek? 
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time tlie great work lie liad undertaken in Ms own Empire. 
In the summer of 778 he crossed the Pyrenees, took the cities 
of Pampeluna and Saragossa, and delivered all Spain north o£ 
the Ebro river from the hands of the Saracen Caliph. This 
territory was attached to the empire as the Spanish Mark, or 
province: it was inhabited both by Saracens and Franks, who 
dwelt side by side and became more or less united in language, 
habits and manners. 

On his return to France , Charlemagne was attacked by a 
large force of the native Basques, in the pass of Eoncesvalles, 
in the Pyrenees, His warriors, taken by surprise in the narrow 
ravine and crushed by rocks rolled down upon them from 
above, could make little resistance, and the rear column, with 
all the plunder gathered in Spain, fell into the enemy’s hands. 
Here was slain the famous paladi n, iWand, the Count of Brit- 
tany, who became the theme of poets"' down to the time of 
Ariosto. Charlemagne was so infuriated by Ms defeat that he 
hanged the Duke of Aquitaine, on the charge of treachery, 
because his territory included apart of the lands of the Basques. 

Upon the heels of this disaster came the news that the 
Saxons had again arisen, under the lead of WitteHnd, des- 
troyed their churches, murdered the priests, and carried fire 
and sword to the very walls of Cologne an<iCqblentz. Charle- 
magne sent his best troops, by forced marches, in advance of 
his coming , but he was not able to take the field until the 
following spring. During 779 and a part of 780, after much 
labor and many battles, he seemed to have subdued the stub- 
born race, tne most of whom accepted Christian baptism for 
the third time. Charlemagne thereupon went to Italy once 
more, in order to restore order among the Longobards, whose 
local cMefs were becoming restless in his absence. His two 
young sons, Pippiu and Ludwig, were crowned by Pope Adrian 
as kings of Longobardia, or Lombardy (wMch then embraced 
the greater part of Korthem and Central Italy), and Aqui- 
taine. 


What did Cliarlemagne accomplisli in Spain? Wliat hecame of tbe con- 
quered territory? What happened on Ms return to France? Who was slain 
at Eoncesvalles? What act did Charlemagne commit? What new trouble 
foUowed? How did Charlemagne meet it? When did he restore order? Wha^ 
occured during Ms next visit to Italy? 
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After Ms return to Germany, lie convoked a parliament, 
or popular assembly, at Paderborn, in 782, partly in order to 
give tbe Saxons a stronger impression of the power of tbe 
Empire. Tbe people seemed quiet, and be was deceived by 
their bearing; for, after be bad left tbem to return to tbe 
Rhine, they rose again, headed by Wittekind, who bad been 
for some years a fugitive in Denmark. Three of Charlemagne’s 
chief officials, who immediately hastened to the scene of trouble 
with such troops as they could collect, met Wittekind in the 
Teutoburger Forest, not far from the field where Yarus and 
his legions were destroyed. A similar fate awaited them : the 
Frank army was so completely cut to pieces that but few es- 
caped to tell the tale. 

Charlemagne marched immediately into tbe Saxon land : 
the rebels dispersed at bis approach and Wittekind again be- 
came a fugitive. The Saxon nobles humbly renewed their sub- 
mission, and tried to throw the whole responsibility of the re- 
bellion upon Wittekind. Charlemagne was not satisfied: he 
had been mortified in his pride as a monarch, and for once he 
cast aside his usual moderation and prudence. He demanded 
that 4500 Saxons, no doubt the most prominent among tbe 
people, should be given up to him , and then ordered them all 
to be beheaded on the same day. This deed of blood, instead 
of intimidating the Saxons, provoked them to fury. They 
arose as one man, and in 783 defeated Charlemagne near Det- 
mold. He retreated to Padei'born, received reinforcements, 
and was enabled to ventui’e a second battle, in which he was 
victorious. He remained for two years longer in Thuringia 
and Saxony, during which timebe undertook a winter campaign, 
for which the people were not prepared. By the summer of 
785, the Saxons, finding their homes destroyed aud themselves 
rapidly diminishing in numbers, yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Wittekind, who, the legend says, had stolen in 
disguise into Charlemagne’s camp, was so impressed by the 
bearing of the king and tbe pomp of tbe religious services. 


Wbat assembly did he convoke, -tv-hoa, and ’why? TTow did the Saxons 
behave? What happened to Charlemagne’s officials? How was he received 
by the Saxons? What revenge did he take? What effect did this produce? 
Wliat was Charlemagne’s course? When did the Saxons Submit? 
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that he also submitted and received baptism. One account 
states that Charlemagne named him Duke of the Saxons and 
was thenceforth his friend; another, that he sank into ob- 
scurity. 

Charlemagne was now free to make another journey to 
Italy, where he suppressed some fresh troubles among the 
Lombards (as we must henceforth style the Longobards), and 
forced Aragis, the Duke of Benevento, to render his submission. 
Then, for the first time, he turned his attention to the Ba- 
varians, whose Duke, Tassilo, had preserved an armed neu- 
trality during the previous wars, but was suspected of secretly 
conspiring with the Lombards, Byzantines, and even the Avars, 
for help to enable him to throw off the Frank yoke. At a 
general diet of the whole empire, held in Worms in 787, 
Tassilo did not appear, and Charlemagne made this a pretext 
for invading Bavaria. 

Three armies, in Italy, Suabia and Thuringia, were set in 
motion at the same time , and resistance appeared so hopeless 
that Tassilo surrendered at once. Charlemagne pardoned him 
at first, under stipulations of stricter dependence, but he was 
convicted of conspiracy at a diet held the following year, when 
he and his sons were found guilty and sent into a monastery. 
His dynasty came to an end, and Bavaria was portioned out 
among a number of Frank Counts, the people, nevertheless, 
being allowed to retain their own political institutions. 

The incorporation of Bavaria with the Frank empire 
brought a new task to Charlemagne. The Avars, who had 
gradually extended their rule across the Alps, nearly to the 
Adriatic, were strong and dangerous neighbors. In 791 he 
entered their territory and laid it waste, as far as the river 
Baab; then, having lost all his horses on the march, he was 
obliged to return. At home, a new trouble awaited him. His 
son, Pippin, whom he had installed as king of Lombardy, was 
discovered to be at the head of a conspiracy to usurp his own 
throne. Pippin was terribly flogged, and then sent into a 


What is said of Wittekind? What ‘became of him? What -was Cbarle- 
raagne’s next movement? Of virhat was Tassilo suspected? What measures 
were taken against him? What was his final fate? How was Bavaria dis^ 
posed of? What were the events of the march against the Avars? 
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monastery for the rest of his days; his fellow-conspirators 
were executed. 

* "When Charlemagne applied his system of military conscrip- 
tion to the Saxons, to recruit his army before renewing the 
war with the Avars, they rose once more in rebellion, slew his 
agents, burned the churches, and drove out the priests, who 
had made themselves hated by their despotism and by claim- 
ing a tenth part of the produce of the land. Charlemagne 
was thus obliged to subdue them and to fight the Avars , at 
the same time. The double war lasted until 796, when the 
residence of the Avar Khan, with the intrenched “ring” or 
fort, containing all the treasures amassed by the tribe during 
the raids of two hundred years, was captured. All the country, 
as far eastward as the rivers Theiss and Kaab, was wasted and 
almost depopulated. The remnant of the Avars acknowledged 
themselves Frank subjects, but for greater security, Charle- 
magne established Bavarian colonies in the fertile land along 
the Danube. The latter formed a province , called the East- 
Mark, which became the foundation upon which Austria (the 
East-kingdom) afterwards rose. 

The Saxons were subjected — or seemed to be — about the 
same time. Many of the people retreated into Holstein, which 
was then called Horth-Albingia; but Charlemagne allied himself 
with a branch of the Slavonic Wends, defeated them there, 
and took possession of their territory. He built fortresses at 
Halle, Magdeburg, and Biichen, near Hamburg, colonized 
10,000 Saxons among the Franks, and replaced them by an 
e<jual number of the latter. Then he established Christianity 
for the fifth time, by ordering that all who failed to present 
themselves for baptism should be put to death. The indomit- 
able spirit of the people still led to occasional outbreaks, but 
these became weaker and weaker, and finally ceased as the 
new faith struck deeper root. 

In the year 799, Pope Leo HI. suddenly appeared in 


What family trouble befell Charlemagne, and how was it settled? What 
were the acts of the Saxons? What was the double war, and how long did 
it last? What was Charlemagne’s success against the Avars? What became 
of their country? What was the new province called, and what grew out of 
It? Of what northern province did Charlemagne get possession? What 
fortresses did be build? How did he establish Christianity? 
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Charlemagne’s camp at Paderborn, a fugitive from a con- 
spiracy of the Eoman nobles, by which his life was threatened. 
He was received with all possible honors, and after some time 
spent in secret councils, was sent back to Home with a strong 
escort. In the autumn of the following year, Charlemagne 
followed him. A civil and ecclesiastical assembly was held at 
Home, and pronounced the Pope free from the charges made 
against him; then (no doubt according to previous agreement) 
on Christmas-Day, 800, Leo III. crowned Charlemagne as Ko- 
man Emperor, in the Cathedral of St. Peter’s. The people 
greeted him with cries of “Life and victory to Carolo Augusto, 
crowned by God, the great, the peace-bringing Emperor of the 
Eomans ! ” 

If, by this step, the Pope seemed to forget the aspirations 
of the Church for temporal power, on the other hand he ren- 
dered himself for ever independent of his nominal subjection to 
the Byzantine Emperors. For Charlemagne, the new dignity 
gave his rule its full and final authority. The people, in whose 
traditions the grandeur of the old Roman Empire was still 
kept alive, now beheld it renewed in their ruler and themselves. 
Charlemagne stood at the head of an Empire which was to 
include all Christendom, and to imitate , in its civil organiza- 
tion, the spiritual rule of the Church. On the one side were 
kingdoms, duchies, countships and the communities of the 
people, all subject to him; on the other side, bishoprics, mon- 
asteries and their dependencies, churches and individual souls, 
subject to the Pope. The latter acknowledged the Emperor 
as his temporal sovereign : the Emperor acknowledged the Pope 
as his spiritual sovereign. The idea was grand , and at that 
time did not seem impossible to fulfil; but the further course 
of history shows how hostile the two principles may become, 
when they both grasp at the same power. 

The Greek Emperors at Constantinople were not strong 
enough to protest against this bestowal of a dignity which 


Who took refuge in his camp, "when, and why? How was he treated? 
When and where was Charlemagne crowned? How was he saluted? What 
did the Pope gain hy this step? What was Charlemagne’s idea of empire? 
How were the two powers divided? How did the Emperor and Pope acknow- 
ledge each other? 
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',hej claimed for themselves, A long series of negotiations 
followed, the result of which was that the EmjDeror hlicephorus, 
in 812, acknowledged Charlemagne’s title. The latter, im- 
mediately after his coronation in Rome , drew up a new oath 
of allegiance, which he req[uired to be taken by the whole 
male population of the Empire. About this time , he entered 
into friendly relations with the famous Caliph, Haroun Al- 
raschid of Bagdad (of the “Arabian Nights” ). They sent em- 
bassies, hearing magnificent presents , to each other’s courts, 
and at Charlemagne’s request, Haroun took the holy places in 
Palestine under his special protection , and allowed the Chris- 
tians to visit them. 

With the Saracens in Spain, however, the Emperor had 
constant trouble. They made repeated incursions across the 
Ebro, into the Spanish Mark, and ravaged the shores of 
Majorca, Minorca and Corsica, which belonged to the Frank 
Empire. Moreover, the extension of his frontier on the east 
brought Charlemagne into collision with the Slavonic tribes in 
the territory now belonging to Prussia beyond the Elbe, Sax- 
ony and Bohemia. He easily defeated them, but could not 
check their plundering and roving propensities. In the year 
808 , Holstein as far as the Elbe was invaded by the Danish 
king, Gottfried, who, after returning home with much booty, 
commenced the construction of that line of defence along the 
Eider river, called the DafinetperJc, which exists to this day. 

Charlemagne had before this conquered and annexed Fries- 
land. His Empire thus included all France, Switzerland and 
Germany, stretching eastward along the Danube to Presbui’g, 
with Spain to the Ebro, and Italy to the Garigliano river, the 
later boundary between Rome and Naples. There were no 
wars serious enough to call him into the field during the latter 
years of his reign, and he devoted his time to the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts. He established schools, fostered 
new branches of industry, and sought to build up the higher 


Wliat course was taken by the fireek Emperor? Wliat did Charlemagne 
tioinand of his subjects? With whom did he establish friendly relations? 
What favor did the Caliph grant? What further trouble did the Saracens 
give? What other tribes were not subdued? When was the Danish invasion? 
What other land had Charlemagne conquered? What were the boundaries of 
bis Empire? To what did he devote the last years of his reign? 
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civilization wHcli follows peace and order. He was very fond 
of tlie German language, and by Ms orders a complete collec- 
tion was made of the songs and poetical legends of the people. 
Forsaking Paris, which had been the Frank capital for nearly 
three centuries, he removed his court to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Ingelheim, near the Ehine, founded the city of Frankfort on 
the Main, and converted, before he died, all that war-wasted 
region into a peaceful and populous country. 
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CHART jGMAOfrE ATTD HTJ? READER. 


Ko ruler before Charlemagne, and none for at least four 
centuries after him , did so much to increase and perpetuate 
the learning of his time. During his meals , some one always 
read aloud to him out of old chronicles or theological works. 
He spoke Latin fluently, and had a good knowledge of Greek. 
In order to become a good vuiter, he carried his tablets about 
with him, and even slept with them under his pillow. The 
men whom he assembled at his Court were the most intelligent 


What did he do for education and literature? Wliero did he prefer to 
reside? What was Charlemagne’s knowledge? How did he endeavor to in- 
crease it? 
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of thafc age. His chaplain and chief counsellor was Alenin, an 
English monk , and a man of great learning. His secretary, 
Einhard (or Eginhard) wrote a history of the Emperor’s life 
and times. Among his other friends were Paul Diaconns , a 
learned Lombard, and the chronicler, Bishop Turpin. These 
men formed, with Charlemagne, a literary society, which held 
regular meetings to discuss matters of science, politics and 
literature. 

Under Charlemagne, the political institutions of the Mero- 
vingian kings, as well as those which existed among the Ger- 
man races, were materially changed. As far as possible , he 
set aside the Dukes , each of whom , up to that time , was the 
head of a tribe or division of the people, and broke up their 
half-independent states into districts, governed by Counts. 
These districts were divided into “ hundreds ,” as in the old 
Germanic times, each in charge of a noble, who every week 
acted as judge in smaller civil or criminal cases. The Counts, 
in’ conjunction with from seven to twelve magistrates, held 
monthly courts wherein cases which concerned life, freedom or 
landed property were decided. They were also obliged to 
furnish a certain number of soldiers when called upon. The 
same obligation rested upon the archbishops , bishops , and 
abbots of the monasteries, all of whom, together with the 
Counts, were called Vassals of the Empire. 

The free men, in case of war, were compelled to serve as 
horsemen or foot-soldiers, according to their wealth, either 
three or five of the very poorest furnishing one well-equipped 
man. The soldiers were not only not paid, but each was 
obliged to bear his own expenses; so the burden fell very 
heavily upon this class of the people. In order to escape it, 
large numbers of the poorer freemen voluntarily became de- 
pendents of the nobility or clergy, who in return equipped 
and supported them. The national assemblies were still 
annually held, but the people, in becoming dependents, gra- 


What learned men were assembled at bis Court? What society did they 
form? What changes did ho introduce in civil government? How wore tho 
districts and hundreds governed? What were the nobles and priests obliged 
to do? What were they styled? What service was required of the free men? 
Why was this a burden to them? What did they do, to escape it? 
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dually lost tkeir ancient autkority, and tkeir votes ceased to 
control the course of events. The only part they played in 
the assemblies was to bring tribute to the Emperor, to whom 
they paid no taxes, and whose court was kept up partly from 
their offerings and partly from the revenues of the “ domains” 
or crown-lands. Thus, while Charlemagne introduced through- 
out his whole empire a unity of government and an order un- 
known before, while he anticipated Prussia in making all his 
people liable, at any time, to military service, on the other 
hand he was slowly and unconsciously changing the free Ger- 
mans into a race of lords and serfs. 

It is not likely, either, that the people themselves saw the 
tendency of his government. Their respect and love for him 
increased, as the comparative peace of the Empire allowed him 
to turn to interests which more immediately concerned their 
lives. In his ordinary habits he was as simple as they. His 
daughters spun and wove the flax for his plain linen garments • 
personally he looked after his orchards and vegetiable gardens, 
set the schools an example by learning to improve his own 
reading and writing, treated high and low with equal frank- 
ness and heartiness, and, even in his old age, surpassed all 
around him in feats of strength or endurance. There seemed 
to be no serfdom in bowing to a man so magnificently en- 
dowed by nature and so favored by fortune. 

One event came to embitter his last days. The Scandi- 
navian Goths, now known as Norsemen, were beginning to 
build their ‘‘sea-dragons” and sally forth on voyages of plunder 
and conquest. They laid waste the shores of Holland and 
Northern France, and the legend says that Charlemagne burst 
into tears of rage and shame , on perceiving his inability to 
subdue them or prevent their incursions. One of his last acts 
was to order the construction of a fleet at Boulogne, but when 
it was ready the Norse Yikings suddenly appeared in the 
Mediterranean and ravaged the southern coast of France. 


What effect had this oa their political power ? What part did they play 
id the national assemblies? What was the general effect of Charlemagne’s 
system of government? Were the people aware of this? What habits of life 
mad© Charlemagne popular? What event troubled the close of his reign? 
How did it affect him? What did he order done? 
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Charlemagne began too late to mate the Germans either a 
nayal or a commercial peojile: his attempt to unite the Main 
and Danube by a canal also failed, but the very design shows 
Ills wise foresight and liis energy. 
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was done, lie conducted Ludwig to the Cathedral, made him 
vow to be just and God-fearing in his rule, and then bade him 
take the Imperial crown from the altar and set it upon his 
head. On the 28th of January, 814, Charlemagne died, and 
was buried in the Cathedral, where his ashes still repose. 


CHAPTER XIL 

THE EMPEBOES OE THE CAEOLIEGIAIT LI-S^E. (814 — 911.) 

Cliaracter of Lndwig tlie Pious.— His Subjection to the Priests. — ^Injury to 
G-erman Literature.— Division of the Empire. — Treatment of his Eephew, 
Bernard.— Ludwig’s Bemorse. — The Empress Judith and her Son. — Kevolt 
of Ludwig’s Sous. — His Abdication and Death. — Compact of Karl the Bald 
and Ludwig the German. — The Drench and German Languages.— The Low- 
German. — Lothar’s Eesistance. — The Partition of Yerdun. — Germany and 
Erance separated. — The Norsemen.— Internal Troubles.— Ludwig the Ger- 
man’s Sons. — His Death. — Division of Germany.— Karl the Eat. — His Cow- 
ardice.— The Empire restored.— Karl’s Death. — ^Duke Arnulf made King. 
— He defeats tlie Norsemen and Bohemians. — His Eavors to the Church. 
— The “Isidorian Decretals”. — Amulf Crowned Emperor.— His Death. — 
Ludwig the Child.— Invasions of the Magyars. — End of the Carolingian 
Line in Germany. 


The last act of Charlemagne’s life in ordering the manner 
of his son’s coronation, — which was imitated, a thousand years 
afterwards, by Napoleon, who, in the presence of the Pope, 
Pius YII. , himself set the crown upon his own bead — showed 
that be designed keeping the Impeiial power independent of 
that of the Church. Rut bis son, Ludwig, was already a sub- 
missive and willing dependent of Rome. During bis reign as 
king of Aquitaine be bad covered tbe land with monasteries : 
he was the pupil of monks, and bis own inclination was for a 
monastic life. But at Charlemagne’s death be was tbe only 
legitimate heir to the throne. Being therefore obliged to 
wear the Imperial purple, he exercised his sovereignty chiefly 


YTliat commands did be give to Ms son? When did be die, and where is 
he buried? 

Wbat was Charlemagne’s last act, and what did it Indicate? How was be 
mistaken? What was Ludwig’s course in Aquitaine? 
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in tile interest of tlie Church. His first act was to send to the 
Pope the treasures amassed by his father 5 his next, to sur- 
round himself with prelates and priests, who soon learned to 
control his policy. He was called “Ludwig the Pious,” hut in 
those days, when so many worldly qualities were necessary to 
the ruler of the Empire , the title was hardly one of praise. 
He appears to have been of a kindly nature , and many of his 
acts show that he meant to be just: the weakness of his 
character, however, too often made his good intentions of no 
avail. 

It was a great misfortune for Germany that Ludwig’s 
piety took the form of hostility to all learning except of a 
theological nature. So far as he was able, he undid the great 
work of education commenced by Charlemagne. The schools 
were given entirely into the hands of the priests, and the 
character of the instruction was changed. He inflicted an irre- 
parable loss on all after ages by destroying the collection of 
songs, ballads and legends of the German people, which Charle- 
magne had taken such pains to gather and preserve. It is 
not believed that a single copy escaped destruction, although 
some scholars suppose that a fragment of the “Song of Hilde- 
brand,” written in the eighth century, may have formed part 
of the collection. In the year 816, Ludwig was visited in 
Eheims by the Pope, Stephen 17., who again crowned him Em- 
peror in the Cathedral, and thus restored the spiritual au- 
thority which Charlemagne had tried to set aside. Ludwig’s 
attempts to release the estates belonging to the Bishops, mon- 
asteries and priesthood from the payment of taxes , and the 
obligation to furnish soldiers in case of war, created so much 
dissatisfaction among the nobles and people, that, at a diet 
held the following year, he was summoned to divide the 
government of the Empire among his three sons. He resisted 
at first, hnt was finally forced to consent : his eldest son, Lothar, 
was crowned as Co-Emperor of the Franks, Ludwig as king 
of Bavaria, and Pippin, his third son, as king of Aquitaine. 


How did !he exercise his sovereignty? What were his first acta? What 
was he called? What was his nature? What was the most unfortunate form 
of Ludwig’s piety? What great loss did he inflict on Germany? When was 
he again crowned, where, and by whom? What did he attempt to do? What 
was the result? How were his sons crowned? 
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In this division no notice was taken of Bernard, king of 
Lombardy, also a grandson of Charlemagne. The latter at 
once entered into a conspiracy with certain Frank nobles, to 
have his rights recognized; but, while preparing for war, he 
was induced, under promises of his personal safety, to visit 
the Emperor’s court. There, after having revealed the names 
of his fellow-conspirators, he was treacherously arrested, and 
his eyes put out ; in conseq[uence of which treatment he died. 
The Empress, Irmingarde, died soon afterwards, and Ludwig 
was so overcome both by grief for her loss and remorse for 
having caused the death of his nephew, that he was with great 
difficulty restrained from abdicating and retiring into a mon- 
astery. It was not in the interest of the priesthood to lose 
so powerful a friend, and they finally persuaded him to marry 
again. 

His second wife was Judith, daughter of Welf, a Bavarian 
count, to whom he was united in 819. Although this gave 
him another son, Earl, afterwards known as Karl (Charles) the 
Bald, he appears to have found very little peace of mind. At 
a diet held in 822, at Attigny, in France, he appeared publicly 
in the sackcloth and ashes of a repentant sinner , and made 
open confession of his misdeeds. This act showed his sincerity 
as a man , but in those days it must have greatly diminished 
the reverence which the people felt for him as their Emperor. 
The next year his son Lothar, who, after Bernard’s death, be- 
came also King of Lombardy, visited Borne and was recrowned 
by the Pope. For awhile, Lothar made himself very popular 
by seeking out and correcting abuses in the administration of 
the laws. 

During the first fifteen years of Ludwig’s reign, the bound- 
aries of the empire were constantly disturbed by invasions of 
the Danes , the Slavonic tribes in Prussia, and the Saracens in 
Spain, while the Basques and Bretons became turbulent within 
the realm. All these revolts or invasions were suppressed ; the 
eastern frontier was not only held but extended, and the mili- 


"WTio else claimed a sliare? W hat did lie do? What "was Ms fate? What 
effect had this act on Ludwig? What course did the priesthood take? To 
whom was he married, and when? What public repentance did he make, 
wtien and where? What were Lothar's acts in Italy? By whom was the 
Empire disturbed? How long? 
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tarj powGr of the Frank empire was everywhere recognized 
and feared. The Saxons and Frisians, who had been treated 
W’ith great mildness by Ludwig, gave no farther trouble ; in 
fact, the whole population of the Empire became peaceable 
and orderly in proportion as the higher civilization encouraged 
by Charlemagne was developed among them. 

The remainder of Ludwig’s reign might have been un- 
troubled, but for a family difficulty. The Empress Judith de- 
manded that her son, Earl, should also have a kingdom, like 
his three step-brothers. An Imperial Diet was therefore cal- 
led together at Worms, in 829, and, in spite of fierce opposi- 
tion, a new kingdom was formed out of parts of Burgundy, 
Switzerland and Suabia. The three sons, Lothar, Pippin and 
Ludwig, ac(][uiesced at first; but when a Spanish count, Bernard, 
was appointed regent during Earl’s minority, the two former 
began secretly to conspire against their father. They took 
him captive in France, and endeavored, but in vain, to force 
him to retire into a monastery. The sympathies of the people 
were with him, and by their help he was able, the following 
year, to regain his authority, and force his sons to submit. 

Ludwig, however, manifested his preference for his last 
son, Earl, so openly that in 833 his three other sons united 
against him, and a war ensued which lasted nearly five years. 
Finally, when the two armies stood face to face, on a plain 
near Colmar, in Alsatia, and a bloody battle between father 
and sons seemed imminent, the Pope, Gregory IV., suddenly 
made his appearance. He offered his services as a mediator, 
went to and fro, and at last treacherously carried all the Em- 
peror’s chief supporters over to the camp of the sons. Ludwig, 
then sixty years old and broken in strength and spirit , was 
forced to surrender. The people gave the name of “The Field 
of Lies” to the scene of this event. 

The old Emperor was compelled by his sons to give up his 
sword, to appear as a penitent in Church, and to undergo such 


What was Ludwig’s success? What was the attituclo of the Saxons and 
Frisians? What made the country more peaceful? Wliat did the Empress 
demand? What was granted? How did Ludwig’s other sons act? How did 
they treat their father? What followed? What war next broke out, when 
and why? Where did the armies meet? Who appeared on the field? What 
was Ms behaviour, and its result? What name was given to the place? 
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other degradations, that the sympathies of the people were 
again aroused in his favor. They rallied to his support from 
all sides: his authority was restored, Lothar, the leader of the 
rebellion, fled to Italy, Pippin had died shortly before, and 
Ludwig proffered his submission. The old man now had a 
prospect of quiet; but the machinations of the Empress Judith 
on behalf of her son, Karl, disturbed his last years. His son 
Ludwig was marching against him for the second time , when 
he died, in 840, on an island in the Khine, near Ingelheim. 

The death of Ludwig the Pious was the signal for a suc- 
cession of fratricidal wars. His youngest son, Karl the Bald 
first united his interests with those of his eldest step-brother, 
Lothar, but he soon went over to Ludwig’s side, while Lothar 
allied himself with the sons of Pippin, in Aquitaine. A ter- 
rific battle was fought near Auxerre , in France , in the sum- 
mer of 841. Lothar was defeated, and Ludwig and Karl then 
determined to divide the Empire between them. The follow- 
ing winter they came together , with their nobles and armies, 
near Strasburg, and vowed to keep faith with each other 
thenceforth. The language of France and Germany, even 
among the descendants of the original Franks , was no longer 
the same, and the oath which was drawn up for the occasion 
was pronounced by Karl in German to the army of Ludwig, 
and by Ludwig in French to the army of Karl. The text of 
it has been preserved, and it is a very interesting illustration 
of the two languages, as they were spoken a thousand years 
ago. We will quote the opening phrases, for the interest of 
comparing them with modern French and German : 

litJDWiG. Pro Deo amur et (pro) Christian pol)lo et nostro 

‘KaMi. (German). In G-odes minna ind (in thes) Ohristianes folches indunser 
English. In God’s love and (that of the) Christian folk and our 

Litpwig. comun salvament, — dist di in avant,-— in quant 

Kaeii. hedhero gehaltnissi fon thesemo dago framordes,— so fram so 
English, mutual preservation, — from this day forth, — as long as 


\ 

What was the Emperor compelled to do? What was the consequence? 
Who disturbed his last years? When, and under what circumstances, did he 
die? What followed his death? When and how did the wars terminate? 
What compact was made? How had the languages changed? What does the 
oath illustrate? 
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Lud'wig- Eeus saTir et podir me dunat, &c. 

Hakii. mix Grod gewiczi ind mahd furgibit o 

English. to me G-od knowledge and might gives, a 

It is very easy to see, from tMs slight specimen, how much 
the language of the Franks had been modified by the Gallic- 
Latin, and how much of the original tongue (taKng the Gothic 
Bible of XJlfila as an evidence of its character) has been re- 
tained in German and English. About the same time there, 
was written in the Low-German, or Saxon dialect, a Gospel 
narrative in verse, called the Heliand (“Saviour”), many 
limes of which are almost identical with early English; as the 
following : 


Slogun cold licrm 
they drove cold iron 
Tiardo mil hamuron 
hard with hammers 

ihuru is Hendi enli (hum is fuoti, 
throngh his hands and throngh Ms feet; 
is hlod ran an ertha* 
hishlood ran on earth. 

This separation of the languages is a sign of the dif- 
ference in national character which now split asunder the 
great empire of Charlemagne. Lothar, after the solemn al- 
liance between Karl the Bald and Ludwig, resorted to des- 
perate measures. He offered to give the Saxons their old laws 
and even to allow them to return to their pagan faith, if they 
would support his claims ; he invited the Norsemen to Belgium 
and Northern France ; and , by retreating towards Italy when 
Ms brothers approached him in force, and then returning when 
an opportunity favored, he disturbed and^wasted the best 
portions of the Empire. Finally the Bishops intervened, and 
after a long time spent in negotiations, the three rival- hrothera 
met in 843 , and agreed to the famous “Partition of Terdun” 
(so called from Yerdun, near Metz, where it was signed), 
by which the realm of Charlemagne was divided among them. 

How do the two languages compare witli the Gothic? "What other work 
was written at the time? What language does it most resemble? Give some 
words as examples. What does the difference of the languages indicate? To 
what measures did Lothar resort? Who intervened, and when did the hrothera 
meet? To what did they agree 
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Lotliar, as the eldest, received Italy, together with a long, 
narrow strip of territory extending to the North Sea, in- 
clading part of Burgundy, Switzerland, Eastern Belgium and 

Holland. All west 
of this, embracing 
the greater part of 
France, was given 
to Karl the Bald; 
all east, with a strip 
of territory west of 
the Ehine, from 
Basle to Mayence, 
“for the sake of its 
wine,” as the docu- 
ment stated , be- 
came the kingdom 
of Ludwig, who was 
thenceforth called 
“The German.” The 
last-named also re- 
ceived Eastern 
Switzerland and 
Bavaria, to the Alps. 
This division was 
almost as arbitrary 
and unnatural as 
that which Pippin 
the Short attempted 
to make. Neither 
Karl’s nor Lud- 
wig’s shares in- 
cluded all the 
iiTOwia THE GEEMAK. Freuch or German 

territory ; while Lo- 

thar’s was a long, nai-row slice cut out of both, and attached to 
Italy, where a new race and language were already developed 

WTiat territory did Lothar receive? What Karl the Bald? What Ludwig, 
and how was he named? What additional territory did he get? What waE 
the nature of this division ? 
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out of tlie mixture of Romans , Goths and Lombards. In fact, 
it became necessary to invent a name for the northern part 
of Lothar’s dominions, and that portion between Burgundy 
and Holland was called, after him, Lotharingia. As 
qen in German, and Lorraine in French, the name still re- 
mains in existence. 

Each of the three monarchs received unrestricted sway 
over his realm. They agreed, however, upon a common line of 
policy, in the interest of the dynasty, and admitted the right 
of inheritance to each other’s sovereignty, in the absence of 
direct heirs. The Treaty of Verdun, therefore, marks the be- 
ginning of Germany and France, as distinct nationalities ; and 
now, after following the Germanic races over the greater part 
of Europe for so many centuries, we come back to recommence 
their history on the soil where we first found them. In fact, 
the word Leutsch^ ‘‘German,” signifying of iJie people, now 
first came into general use, to designate the language and the 
races — Franks, Alemanni, Bavarians, Thuringians, Saxons, &c. 
— under Ludwig’s rule. There was, as yet, no political unity 
among these races ; they were reciprocally jealous , and often 
hostile; but, by contrast with the inhabitants of France and 
Italy, they felt their blood-relationship as never before, and 
a national spirit grew up, of a narrower but more natural 
character than that which Charlemagne endeavored to es- 
tablish. 

Internal struggles awaited both the Roman Emperor, 
Lothar, and the Frank king, Karl the Bald. The former was 
obliged to suppress revolts in Provence and Italy; the latter, 
in Brittany and Aquitaine , while the Spanish Mark , beyond 
the Pyrenees , passed out of his hands. Ludwig the German 
inherited a long peace at home, but a succession of wars with 
the "Wends and Bohemians along his eastern frontier. The 
bTorsemen came -down upon his coasts, destroyed Hamburg, 
and sailed up the Elbe with 600 vessels, burning and plun- 


What change had taken place in Italy? Ho-w was part of IiothaT’s Em- 
pire called? What are the modem names? Into what agreement did the 
three kings enter? What does the Treaty of Verdun indicate? What new 
designation began to be used? What change in feeling took place? What 
troubles came upon liOthar ? What upon Karl the Bald ? What was Ludwig 
the German^s fortune? 

1 
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dering wherever they went. The necessity of keeping an army 
almost constantly in the field gave the clergy and nobility an 
opportunity of exacting better terms for their support; the 
independent Dukedoms, suppressed by Charlemagne, were gra- 
dually re-established, and thus Ludwig diminished his own 
power while protecting his territory from invasion. 

The Emperor, Lothar, soon discovered that he had made 
a bad bargain. His long and narrow empire was most dif- 
ficult to govern, and in 855, weary with his annoyances and 
his endless marches to and fro, he abdicated and retired into 
a monastery, where he died within a week. The empire was 
divided between his three sons: Ludwig received Italy and 
was crowned by the Pope; to Karl was given the territory be- 
tween the Rhone, the Alps and the Mediterranean, and to 
Lothar IL the portion extending from the Rhone to the North 
Sea. When the last of these died, in 869, Ludwig the Ger- 
man and Karl the Bald divided his territory, the line running 
between Yerdun and Metz, then along the Vosges, and ter- 
minating at the Rhine near Basle, — almost precisely the same 
boundary as that which France has been forced to accept 
in 1871. 

But the conditions of the oath taken by the two kings in 842 
were not observed by either. Karl the Bald was a tyx-annicai 
and unpopular sovereign, and when he failed in preventing 
the Norsemen from ravaging all Western France, the nobles 
determined to set him aside and invite Ludwig to take his 
place. The latter consented, marched into France with a large 
army, and was hailed as king; but when his army returned 
home, and he trusted to the promised support of the Frank 
nobles, he found that Karl had repurchased their allegiance, 
and there was no course left to him but to retreat across the 
Rhine. The trouble was settled by a meeting of the two kings, 
which took place at Coblentz, in 860. 

Ludwig the German had also, like his father, serious 


^ Who invaded Ms territory, and where? Wliat result followed his wars? 
What wag the end of Lotliar’s reign? How was his empire divided? When 
did Lothar II, die? What hec^me of his territory? What was the boundary 
between Ludwig i3,nd Karl? How did the two observe their oath ? What 
happene4 tp Karl the !paldl yp'hat was Ludwig’s experience in France? 
Whep. s.n4 hp'^ was the matter set^ed? 
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trouble with his sons, Karlmann and Ludwig. lie had made 
the former Duke of Carinthia, but erelong discovered that he 
had entered into a conspiracy with Eastitz, king of the Mo- 
ravian Slavonians. Karlmann was summoned to Eegensburg 
(Ratisbon), which was then Ludwig’s capital, and was finally 
obliged to lead an army against his secret ally , Eastitz , who 
was conquered. Anew war with Zwentebold, king of Bohemia, 
who was assisted by the Sorbs, Wends, and other Slavonic tribes 
along the Elbe, broke out soon afterwards. Karlmann led his 
father’s forces against the enemy, and after a struggle of four 
years forced Bohemia, in 873, to become tributary to Germany 

In 875, the Emperor, Ludwig II. (Lothar’s son), who ruled 
in Italy, died without heirs. Karl the Bald and Ludwig the 
German immediately called their troops into the field and 
commenced the march to Italy, in order to divide the inhe- 
ritance or fight for its sole possession. Ludwig sent his sons, 
but their uncle, Karl the Bald, was before them. He was 
acknowledged by the Lombard nobles at Pavia, and crowned 
in Eome by the Pope , before it could be prevented. Ludwig 
determined upon an instant invasion of France, but in the 
midst of the preparations lie died at Frankfort, in 876. He 
was 71 years old; as a child he had sat on the knees of Charle- 
magne; as an independent king of Germany, he had reigned 
36 years, and with him the intelligence, prudence and power 
which had distinguished the Carolingian line came to an end. 

Again the kingdom was divided among three sons, Karl- 
mann, Ludwig the Younger, and Karl the Fat; and again there 
were civil wars. Karl the Bald made haste to invade Germany 
before the brothers were in a condition to oppose him; but be 
was met by Ludwig the Younger and terribly defeated, near 
Andernach on the Ehine, The next year he died, leaving one 
son, Ludwig the Stammerer, to succeed him. 

The brothers, in accordance with a treaty made before 
tbeir father’s death, thus divided Germany: Karlmann took 
Bavaria, Cariiitliia, the provinces on the Danube, and the haif- 

What olher trouble had Ludwig? In what was hia son, Karlmann, en- 
gaged? What was he compelled to do? What new war followed, when and 
how did it end? What happened in 875? What immediately followed this 
event? What was Karl’s success ? When and where did Ludwig die ? De- 
scribe his reign. What followed his death ? What was the end of Karl the 
Bald? 
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sovereignty over Bohemia and Moravia ; Ludwig the Younger 
became king over all Northern and Central Germany, leaving 
Suahia (formerly Alemannia) for Karl the Fat. Karlmann’s 
first act was to take possession of Italy, which acknowledged 
lus rule. He was soon afterwards struck with apoplexy, and 
died in 880. Karl the Fat had already crossed the Alps; he 
forced the Lombard nobles to accept him , and was crowned 
Emperor at Rome, as Karl HI., in 881. Meanwhile the Ger- 
mans had recognized Ludwig the Younger as Karlmann’s heir, 
and had given to Ainulf, the latter’s illegitimate son, the 
Duchy of Oarinthia. 

Ludwig the Younger died, childless, in 882, and thus Ger- 
many and Italy became one empire under Karl the Fat. By 
this time Friesland and Holland were suffering from the in- 
vasions of the Norsemen, who had built a strong camp on the 
banks of the Meuse, and were beginning to threaten Germany. 
Karl marched against them, but, after a siege of some weeks, 
he shamefully purchased a truce by giving them territory in 
Holland, and large sums in gold and silver , and by marrying 
a princess of the Carolingian blood to Gottfried, their chief- 
tain. They then sailed down the Meuse, with 200 vessels 
laden with plunder. 

All classes of the Germans were filled with rage and shame, 
at this disgrace. The Dukes and Princes who were building 
up their local governments profited by the state of affairs, te 
strengthen their power. Karl was called to Italy to defend 
the Pope against the Saracens , and when he returned to Ger- 
many in 884, he found a Count Hugo almost independent in 
Lorraine, the Norsemen in possession of the Rhine nearly as 
far as Cologne, and Arnulf of Oarinthia engaged in a fierce 
war with Zwentebold, king of Bohemia. Karl turned his forces 
against the last of these, subdued him, and then, with the help 
of the Frisians, expelled the Norsemen. The two crowned 
sons of Karl the Bald, Ludwig and Karhnann, died about this 
time, and the only x'emaining son, Charles (afterwards called 


How did Ludwig’s sons divide Germany? What was Karlmann’s history? 
What was accomplished by Karl the Fat ? What had the Germans done 5 
What was the next event? What now invasion took place? How did Karl 
the Fat meet it? What was the effect of his course? What was the state of 
things in Germany, in 884? What successes had Karl? 
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tte Silly), was stiE a young child. The Frank nobles there- 
fore offered the throne to Karl the Fat, who accepted it and 
thus restored, for a short time, the Empire of Charlemagne. 

Once more he proved himself shamefully unworthy of the 
power confided to his hands. He suffered Paris to sustain a 
nine months’ siege by the Norsemen, before he marched to its 
assistance, and then, instead of meeting the foemen in open 
field , he paid them a heavy ransom for the city and allowed 
them to spend the following winter in Burgundy, and plunder 
the land at their will. The result was a general conspiracy 
against his rule, in Germany as well as in France. At the 
head of it was Bishop Luitward, Karl’s Chancellor and con- 
fidential friend, who, being detected, fled to Amulf in Carin- 
thia, and instigated the latter to rise in rebellion. Arnulf was 
everywhere victorious: Karl the Fat, deserted by his army 
and the dependent German nobles, was forced, in 887, to resign 
the throne and retire to an estate in Suabia, where he died 
the following year. 

Duke Ai'uulf, the grandson of Ludwig the German, though 
not legitimately born, now became king of Germany. Being 
accepted at Eatisbon and afterwards at Frankfort by the re- 
presentatives of the people , ha was able to keep them united 
under his rule, while the rest of the former Frank Empire be- 
gan to fall to pieces. As early as 879, a new kingdom, called 
Burgundy, or Arelat, from its capital Arles, was formed be- 
tween the Ehone and the Alps; Berengar, the Lombard Duke 
of F riuli, in Italy, usurped the inheritance of the Carolingian line 
there; Duke Conrad, a nephew of Ludwig the Pious, established 
the kingdom of Upper Burgundy, embracing a part of Eastern 
France, with Western Switzerland; and Count Odo of Paris, 
who gallantly defended the city against the Norsemen, was 
chosen king of France by a large party of the nobles. 

King Arnulf, who seems to have possessed as much wis- 
dom as bravery, did not interfere with the pretensions of these 
new rulers, so long as they forbore to trespass on his German 
territory, and he thereby secured the friendship of all. He de- 


Wliat happened in France, at this time? What ne-w power did Ka^rl re- 
ceive? How did he begin to use it? What was the result? "Who headed 
the conspiracy? What was the consequence of it? Who became king of 
Germany? What changes had taJteu place in the Frank Empire? 
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voted himself to the liberation of Germany from the repeated 
invasions of the Danes and Norsemen on the north, and the 
Bohemians on the East. The former had entrenched them- 
selves strongly among the marshes near Louvain , where Ar- 
nulPs best troops, which were cavalry, could not reach them. 
He set an example to his army by dismounting and advancing 
on foot to the attack: the Germans followed with such im- 
petuosity that the Norse camp was taken, and nearly all its 
defenders slaughtered. From that day Germany was free from 
Northern invasion. 

Arnulf next marched against his old enemy, Zwentebold 
(in some histories the name is written SviatOjpulTc) of Bohemia. 
This king and his people had recently been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the missionary Methodius, but it had made no 
change in their predatory habits. They were the more easily 
conquered by Arnulf, because the Magyars, a branch of the 
Finnish race who had pressed into Hungary from the East, 
attacked them at the same time. The Magyars were called 
“Hungarians” by the Germans of that day — as they are at 
present — because they had taken possession of the territory 
which had been occupied by the Huns , more than four cen- 
turies before; iJut they were a distinct race, resembling the 
Huns only in their fierceness and daring. They were believed 
to be cannibals, who drank the blood and devoured the hearts 
of their slain enemies ; and the panic they created throughout 
Germany was as great as that which went before Attila and 
his barbarian hordes. 

After the subjection of the Bohemians , Arnulf was sum- 
moned to Italy , in the year 894, where he assisted Berengar, 
king of Lombardy, to maintain his power against a rival. He 
then marched against Eudolf, king of Upper Burgundy, who 
had been conspiring against him , and ravaged his land. By 
this time^ it appears, his personal ambition was excited by 
his successes: he determined to become Emperor, and as a 
means of securing the favor of the Pope, he granted the most 

What was ArnTilPs policy? What work did he undertake? Where were 
the Norsemen? How was Arnulf victorious? Against whom did he next 
march? What had taken place in Bohemia? What circumstance favored Ar- 
ftulf? Who were the Magyars? What were they believed to bo? What im- 
pression did they make? What were ArnulTs next movements? What waa 
the object of his ambition? 
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extraordinary privileges to tlie Churcli, in Germany, He or- 
dered that all civil officers should execnte the orders of, the 
clerical tribunals; that excommunication should affect the civil 
rights of those on whom it fell; that matters of dispute be- 
tween clergy and laymen should be decided by the Bishops, 
without calling witnesses, — with other decrees of the same 
fjharacter, which practically set the Church above the civil 
authorities. 

The Popes, by this time, had embraced the idea of becom- 
ing temporal sovereigns, and the dissensions among the rulers 
of the Carolingian line already enabled them to secure a power, 
of which the former Bishops of Kome had never dreamed. In 
the early part of the ninth century, the so-called ‘Tsidorian 
Decretals” (because they bore the name of Bishop Isidor, of 
Seville) came to hght. They were forged documents, pur- 
porting to be decrees of the ancient Councils of the Church, 
which claimed for the Bishop of Rome (the Pope) the office of 
Yicar of Christ andYicegerent of God upon earth, with supreme 
power not only over all Bishops , priests and individual souls, 
but also over all civil authorities. The policy of the Papal 
chair was determined by these documents, and several cen- 
turies elapsed before their fictitious character ‘'was discovered. 

Arnulf, after these concessions to the Church, went to Italy 
in 895. He found the Pope, Formosus, in the power of a Lom- 
bard prince, whom the former had been compelled, against his 
will, to crown as Emperor. Arnnlf took Rome by force of 
arms, liberated the Pope , and in return was crowned Roman 
Emperor. He fell dangerously ill immediately afterwards, 
and it was believed that he had been poisoned. Formosus, 
who died the following year, was declared “accurst” by his 
successor, Stephtncr-flL, and his body was dug up and cast 
into the Tiber, after it had lain nine months in the grave. 

Arnulf returned to Germany as Emperor, but weak and 
broken in body and mind. He never recovered from the effects 


Wnat means did he take to secure it? What new measures did he ordainV 
What did the Popes now seek? What documents appeared, and when? 
What was their character? What was their practical effect? When did Ar- 
nulf visit Italy ? What did he do there ? What happened to Pope Eoi- 
mosus ? 
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of the poison, but lingered for three years longer, seeing his 
empire becoming more and more weak and disorderly. He 
died in 899, leaving one son, Ludwig, only seven years old. 

This son, known in 
history as “Ludwig 
the Child,” was the 
last of the Carolin- 
gian line in Ger- 
many. In France, 
the same line, now 
represented by 
Charles the Silly, 
was also approach- 
ing its end. 

At a diet held 
at Forchheim (near 
Nuremberg) , Lud- 
wig the Child was 
accepted as king of 
Germany, and so- 
lemnly crowned. On 
account of his ten- 
der years, he was 
placed in charge of 
Archbishop Hatto 
of Mayence, who 
was appointed, 
with Duke Otto of 
Saxony, to govern 
LUD-wiG THE CHILD. temporarily in his 

stead. An insur- 
rection in Lorraine was suppressed; but now a more formidable 
danger approached from the East. The Hungarians (as we 
v\dll henceforth call the Magyars) invaded Northern Italy in 
899, and ravaged part of Bavaria on their return to the Danube. 


WTiat was Amulf’s end? When did he die? Who succeeded him? How 
was Ludwig the Child received? Who governed during his minority? Whai 
new invasions occurred? 
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Like tke Hans, tkey destroyed everything in their way, leav- 
ing a wilderness behind their march. 

The Bavarians, with little assistance from the rest of Ger- 
many, fought the Hungarians until 907, when their Duke, 
Luitpold, was slain in battle, and his son Arnulf purchased 
peace by a heavy tribute. Then the Hungarians invaded Thu- 
ringia, whose Bake, Burkhard, also fell fighting against them, 
after which they plundered a part of Saxony. Finally, in 910, 
the whole strength of Germany was called into the fi.eld 5 Lud- 
wig, 18 years old, took command, met the Hungarians on the 
hanks of the Inn, and was utterly defeated. He fled from the 
field, and was forced, thenceforth , to pay tribute to Hungary. 
He died in 911 , and Germany was left without a hereditary 
ruler. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

KING KONEAD, AND THE SAXON EULEES, HENEY I. AND OTTO 

THE GEEAT. (912 — 973.) 

Growth of Small Principalities in Germany.— Changes in the Lflien^ or Eoyal 
Estates. — Diet at Forchheim. — The Frank Duke, Konrad, chosen King.— 
Events of his Keign. — The Saxon, Henry the Fowler, succeeds him. — 
Henry’s Policy towards Bavaria, Dorraine and France.— His Truce with 
the Hungarians. — His Military Preparations. — ^Defeat of the Hungarians. 
— Henry’s Achievements.— His Death. — Coronation of Otto. — His first War. 
— Eevolt of Duke Eberhard and Prince Henry. — War with Lonia IV. of 
France. — Otto’s Victories. — Henry Pardoned.— Conquest of Jutland. — Otto’s 
Empire. — His March to Italy.— Marriage with Adelhcid of Burgundy. — 
Eevolt of Lndolf and Konrad.— The Hungarian Army Destroyed. — The 
Pope calls for Otto’s Aid.— Otto crowned Boman Emperor.— Quarrel with 
the Pope. — Third Visit to Italy.— His Son married to an Eastern Princess. 
—His Triumph and Death. 

When Ludwig the Child died, the state of affairs in Ger- 
many had greatly changed. The direct dependence of the 
uohility and clergy upon the Emperor, established by the 
political system of Charlemagne, was almost at an end; the 


What was the character of the Hungarians? What resistance did the Ba- 
varians make? Where did the Hungarians next march? When did Dndwlg 
meet them, and with what result? When did he die? 
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country ^as covered with petty sovereignties, which stood be- 
tween the chief ruler and the people. The estates which were 
formerly given to the bishops, abbots, nobles, and others who 
had rendered special service to the empire, were called LeJien, 
or “liens” of the monarch (as explained in Chapter X.); they 
were granted for a term of years, or for life, and afterwards 
reverted back to, the royal hands. In return for such grants, 
the endowed lords were obliged to secure the loyalty of their 
retainers, the people dwelling upon their lands, and, in case 
of ww, to follow the Emperor’s banner with their proportion 
of fighting men. 

So long ns the wars were with external foes, with op- 
portunities for both glory and plunder, the service was 
willingly performed; but when they came as a consequence of 
fiimily quarrels, and every portion of the empire was liable to 
be wasted in its turn, the Emperor’s “Vassals,” both spiritual 
and temporal, began to grow restive. Their military service 
subjected them to the chance of losing their LeJie 7 i^ and they 
therefore demanded to have absolute possession of the lands. 
The next and natural step was to have the possession, and the 
privileges connected with it, made hereditary in their fa- 
milies ; and these claims were very generally secured, through- 
out Germany, during the reign of Karl the Fat. Only in 
Saxony and Friesland, and among the Alps, were the common 
people proprietors of the soil. 

The nobles, or large land-owners, for their common defence 
against the exercise of the Imperial power, united under the 
rule of Counts or Dukes, by whom the former division of the 
population into separate tribes or nations was continued. The 
Emperors, also, found this division convenient, but they always 
claimed the right to set aside the smaller rulers, or to change 
the boundaries of their states, for reasons of policy. 

Charles the Silly, of the Caroliiigian line, reigned in France 
in 911, and was therefore, according to the family compact, 
the heir to Ludwig the Child. Moreover, the Pope, Stephen IV. 


What was the canclition of Genwany at the death of Ludwig the Child? 
What service was rendered for the Lehen? What effect had the civil wars 
on the Emperor’s “Vassals”? What claims did they make? Where did thy 
people remain l^ndhohlers? How did the nohles and land-owners unite! 
Who was heir tt Ludwig the Child? 
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had threatened with the curse of the Church all those who 
should give allegiance to an Emperor who was not of Caro- 
lingian blood. Nevertheless, the German princes and nobles 
were now independent enough to defy both tradition and 
Papal authority. They held a Diet at Eorchheim, and decided 
to elect their own king. They would have chosen Otto, Duke 
of the Saxons, — a man of great valor, prudence and nobility 
of character — but he felt himself to be too old for the duties 
of the royal office, and he asked the Diet to confer it on Eon- 
rad, Duke of the Franks. The latter was then almost un- 
animously chosen, and immediately crowned by Archbishop 
Hatto of Mayence. 

Konrad was a brave, gay, generous monarch, who soon 
rose into high favor with the people. His difficulty lay in the 
Jealousy of other princes, who tried to strengthen themselves 
by restricting his authority. He first lost the greater part of 
Lorraine, and then, on attempting to divide Thuringia and 
Saxony, which were united under Henry, the son of Duke Otto, 
his army was hterally cut to pieces. A Saxon song of victory, 
written at the time, says: “the lower world was too small to 
receive the throngs of the enemies slain.” 

Arnulf of Bavaria and the Counts Bei*thold and Erchanger 
of Suabia defeated the Hungarians in a great battle near the 
river Inn, in 913, and felt themselves strong enough to defy 
Konrad. He succeeded in defeating and deposing them; but 
Arnulf fled to the Hungarians and incited them to a new in- 
vasion of Germany. They came in two bodies, one of which 
marched through Bavaria and Suabia to the Khine , the other 
through Thuringia and Saxony to Bremen, plundering, burning 
and slaying on their way. The condition of the Empire 
became so desperate that Konrad appealed for assistance to 
the Pope, who ordered an Episcopal Synod to be held in 917, 
but not much was done by the Bishops except to insist upon 
the payment of tithes to the Church. Then Konrad, wounded 


What course had the Pope taken? What was the attitude of the Grerman 
princes? Where did they hold a Diet? Whom did they wish to choose? 
Why did he decline? Who was chosen? What was Konrad’s nature? The 
difficulty in his way? What were the first events of his reign? What was Kon- 
rad’s success? Who defeated the Hungarians, and when? What followed? 
What assistance did the Pope give? 
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in repelling a new invasicn of tlie Hungarians, looked forward 
to death as a release from Ms trouble. Feeling liis end ap- 
proaching, he summoned his brother Eberhard , gave him the 
royal crown and scepti'e, and hade him cany them to Duke 
Henry of Saxony, the enemy of his throne , declaring thaT the 
latter was the only man with power and intelligence enough 
bo rule Germany. 

Henry was already popular, as the son of Otto, and it was 
probably quite as much their respect for his character as for 
Konrad’s last request, which led many of the Gex'man nobles 
to accompany Eberhard and join him’ in offering the crown. 
They found Henry in a pleasant valley near the Hartz, engaged 
in catching finches, and he was thenceforth generally called 
‘‘Henry the Fowler” by the people. He at once accepted the 
trust confided to his hands: a Diet of the Franks and Saxons 
was held at Fritzlar the next year, 919, and he was there lifted 
upon the shield and hailed as king. But when Archbishop 
Hatto proposed to anoint him king with the usual religious 
ceremonies , he declined , asserting that he did not consider 
himself worthy to be more than a king of the people. Both 
he and his wife Mathilde were descendants of Wittekind, the 
foe and almost the conqueror of Charlemagne. 

Neither Suahia nor Bavaria was represented at the Diet of 
Fritzlar. This meant resistance to Henry’s authority, and he 
accordingly marched at once into Southern Germany. Burk- 
hard, Duke of Suahia, gave in his submission without delay; 
hut Arnulf of Bavaria made preparations for resistance. The 
two armies came together near Ratisbon : all was ready for 
battle, when king Henry summoned Arnulf to meet him alone, 
between their camps. At this interview he spoke with so much 
wisdom and persuasion that Arnulf finally yielded, and Henry’s 
rights were established without the shedding of blood. 

In the meantime Lori*aine, under its Duke, Giselhert, 
had revolted, and Charles the Silly, by unexpectedly crossing 


What was Konrad’s end? What was his last act? How was Henry re- 
garded? Where was he found? What name was given to him? When, 
where and by whom was he declared king? What answer did he give to tlio 
Archbishop? Who were he and his wife? Who were not represented at the 
Diet? What was the consequence? What was Henry’s course towards Ar- 
nulf? 
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tlie frontier, gained possession of Alsatia, as far as the Rhine. 
Henry inarched against him, hut, as in the case of Arnnlf, 
asked for a personal interview before engaging in battle. The 
two kings met on an island in the Rhine, near Bonn: the 
French army was encamped on the western , and the German 



hestby ihe fowuee chosen king. 


army on the eastern bank of the river, awaiting the result. 
Charles the Silly was soon brought to terms by his shrewd, 
intelligent rival: on the 7th of November, 921, a treaty was 
signed by which the former boundary between France and 
Germany was reaffirmed. Soon afterwards, Giselbert of Lor- 

What happened west of the Ehino? WTiafc plan did Henry adopt? Wliat 
treaty was made, and when? 
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raine was sent as a prisoner to Henry, but tlie latter, pleased 
with his character, set him free, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and thus secured his allegiance to the German 
throne. 

In this manner, within five or six years after he was chosen 
king, Henry had accomplished his difficult task. Chiefly by 
peaceful means, by a combination of energy, patience and 
forbearance, he had subdued the elements of disorder in Ger- 
many, and united both princes and peoj>le under his rule. He 
was now called upon to encounter the Hungarians, who, in 
924, again invaded both Northern and Southern Germany. 
The walled and fortified cities, such as Ratisbon, Augsburg 
and Constance, were safe from their attacks, but in the open 
field they were so powerful that Henry found himself unable 
to coi^e with them. His troops only dared to engage in 
skirmishes with the smaller roving bands, in one of which, by 
great good fortune, they captured one of the Hungarian chiefs, 
or princes. A large amount of treasure was offered for his ran- 
som, but Henry refused it, and asked for a truce of nine years, 
instead. The Hungarians finally agreed to this , on condition 
that an annual tribute should be paid to them during the time. 

This was the bravest and wisest act of king Henry’s life. 
He took upon himself the disgrace of the tribute, and then at 
once set about organizing his people and developing their 
strength. The truce of nine years was not too long for the 
work u23on which he entered. He began by forcing the people 
to observe a stricter military disciphne, by teaching his Saxon 
foot-soldiers to fight on horseback , and by strengthening the 
defences along his eastern frontier. Hamburg, l^agdeburg and 
Halle were at this time the most eastern German towns, and 
beyond or between them, especially towards the south, there were 
no strong points which could resist mvasion. Henry carefully 
surveyed the ground and began the erection of a series of 
fortified enclosures. Every ninth man of the district was called 
upon to serve as garrison-soldier, while the remaining eight 
cultivated the land. One-third of the harvests was stored in 


How did Henry treat Giselbert? What did he accomplish? Whom did he 
next encounter, and ■when? How powerful was the invasion? What fortu- 
nate occurrence took place? How dM Henry act, and for what purpose? 
What measures did he enforce? What were the most eastern cities? 
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these fortresses, wherein, also, the people were required to 
hold their markets and their festivals. Thus Quedlinburg, 
Merseburg, Meissen and other towns soon arose within the 
fortified limits. From these achievements, Henry is often 
called, in German History, “the Founder of Cities.” 



IIAEEET-DAT IN Tim IrllDDLE AGES. 


Having somewhat accustomed the people to this new form 
of military service, and constantly exercised the nobles and 
their men-at-arms in sham fights and tournaments (which he 
is said to have first instituted) , Henry now tested them in ac- 
tual war. The Slavonic tribes east of the Elbe had become 
the natural and hereditary enemies of the Germans, and an 


How did lie create other fortified places? What cities grew from them? 
What is Henry called? How were the nobles and soldiers exercised? 
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attack rpon them hardly required a pretext. The present 
province of Brandenburg, the basis of the Prussian kingdom, 
was conquered by Henry in 928; and then, after a successful 
invasion of Bohemia, he, gradually extended his annexation 
to the Oder. The most of the Slavonic population were 
slaughtered without mercy, and the Saxons and Thuringians, 
spreading eastward, took possession of their vacant lands. 
Finally, in 932, Henry conquered Lusatia (now Eastern Saxony) ; 
Bohemia was already tributary, and his whole eastern frontier 
was thereby advanced from the Baltic at Stettin to tlie Danube 
at Vienna. 

By this time the nine years of truce with the Hungarians 
were at an end, and when the ambassadors of the latter camo • 
to the German Court to receive their tribute, they were sent 
back with empty hands. A tradition states that Henry ordered 
an old, ^angy dog to be given to them, instead of the usual 
gold and silver. A declaration of war followed, as he had 
anticipated; but the Hungarians seem to have surprised him 
by the raj^idity of their movements. Contrary to their previous 
custom, they undertook a winter campaign, oveiTunning Thu- 
I’ingia and Saxony in such immense numbers that the king 
did not immediately venture to oppose them. He waited until 
their forces were divided, in the search for plunder, then fell 
upon a part and defeated them. Shortly afterwards he moved 
against their main army, and on the 15th of March, 933, after 
a bloody battle (which is believed to have been fought in the, 
vicinity of Merseburg), was again conqueror. The Hungarians 
fled, leaving their camp, treasures and accumulated plunder 
in Henry’s hands. They were never again dangerous to Nor- 
thern Germany, 

After this came a war with the Danish king, Gorm, who 
had crossed the Eider and taken Holstein. Henry brought it 
to an end, and added Schleswig to his dominion rather by 
diplomacy than by arms. After his long and indefatigable 


Wliat conquosta wore then made? How was the frontier advanced? How 
were the Hungarian ^ambassadors received? What is the tradition in regard 
to it? What followed.? How did the Hungarians move? What was Henry’s 
course? When and where was the battle? What was the result of it? Whui 
was Henry’s next conquest? 
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exertions, the empire enjoyed peace; its boundaries were ex- 
tended and secured; all the minor rulers submitted to bis 
sway, and bis in- 
fluence over tbe 
people was un- 
bounded. But be 
was not destined 
to enjoy tbe fruits 
of bis acbievements. 

A stroke of apo- 
plexy warned bim 
to set bis bouse in 
order; so, in tbe 
spring of 936, be 
called together a 
Diet atErfbrt, which 
accepted bis second 
son, Otto, as bis 
successor. Although 
be left two other 
sons, no proposition 
was made to divide 
Germany among 
them. Tbe civil 
wars of tbe Mero- 
vingian and Caro- 
lingian dynasties, 
during nearly 400 
years , compelled 
the adoption of a 
different system of 
succession ; and tbe gseat. 

reigningDukes and , 

Counts were now so strong that they bowed reluctantly even 
to tbe authority of a single monarch. 

Henry died on tbe 20tb of July, 936, not sixty years olcr 
His son and successor, Otto, was twenty-four, — a stern, prouu 

What had he achieved? When, did his end approach? What preparation 
vaa made for a successor? When did he die? 
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man, but brave, firm, generous and intelligent. He was married 
to Editba, the daughter of Athelstan, the Saxon king of Eng- 
land. A few weeks after his father’s death, he was crowned 
with great splendor in the cathedral of Charlemagne , at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. All the Dukes and Bishops of the realm were pre- 
sent , and the new Emperor was received with universal ac- 
clamation. At the banquet which followed, the Dukes of 
Lorraine, Franconia, Suabia and Bavaria, served as Chamber- 
lain, Steward, Cup-bearer and Marshal. It was the first na- 
tional event, of a spontaneous character , which took place in 
Germany, and now, for the first time, a German Empire seemed 
to be a reality. 

The history of Otto’s reign fulfilled, at least to the people 
of his day, the promise of his coronation. Like his father, his 
inheritance was to include wars with internal and external 
foes ; he mot and carided them to an end, with an energy equal 
to that of Henry I., but without the same prudence and pa- 
tience, He made Germany the first power of the civilized 
world, yet he failed to unite the discordant elements of which 
it was composed, and therefore was not able to lay the foun- 
dation of a distinct nation^ such as was even then slowly grow- 
ing up in France. 

He was first called upon to repel invasions of the Bo- 
hemians and the Wends, in Prussia. He entrusted the subjec- 
tion of the latter to a Saxon Count, Hermann Billung, and 
marched himself against the former. Both wars lasted for 
some time, but they were finally successful. The Hungarians, 
also, whose new inroad reached even to the banks of the Loire, 
were twice defeated, and so discouraged that they never after- 
wards attempted to invade either Thuringia or Saxony. 

Worse troubles, however, were brewing within the realm. 
Eberhard, Diijke of the Franks (the same who had carried his 
brother Konrad’s crown to Otto’s father), had taken into his 
own hands the punishment of a Saxon noble, instead of re- 
erring the case to the king. The latter compelled Eberhard 


Wliat was Otto’s age and character? Wlio was his wife ? When, and how 
was he crowned? What happened at the festival, and what was its character? 
What was the character of Otto’s reign? Wherein did he succeed? and 
wherein fail? What was his first task? Whom did he next meet? Who gave 
rise to new trouble? 
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to pay a fine of a hundred pounds of silver , and ordered that 
the Frank freemen who assisted him should carry dogs in 
their arms to the royal castle, — a form of punishment which was 
then considered very disgraceful. After the order had been 
carried into effect, Otto received the culpidts kindly and gave 
them rich presents ; but they went home brooding revenge. 

Eberhard allied himself with Thankmar, Otto’s own half- 
brother by a mother from whom Henry 1. had been divorced 
before marrying Mathilde. Giselbert, Duke of LoiTaine, Otto’s 
brother-in law, joined the conspiracy, and even many of the 
Saxon nobles, who were offended because the command of the 
army sent against the Wends had been given to Count Her- 
mann, followed his example. Otto’s position was very critical, 
and if there had been more harmony of action among the con- 
spirators, he might have lost his throne. In the struggle 
which ensued, Thankmar was slain and Duke Eberhard forced 
to surrender. But the latter was not yet subdued. During 
the rehelliou he had taken Otto’s younger brother, Henry, 
prisoner; he secured the latter’s confidence, tempted him with 
the prospect of being chosen king in case Otto was overthrown, 
and then sent him as his intercessor to the conqueror. 

Thus, while Otto supposed the movement had been crushed, 
Eberhard, Giselbert of Lorraine and Henry, who had meaiitime 
joined the latter, were secretly preparing a new rebelbon. As 
soon as Otto discovered the fact, he collected an army and 
hastened to the Rhine. He had crossed the river with only a 
small part of his troops , the remainder being still encamped 
upon the eastern bank, when Giselbert and Henry suddenly 
a 2 )peared with a great force. Otto at first gave himself up 
for lost, but, determined at least to fall gallantly, he and his 
followers fought with such desperation that they won a signal 
victory. Giselbert retreated to Lorraine, whither Otto was 
prevented from following him by new troubles among the 
Saxons and the subject Wends between the Elbe and Oder. 


Wliat was tho punishment of Eberhard and his men? What effect had it 
upon them? Who conspired 'with Eberhard? What ■was the first consequence 
of the struggle? What device did Eberhard next employ? What new move- 
ment was arranged, and by whom? What took place on the Rhine? What 
prevented Otto from foU'Jwing: up his Buccess? 
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The rebellious princes now sought the help of the king of 
France, Louis lY. (called d'Outre-mer ^ or “from beyond sea,” 
because he had been an exile in England). He inarched into 
Alsatia with a French army, while Duke Eberhard and the 
Archbishop of Mayence added their forces to those of Giselbert 
and Henry. All the territory west of the Ehine fell into their 
hands , and the danger seemed so great that many of the 
smaller German princes began to waver in their fidelity 
to Otto. He, however, hastened to Alsatia, defeated the 
French, and laid siege to the fortress of Breisach (half-way be- 
tween Strasburg and Basel), although Giselbert was then ad- 
vancing into Westphalia, A small band who remained true to 
him met the latter and forced him back upon the Ehine ; and 
there, in a battle fought near Andernach , Eberhard was slain 
iuid Giselbert drowned in attempting to fly. 

This was the turning-point in Otto’s fortunes. The French 
retreated, all the supports of the rebellion fell away from it, 
and in a short time the king’s authority was restored through- 
out the whole of Germany. These events occured during the 
year 939. The following year Otto marched to Paris, which, 
however, was too strongly fortified to be taken. An irregular 
war between the two kingdoms lasted for some time longer, 
and was finally terminated by a personal interview between 
Otto and Louis IV., at which the ancient boundaries were re- 
affirmed, Lorraine remaining German. 

Henry, pardoned for the second time, was unable to main- 
tain himself as Duke of Lorraine, to which position Otto had 
appointed him. Enraged at being set aside, he united with 
the Archbishop of Mayence in a conspiracy against his brother’s 
life. It was arranged that the murder should be committed 
during the Easter services, in Quedhnburg. The plot was dis- 
covered, the accomplices tried and executed, and Henry thrown 
into prison. During the celebration of the Christmas mass, in 
the cathedral at Frankfort, the same year, he suddenly ap- 


WTio now joined tlie relioUion? WUat were tbe first moYcments? What 
results followed? What was Otto’s action? How was Giselbert defeated, and 
where? What was the end of the struggle, and when? Whither did Otto 
march? How was the struggle terminated? In what conspiracy did Henry 
engage, and why? What was the plan, and its result? 
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peared before Otto, and, throwing Hmself upon ids knees 
before Mm, prayed for pardon. Otto was magnanimous enough 
to grant it, and afterwards to forget as well as forgive. He 
bestowed new favors upon Henry, who never again became un- 
faithful. 

During this time the Saxon Counts , Gero and Hermann, 
had held the Wends and other Slavonic tribes at bay, and 
gradually filled the conquered territory beyond the Elbe with 
fortified posts, around which German colonists rapidly clustered. 
Following the example of Charlemagne, the people were 
forcibly converted to Christianity, and new churches and mon- 
asteries were founded. The Bohemians were made tributary, 
the Hungarians repelled, and in driving back an invasion of 
the king of Denmark, Harold Blue-tooth, Otto marched to the 
extremity of the peninsula of Jutland , and there hurled his 
spear into the sea, as a sign that he had taken possession of 
the land. 

He now ruled a wider, and apparently a more united 
realm, than his father. The power of the independent Dukes 
was so weakened, that they felt themselves subjected to his 
favor; he was everywhere respected and feared, although he 
never became popular with the masses of the people. He 
lacked the easy, familiar ways with them which distinguished 
his father and Charlemagne; his manner was cold and haughty, 
and he surrounded himself with pomp and ceremony. He 
married his eldest son, Ludolf, to the daughter of the Duke of 
Suabia, whom the former soon succeeded in his rule; he gave 
Lorraine to his son-in-law, Konrad, and Bavaria to his brother 
Henry, while he retained the Franks, Thuringians and Saxons 
under his own personal rule. Germany might have grown 
into a united nation, if the good qualities of his line could 
have been transmitted, without its inordinate ambition. 

While thns laying, as he supposed, the permanent basis of 
his power, Otto was called upon by the king of France, who, 


Wliat afterwards liappened in Erankfort? What snccess had the Saxon 
Cotmts over the Slavonic tribes? What did Otto achieve over the Bohemians? 
the Hungarians? What was his next victory? What was now Ms position? 
What were his manners and hahits? What position had his eldest son? What 
other dispositions did Otto make? 
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having married the widow of Giselbert of Lorraine, was now 
his brother-in-law, for help against Duke Hugo, a powerful 
pretender to the French throne. In 946 he marched, at the 
head of an army of 32,000 men, to assist king Louis; hut, 
although he reached Normandy, he did not succeed in his ob- 
ject , and several years elapsed before Hugo was brought to 
submission. 

In the year 951, Otto’s attention was directed to Italy, 
which, since the fall of the Carolingian Empire, had been 
ravaged in turn by Saracens, Greeks, Normans and even Hun- 
garians. The Papal power had become almost a shadow, and 
the title of Koman Emperor was practically extinct. Berengar 
of Friuli, a rough, brutal prince , called himself king of Italy, 
and demanded the hand of Adelheid, the sister of Konrad, kin<? 
of Burgundy, who had secured his throne with Ofcto^s aid. On 
her refusal to accept Berengar, she was imprisoned and treated 
with great indignity, but finally succeeded in sending a 
messenger to Germany, imploring Otto’s intervention. His 
wife, Editha of England, was dead: he saw, in Adelheid’s 
appeal, an opportunity to acquire an ascendency in Italy, and 
resolved to. claim her hand for himself. 

Accompanied by his brother Henry of Bavaria, his son 
Ludolf of Suabia, and his son-in-law Konrad of Lorraine, with 
their troops, Otto crossed the Alps, defeated Berengar, took 
possession of Verona, Pavia, Milan and other cities of Northern 
Italy, and assumed the title of king of Lombardy. He then 
applied for Adelheid’s hand, which was not refused, and the 
two were married with great pomp at Pavia. Ludolf, incensed at 
his father for having taken a second wife, returned immediately 
to Germany, and there stirred up such disorder that Otto re- 
linquished his intention of visiting Home , and followed him. 
After much negotiation, Berengar was allowed to remain king 
of Lombardy, on condition of giving up all the Adriatic shore, 
from near Venice to Istria, which was then annexed to Ba- 
varia. 


Who next appealed to him for help? When, and where did he march, and 
with what result? When was he called to Italy? What was its condition? 
Who was king? Who was Adelheid, and why did she appeal to Otto? What 
did he decide? What events followed? Where wm Otto mariod? What was 
LudolTa course thereupon? Wliat arrangement was made with Berengar? 
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THE BATTLE ON THE LEOH< 


[ 955 . 


Duke Henry, therefore, profited most hy the Italian cam- 
paign, and this excited the jealousy of Ludolf and Konrad, who 
began to conspire both against him and against Otto’s authority. 
The trouble increased until it became an open rebellion, which 
convulsed Germany for nearly four years. If Otto had been 
personally popular, it might have been soon suppressed; but 
the petty princes and the people inclined to one side or the 
other, according to the prospects of success , and the empire, 
finally, seemed on the point of falling to pieces. In this crisis, 
there came what appeared to be a new misfortune, but which, 
most unexpectedly, put an end to the wasting strife. The 
Hungarians again broke into Germany, and Ludolf and Kon- 
rad granted them permission to pass through their territory 
to reach and ravage their father’s lands. This alliance with 
an hereditary and barbarous enemy turned the whole people 
to Otto’s side ; the long rebellion came rapidly to an end , and 
all troubles were settled by a Diet held at the close of 954. 

The next year the Hungarians came again in greater 
numbers than ever, and crossing Bavaria , laid siege to Augs- 
burg. But Otto now marched against them with all the mili- 
tary strength of Germany, and on the 10th of August, 955, 
met them in battle, Konrad of Lorraine led the attack and 
decided the fate of the day, but, in the moment of victory, 
having lifted his visor to breathe more freely, a Hungarian 
arrow pierced his neck and he fell dead. Nearly all the enemy 
were slaughtered or drowned in the river Lech. Only a few 
scattered fugitives returned to Hungary to tell the tale, and 
from that day no new invasion was ever undertaken against Ger- 
many. On the contrary, the Bavarians pressed eastward and 
spread themselves along the Danube and among the Styrian 
Alps, while the Bohemians took possession of Moravia, so that 
the boundary lines between the three races then became very 
nearly what they are at the present day. 

Soon afterwards, Otto lost his brother Henry of Bavaria, 
and, two years later, his son Ludolf, who died in Italy, while 


Who conspired against Otto, and "why ? W'hat was Otto’s danger? How 
did the straggle come to an end? When and how was the difficulty settled? 
When was the next invasion of the Hungarians? When did Otto meet them? 
What were the events of the battle? What followed the Hungarian defeat?. 
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S62.] 

endeavoring to make liimself king of the Lombards. A new 
disturbance in Saxony was suppressed, and with it there was 
an end of civil war in Germany, during Otto’s reign. We have 
already stated that be w’"as proud and ambitious : the crown of 
a ‘"Eoman Emperor,” which still seemed the highest title on 
earth, had probably always hovered before his mind, and now 
the opportunity of attaining it came. The Pope, John XII., a 
boy of seventeen, who found himself in danger of being driven 
from Rome by Berengar, the Lombard, sent a pressing call for 
help to Otto, who entered upon his second journey Italy in 
961. " ^ 

He first called a Diet together at Worms, and procured 
the acceptance of his son Otto, then only 6 years old, as his 
successor. The child "was solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; the Archbishop Bruno of Cologne was appointed Hs 
guardian and vicegerent of the realm during Otto’s absence, 
and the latter was left free to carry out his designs beyond 
the Alps. He was received with rejoicing by the Lombards, 
and the iron crown of the kingdom was placed on his head by 
the Archbishop of Milan. He then advanced to Rome and was 
crowned Emperor in St. Peter’s by the boy-pope, on the 2d of 
February, 962. Nearly a generation had elapsed since the 
title had been held or claimed by any one, and its renewal at 
tbis time was tbe source of centuries of loss and suffering to 
Germany. It was a sham and a delusion, — a will-o’-the wisp 
which led rulers and people aside from the true path of civili- 
zation, and left them floundering in qnagmires of war. 

Otto had hardly returned to Lombardy before the Pope, 
who began to see that he had crowned his own master, con- 
spired against him. The Pope called on the Byzantine Em- 
peror for aid, incited the Hungarians and even entered into 
correspondence with the Saracens in Corsica. All Italy became 
so turbulent that three years elapsed before tbe Emperor Otto 
succeeded in restoring order. He took Rome by force of arms, 


What othex events transpired in Germany? Who demanded Otto’s hc3p? 
"Why? WTien did he march? What previous step did he take?* Who was 
appointed young Otto’s guardian? How was Otto received in Italy? When 
was he crowned Emperor? How long since the title had heen held? What 
was the subsequent conduct of the Tope? How long before Otto restored 
order ? 


8 
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otto’s KNAIi SUCCESSES IN ITALY. 


[ 966 . 


deposed the Pope and set up another, of his own appointment, 
banished Berengar, and compelled the universal recognition of 
his own sovereignty. TJien , with the remnants of an army 
which had almost been destroyed by war and ifestilence, he 
returned to Germany in 965. 

A grand festival was held at Cologne, to celebrate his new 
honors and victories. His mother, the aged queen Mathilde 
Lothar, reigning king of France, and all the Dukes and Princes 
of Germany, were present, and the people came in multitudes 
from far and wide. The internal peace of the Empire had not 
been disturbed during Otto’s absence, and his journey of in- 
spection was a series of peaceful and splendid pageants. An 
insurrection having broken out among the Lombards the 
following year, he sent Duke Burkhard of Suabia to suppress 
it in his name; but it soon became evident that his own 
presence was necessary. He thereupon took a last farewell of 
his old mother, and returned to Italy in the autumn of 966. 

Lombardy was soon brought to order, and the rebellious 
nobles banished to Germany. As Otto approached Home, the 
people restored the Pope he had appointed, whom they had in 
the meantime deposed: they were also compelled to give up 
the leaders of the revolt, who were tried and executed, Otto 
claimed the right of appointing the Civil Governor of Borne, 
who should rule in his name. He gave back to the Pope the 
territory which the latter had received from Pippin the Short, 
two hundred years before, but nearly all of which had been 
taken from the Church by the Lombards. In return, the Pope 
agreed to govern this territory as a part, or province, of the 
Empire, and to crown Otto’s son as Emperor, in advance of his 
accession to the throne. 

These new successes seem to have quite turned Otto’s mind 
from the duty he owed to the German people ; henceforth he 
only strove to increase the power and splendor of his house. 
His next step was to demand the hand of the Princess Theo- 


What were his acta? When did he return to Germany? What festival 
was held, and who were present? What insurrection broke out? When did 
Otto return to Italy? What happened on his arrival at Borne ? What right did 
he claim? What did he confer on the Pope? What was the Pope’s part of 
the agreement? What effect had these successes on Otto? 
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phani^ a daugMer of one of the Byzantine Emperors, for Ms 
son Otto Tlie Eastern Court neither consented nor refused- 
ambassadors were sent hack and forth until the Emperor be- 
c^e weary of the delay. Following the suggestion of Ms 
offended pride, he undertook a campaign against Southern 
Italy , parts of which still acknowledged the Byzantine rule. 



RrnjTS OF arEiyTLEBEy. 


The war lasted for several years, without any positive result* 
but the hand of Theophania was finally promised to young 
Otto, and she reached Rome in the beginning of the year 972 . 
Her beauty , grace and intelligence at once won the hearts of 
Otto’s followers, who had been up to that time opposed to the 
marriage. Although her betrothed husband was only 17 , and 
she was a year younger, the nuptials were celebrated in April, 
and the Emperor then immediately returned to Germany with 
his Court and army. 


What was his next step? How did the Eafitem Court xecsiTe Ms request? 
What course did Otto pursue? What was the effect? WTien did the marriace 
t.'xke place? What followed it? What was Otto’s next moTOcaent? 
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DEATH OE OTTO THE GEEAT- 


[973. 


All tliat Otto could show, to balance liis six years’ neglect 
of bis own land and people, was the title of “the Great,” which 
the Italians bestowed upon him, and a Princess of Constan- 
tinople, who spoke Greek and looked upon the Germans as 
barbarians, for his daughter-in-law. His return was celebrated 
by a grand festival held at Quedlinburg, at Easter, 973. All 
the Dukes and reigning Counts of the Empire were present, 
the kings of Bohemia and Poland, ambassadors from Con- 
stantinople , from the Caliph of Cordova , in Spain , from Bul- 
garia, Eussia, Denmark and Hungary. Even Charlemagne 
never enjoyed such a triumph; but in the midst of the festivi- 
ties, Otto’s first friend and supporter, Hermann Billung, whom 
he had made Duke of Saxony, suddenly died. The Emperor 
became impressed with the idea that his own end was near : 
he retired to Memleben in Thuringia, where his father died, 
and on the 6th of May was stricken with apoplexy, at the age 
of 61. He died, seated in his chair and surrounded by his 
princely guests, and was buried in Magdeburg, by the side of 
his first wife, Editha of England. 

Otto completed the work which Henry commenced, and 
left Germany the first power in Europe. Had his mind been 
as clear and impartial, his plans as broad and intelligent, as 
Charlemagne’s, he might have laid the basis of a permanent 
Empire; but, in an evil hour, he called the phantom of the 
sceptre of the world from the gi’ave of^Eoman power, and, 
believing that he held it, turned the ages that were to follow 
him into the path of war, disunion and misery. 


What did Otto take home from Italy? How was his return, celebrated? 
Who were present? WTiat happened, and how did it affect Otto? When, 
and under what circumstances, did he die? What work had he accomplished? 
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ClIAPTEE XIV. 

THE DBCLIKB OE THE SAXON DYNASTY. 

(973—1024.) 


Otto II., “The Eed”.— Conquest of Bavaria.— Invasion of Iiothar of France. 
—Otto’s March to Baris.— His Journey to Italy. — His Defeat by the Sara- 
cens, and Escape. — ^Diet at Yerona. — Otto’s Death. — ^Theophania as Eegent. 
— ^Alienation of France. — Otto ITT. — ^His Dealings with the Popes. — ^Nego- 
tiations with the Poles. — His Fantastic Actions. — His Death in. Eome. — 
Youthful Popes. — Henry of Bavaria chosen by the Germans. — His Cha- 
racter. — War "With Poland. — March to Italy, and Coronation.— Other Wars. 
—Henry repels the Byzantines.— His Death. — The Character of hisBeign. 
—His Piety. 

Otto IL, already crowned as king and Emperor, began Ms 
reign as one autborized “by tbe grace of God.” Altbougb only 
18 years old, and both physically and intellectnally immature, 
bis succession was immediately acknowledged by tbe rnlers 
of tbe smaller German States. He was short and stout, and of 
such a ruddy complexion tbat tbe people gave Mm tbe name 
of “Otto tbe Bed.” He bad been carefully educated, and 
possessed excellent qualities of heart and mind , but be bad 
not been tried by adversity, like bis father and grandfather, 
and failed to inherit either tbe patience or tbe energy of either. 
At first bis mother, tbe widowed Empress Adelbeid, conducted 
tbe government of tbe Empire, and with such prudence tbat 
all were satisficed. Soon, however, 'the Empress Tbeopbania 
became jealous of her mother-in-law’s influeuce, and tbe latter 
was compelled to retire to her former home in Burgundy. 

Tbe first internal trouble came from Henry H., Duke of 
Bavaria, tbe son of Otto tbe Great’s rebellious brother, and 
cousin of Otto H. He was ambitious to convert Bavaria into 
an independent kingdom: in fact be bad Mmself crowned king 
at Batisbon, but in 976 be was defeated, taken prisoner and 


Who now reigned, how old was he, and how was he received? What was 
his appearance? How was he called? What was his character? Who first 
conducted the government, and in what manner? Why was Adelheid com. 
polled to leave? Who occasioned the first trouble? 
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battle with the sabacens. 


[982. 


banislied to Holland by tloe Emperor. Bavaria was united to 
Suabia, and tlie Eastern provinces on tlie Danube were erected 
into a separate principality, which was the beginning of 
Austria, as a new German power. 

At the same time Otto IL was forced to carry on now wars 
with Bohemia and Denmark, in both of which he maintained 
the frontiers established by his father. But Lothar, king of 
France, used the opportunity to get possession of Lorraine 
and even to take Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne’s capital, in the 
summer of 978. The German people were so enraged at this 
treacherous invasion that Otto II. had no difficulty in raising 
an army of 60,000 men, with which he marched to Paris in 
tlie autumn of the same year. The city was so well fortified 
and defended that he found it prudent to raise the siege as 
winter approached j but first, on the heights of Montmartre, 
his army chanted a Te Deiim as a warning to the enemy 
within the walls. The strife was prolonged until 980, when 
it was settled by a personal interview of the Emperor and the 
king of France, at which Lorraine was restored to Germany. 

In 981 Otto II. went to Italy. His mother, Adelheid, came 
to Pavia to meet him, and a complete reconciliation took 
place between them. Then he advanced to Home, quieted the 
dissensions in the government of the city, and received as his 
guests Konrad, king of Burgundy, and Hugh Capet, destined 
to be the ancestor of a long line of French kings. At this time 
both the Byzantine Greeks and the Saracens were ravaging 
Southern Italy, and it was Otto II.’s duty, as Boman Emperor, 
to drive them from the land. The two bitterly hostile races 
became allies, in order to resist him , and the war was carried 
on fiercely until the summer of 982 without any result; then, 
on the 13th of July, on the coast of Calabria, the Imperial 
army was literally cut to pieces by the Saracens. The Emperor 
escaped capture by riding into the Mediterranean and swim- 
ming to a ship which lay near. When lie was taken on board 


Wliafc was liis fortune? What hocamo of Bavaria? What new wars fol- 
lowed? Who suddenly invaded the Empire, and when? Bosoribo Otto’s march 
to Paris. When and how was the matter settled ? What was Otto’s next 
journey? Whom, did ho receive, in Homo? What lod him to Southern Italy! 
How did he faro there? 
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he found it to be a Greek vessel; but whether he was recognized 
or not (for the accounts vary), he prevailed upon the captain 
to set him ashore at Rossano, where the Empress Theophania 
was awaiting his return from battle. 



OTTO rX.’S ESCJLPK TO TEE ffSEEE SHIP. 


This was a severe blow, but it aroused the national spirit 
of Germany. Otto IL, having returned to Northern Italy, 
summoned a general Diet of the Empire to meet at Yerona in 
the summer of 983. Ail the subject Dukes and Princes at- 
tended, even the kings of Burgundy and Bohemia. Here, for 
the first time, the Lombard Italians appeared on equal footing 

What were the circumstances of Ms escape? What was the effect of this 
disaster? What Diet was held? Who were present? 
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OTTO ni.’s iraOEITY. 


[ 991 . 


with the Saxons, Franks and Bavarians, aclaiowledged the 
authority of the Empire, and elected Otto II, ’s son, another 
Otto, only three years old, as his successor. Preparations 
were made for a grand war against the Saracens and the 
Eastern Empire, hut before they were completed Otto II. died, 
at the age of 28. His body was taken to Rome and buried in 
St. Peter’s. 

The news of his death reached Aix-la-Chapelle at the very 
time when his infant son was crowned king as Otto III., in 
accordance with the decree of the Piet of Verona. A dispute 
now arose as to the guardianship of the child, between the 
widowed Empress Theophania and Henry II. of Bavaria, who 
at once returned from his exile in Holland. The latter aimed 
at usurping the Imperial throne, but he was incautious enough 
to betray his design too soon, and met with such opposition 
that he was lucky in being allowed to retain his former place 
as Puke of Bavaria. The Empress Theophania reigned in 
Germany in her son’s name, while Adelheid, widow of Otto the 
Great, reigned in Italy. The former, however, had the assist- 
ance of Willigis, Archbishop of Mayence , a man of great wis- 
dom and integrity. He was the son of a poor Saxon wheel- 
wright, and chose for his coat-of-arms as an Archbishop, a 
wheel, with the words: “Willigis, forget not thine origin.'’ 
When Theophania died, in 991, her place was taken by 
Otto IG.’s grandmother, Adelheid, who chose the Pukes of 
Saxony, Suabia, Bavaria and Tuscany as her councillors. 

Puring this time the Wends in Prussia again arose, and 
after a long and wasting war, iu which the German settlements 
beyond the Elbe received little help from the Imperial govern- 
ment, the latter were either conquered or driven back. The 
relations between Germany and France were also actually tliose 
of war, although there were no open hostilities. The struggle 
for the throne of France, between Puke Charles, the last of 
the Carolingian line, and Hugh Capet, wliich ended in tlie 


On what footing wero the Lombards? What was done? When did 
Otto 11. die? What dispute arose? How did Henry of Bavaria succeed? 
Who reigned in Germany and Italy? Who assisted Theophania? Who suc- 
ceeded her? What took place in Pruaeia, at this time? What were the rela- 
tions with France? 
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triumpli of the latter, broke the last link of blood and tradi- 
tion connecting the two countries. They bad been jealous 
relatives hitherto; now they became strangers, and it is not 
long until History records them as enemies. 

When Otto III. was sixteen years old, in 996, be took the 
Imperial government in his own hands. His education had 
been more Greek than German; he was ashamed of his Saxon 
blood, and named himself, in his edicts: ‘^a Greek by birth 
and a Koman by right of rule.” He was a strange, unsteady, 
fantastic character, whose only leading idea was to surround 
himself with the absurd ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, 
and to make Home the capital of his Empire. His reign was 
a farce, compared with that of his grandfather, the great 
Otto , and yet it was the natural consequence of the latter’s 
perverted ambition. 

Otto HI.’s first act was to march to Home, in order to be 
crowned as Emperor by the Pope, John XY., in exchange for 
assisting him against Crescentius, a Eoman noble who had 
usurped the civil government. But the Pope died before his 
arrival, and Otto thereupon appointed his own cousin, Bruno, 
a young man of twenty-four, who took the Papal chair as 
Gregory Y. The new-made Pope, of course, crowned him as 
Roman Emperor, a few days afterwards. The people, in those 
days, were accustomed to submit to any authority, spiritual 
or political, which was strong enough to support its own claims, 
but this bargain was a little too plain and bare-faced ; and 
Otto had hardly returned to Germany, before the Roman, Cres- 
centius, drove away Gregory Y. and set up a new Pope, of his 
own appointment. 

The Wends, in Prussia, were giving trouble, and the Scan- 
dinavians and Banes ravaged all the northern coast of Germany; 
but the boy-emperor, without giving a thought to his imme- 
diate duty, hastened hack to Italy in 997, took Crescentius 
prisoner and beheaded him, barbarously mutilated the rival 
Pope, and reinstated Gregory Y. When the latter died, in 


How did the struggle in Brance end? When did Otto m. assume the 
gOTernment? How did he style himself? "What were Hs leading ideas? 
What was the character of hia reign? What was Ms first act ? Whom did 
he appoint Pope? What did the people think of his coronation? What in- 
▼asion took place in the Xorth? What were Otto’s acts? 
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999, Otto made bis own teacher, Gerbert of Rlieims, Pope, 
under the name of Sylvester II. In spite of the reverence 
of the common people for the Papal office, they always be- 
lieved Pope Sylvester to be a magician, and in league with the 
Pevil. He was the most learned man of bis day, and in bis 
knowledge of natural science was far in advance of bis time ; 
but sucb accomplishments were then very rare in Italy, and 
imbeard-of in a Pope. Otto III. remained three years longer 
in Italy, dividing bis time between pompous festivals and 
visits to religious anchorites. 

In the year 1000 be was recalled to Germany. His father’s 
sister, Matbilde, who bad governed the country as well as she 
was able, during bis absence, was dead, and there were diffi- 
culties, not of a political nature (for to sucb be paid no atten- 
tion), but in the organization of the Church , which be was 
anxious to settle. The Poles were converted to Christianity 
by this time, and their spiritual bead was the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg; but now they demanded a separate and national 
diocese. This Otto granted to their Duke, or king, Boleslaw, 
with such other independent rights, that the authority of the 
German Empire soon ceased to be acknowleged by the Poles. 
He made a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Adalbert of Prague, 
who was slain by the Prussian pagans, then visited Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where, following a half-delirious fancy, he descended 
into the vault where lay the body of Charlemagne, in the hope 
of hearing a voice, or receiving a sign, which might direct him 
how to restore the Homan Empire. 

The new Pope, Sylvester IT., after Otto IH.’s departure from 
Rome, found himself in as difficult a position as his predecessor, 
Gregory Y. He was also obliged to call the Emperor to his 
aid, and the latter returned to Italy in 1001. He established 
his court in a palace on Mount Aventine, in Rome, and main- 
tained his authority for a little while, in spite of a fierce po- 
pular revolt. Then, becoming restless, yet not knowing what 


What other Pope did ho appoint? How was he considered hy the people, and 
why? How long did Otto remain in Italy? When and why was he recalled 
to G-exmany? What did the Poles demand? What grants did Otto make to 
them? What other fantastic acts did he commit? Why did he return to 
Haly? 
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to do, lie wandered up and down Italy, paid a mysterious 
visit to Yenice Ly night, and finally returned to Eome, to 
find the gates barred against him. He began a siege, but 
before anything was accomplished, he died in 1002, as was 
generally beheved, of poison. The nobles and the imperial 



OTTO m. AT THE TOMB OF CHAEIJEMAG25E. 


guards who accompanied him took charge of his body, cut their 
way through a population in rebellion against his rule, and 
carried him over the Alps to Germany, where he was buried 
in Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The next year Pope Sylvester H. died, and Rome fell into 
the hands of the Counts of Tusculum, who tried to make the 

What did he do there? What happened at Eome? When and how did lie 
die? How was liis "body brought to Germany? 
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Papacy a hereditary dignity in tlieir family. One of them, a 
boy of seventeen, became Pope as John XVI., and during the 
following tliii’ty years four other boys held the office of Head 
of the Christian Church, crowmed Emperors, and blessed or 
excommunicated at their will. This was the end of the grand 
political and spiritual Empire which Charlemagne had planned, 
two centuries before — a fantastic, yisionary youth as Emperor, 
and a weak, ignorant boy as Pope! The effect was the rapid 
demoralization of princes and people, and nothing but the 
genuine Christianity still existing among the latter, from 
whom the ranks of the priests were recruited, saved the grea- 
ter part of Europe from a relapse into barbarism. 

At Otto IIL’s death there were three claimants to the 
throne, belonging to the Saxon dynasty; but his nearest rela- 
tive, Henry, third Duke of Bavaria, and great-grandson of king 
Henry 1. the Fowler, was finally elected. Suabia, Saxony 
and Lorraine did not immediately acquiesce in the choice, 
but they soon found it expedient to submit. Henry’s authority 
was thus established within Germany, but on its frontiers and 
in Italy, which was now considered a genuine part of “the 
Roman Empire”, the usual troubles awaited him. He was a 
man of weak constitution, and only average intellect, but 
well-meaning, conscientious, and probably as just as it was 
possible for him to be, under the circumstances. His life, as 
Emperor, was “a battle and a march”, but its heaviest burdens 
were inherited from his predecessors. He was obliged to 
correct twenty years of misrule, or rather no rule, and he 
courageously gave the remainder of his life to the task. 

The Polish Duke, Boleslaw, sought to unite Bohemia and 
all the Slavonic territory eastward of the Elbe, under his own 
sway. This brought him into direct collision with the claims 
of Germany, and the question was not settled until after three 
long and bloody wars. Finally, in 1018, a treaty was made 
between Henry 11. and Boleslaw, by which Bohemia remained 
tributary to the German Empire, and the province of Meissen 


Wliat took place in Eome, afterwards? What kind of Popes succeeded, 
and for how long? What was the effect of all this? Who was chosen as 
Otto’s successor? Under what circumstances ? What was his character? What 
did the Polish Duke undertake? 
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(in the present kingdom of Saxony) "became an appanage of 
Poland. By this time the Wends had secured possession of 
Northern Prussia, between the Elbe and the Oder, thrown off 
the German rule, and returned to their ancient pagan faith. 

In Italy, Arduin of Ivrea succeeded in inciting the Loni’ 
bards to revolt, and proclaimed himself king of an independent 
Italian nation. Henry 11. crossed the Alps in 1006, and took 
Pavia, the inhabitants of which city rose against him. In the 
struggle which followed, it was burned to the ground. After 
his return to Germany Arduin recovered his induence and power, 
became pi^cticaliy king, and pressed the Pope, Benedict YIIL, 
so hard, that the latter went personally to Henry II. (as LeoIIL 
had gone to Charlemagne) and implored his assistance. In 
the autumn of 1013, Henry went with the Pope to Italy, en- 
tered Pavia without resistance, restored the Papal authority 
in Borne, and was crowned Emperor in February, 1014. He 
returned immediately afterwards to Germany; and Italy, after 
Arduin’s death, the following year, remained comparatively 
quiet. 

Even before the wars with Poland came to an end, in 1018, 
other troubles broke out in the west. There were disturbances 
along the frontier in Flanders, rebellions in Luxemburg and 
Lorraine, and finally a quarrel with Burgundy, the king of 
which, Rudolf III, was Henry II.’s uncle, and had chosen him 
as his heir. This inheritance gave Germany the eastern part 
of France, nearly to the Mediterranean, and the greater portion 
of Switzerland. But the Burgundian nobles refused to be thus 
transferred, and did not give their consent until after Henry’s 
armies had twice invaded their country. 

Finally, in 1020, when there was temporary peace through- 
out the Empire, the Cathedral at Bamberg, which the Emperor 
had taken great pride in building, was consecrated with splen- 
did ceremonies. The pops came across the Alps to be present, 
and he employed the opportunity to persuade Henry to return 


When and on what terras was the difficnltj settled? What happened ia 
Northern Prussia? In Italy? How did Henry act Was his march effectual? 
When did he return to Italy, and what events followed? What other dis- 
turbances broke out in the west? What new territory did Germany acq.xiire? 
What celebration foEowed peace? 
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to Italy, and free the southern part of the peninsula from the 
Byzantine Greeks, who had advanced as far as Capua and 
threatened Eome. The Emperor consented; in 1021 he mar- 
ched into Southern Italy with a large army, expelled the 
Grecln from the 'greater portion of their conquered territory, 
and then, having lost his best troops by pestilence, returned 
home. He there continued to travel to and fro, settling diffi- 
culties and observing the condition of the people. After long 
struggles, the power of the Empire seemed to be again secu- 
red ; but when he began to strengthen it by the arts of peace, 
his own strength was exhausted. He died near Gottingen, in 
the summer of 1024, and was buried in the Cathedral of Bam- 
berg. "With him expired the dynasty of the Saxon Emperors, 
less pitifully, however, than either the Merovingian or Caro- 
lingian line. 

When Otto the Great, towards the close of his reign, ne- 
glected Germany and occupied himself with establishing his 
dominion in Italy, he prepared the way for the rapid decline 
of the Imperial power at home, in the hands of his succes- 
sors. The reigning Dukes, Counts, and even the petty feudal 
lords, no longer watched and held subordinate, soon became 
practically independent; except in Friesland, Saxony and the 
Alps, the people had no voice in political matters; and thus 
the growth of a general national sentiment, such as had been 
fostered by Charlemagne and Henry L, was again destroyed. 
In proportion as the smaller States were governed as if they 
were separate lands, their populations became separated in 
feeling and interest. Henry 11. tried to he an Emperor of 
Germany', he visited Italy rather on account of what he be- 
lieved to be the duties of his office than from natural incli- 
nation to reign there; but he was not able to restore the same 
authority, at home, as Otto the Great had exercised. 

Henry IT. was a pious man, and favored the Roman Church 
in ail practicable ways. He made numerous and rich grants 


Wliat did the Pope demand? When did Henry march, to Southern Italy, 
and -with what result? What was now the condition of the Empire? When 
and where did Henry die? What perished with him ? What did Otto the 
Great’s policy bring about ? What was the state of national sentiment ? Wha^, 
did Henry endeavor to do? Wherein did he fail? 
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oi land to cliiirclies and monasteries, but always witb tbe 
reservation of his own rights, as sovereign. After his death 
he %vas made a Saint, by order of the Pope, but he failed to 
live, either as Saint or Emperor, in the traditions of the 
people. 
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On the 4th of September, 1024, the German nobles, clergy 
and people came together on the hanks of the Rhine, near 
Mayence , to elect a new Emperor. There were fifty or sixty 
thousand persons in all, forming two great camps: on the 
western bank of the river were the Lorrainese and the Rhine- 
Franks, on the eastern bank the Saxons, Suabians, Bavarians 
and German-Franks. There were two prominent candidates 
for tbe throne, but neither of them belonged to the established 
reigning houses, the members of which seemed to be so jealous 
of one another that they mutually destroyed their own 
chances. The two who were brought forward were cousins, 
both named Konrad , and both great-grandsons of Duke Kon- 


What was bis character for piety? What distinotion was conferred on 
Mm? 

When and where was the election for Emperor held? 
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rad, Otto the Great's son-ia-Iaw, who fell so gallantly in the 
great battle with the Hungarians, in 955. 

For fire days the claims of the two were canvassed by the 
electors. The elder Konrad had married Gisela, the widow 
of Duke Ernest of Suabia, which gave him a somewhat higher 
place among the princes; and therefore after the cousins had 
agreed that either would accept the other’s election as valid 
and final, the votes turned to his side. The people, who were 
present merely as spectators (for they had now no longer any 
part in the election), hailed the new monarch with shouts of 
joy, and he was immediately crowned king of Germany in the 
Cathedral of Mayen ce. 

Konrad — who was Konrad IL in the list of Gei’man Em- 
perors — had no subjects of his own to support him , like his 
Saxon predecessors: his authority rested upon his own ex- 
perience, ability and knowledge of statesmanship. But his 
queen, Gisela, was a woman of unusual intelligence and energy, 
and she faithfully assisted him in his duties. He was a 
man of stately and commanding appearance, and seemed so 
well fitted for his new dignity that when he made the usual 
journey through Germany, neither Dukes nor people hesitated 
to give him their allegiance. Even the nobles of Lorraine, 
who were dissatisfied with his election, found it prudent to 
yield without serious opposition. 

The death of Henry IL, nevertheless, was the signal for 
three threatening movements against the Empire, In Italy 
the Lombards rose, and, in their hatred of what they now con- 
sidered to he a foreign rule (quite forgetting their own Ger- 
man origin), they razed to the ground the Imperial palace at 
Pavia: in Burgundy, king Rudolf declared that he would re- 
sist Konrad’s claim to the sovereignty of the country, which, 
being himself childless, he had promised to Henry IL; and in 
Poland, Boieslaw, who now called himself king, declared that 
his former treaties with Germany were no longer binding upon 
him. But Konrad IL was favored by fortune. The Polish 


VSTb-O were tae two prominent candidates? WHcIi was elected? Upon 
wbat did Ms authority rest? How was lie received? What followed the 
death of Henry II ? What did the Lombards do ? What was King Budolf 
of Burgundy’s course? What that of the king of Poland? 
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king died, and tlie power wMcli lie iiad built up — for bis king- 
dom , like that of tbe Goths , reached from the Baltic to the 
Danube, fi-om the Elbe to Central Eussia — ^was again shat- 
tered by the quarrels of his sons. In Burgundy, Duke Eudolf 
was without heirs, and finally found himself compelled to re- 
cognize the German sovereign as his successor. With Canute, 
who was then king of Denmark and England, Konrad II. 
made a treaty of peace and friendship, restoring Schleswig to 
the Danish crown, and re-adopting the river Eider as the 
boundary. 

In the spring of 1026 , Konrad went to Italy. Pavia shut 
her gates against him, but those of Milan were opened, and 
the Lombard Bishops and nobles came to offer him homage. 
He was crowned with the iron crown, and during the course 
of the year, all the cities in Northern Italy — even Pavia, which 
promised to rebuild the Imperial palace — acknowledged his 
sway. In March, 1027, he went to Borne and was crowned 
Emperor by the Pope, John XIX., one of the young Counts of 
Tusculnm, who had succeeded to the Papacy as a boy of 
twelve ! King Canute and Eudolf of Burgundy were present 
at the ceremony, and Konrad betrothed his son Henry to the 
Danish princess Gunhilde, daughter of the former. 

After the coronation, the Emperor paid a rapid visit to 
Southern Italy, where the Normans had secured a foothold ten 
years before, and, by defending the country against the Greeks 
and Saracens, W'ere rapidly making themselves its rulers. He 
found it easier to accept them as vassals than to drive them 
out, hut in so doing he added a new and turbulent element to 
those which already distracted Italy. However, there was now 
external quiet, at least, and he went back to Germany. 

Here his step-son, Ernest 11. of Suabia, who claimed the 
crown of Burgundy, had already risen in rebellion against him. 
He was not supported, even by his own people, and the Em- 
peror imprisoned him in a strong fortress until the Empress 
Gisela, by her prayers, procured his liberation. Konrad offered 


How was tlie power of Toland weakened? What happened in Bnrgundy? 
When did Konrad II. go to Italy, and how was he received? When was he 
crowned Emperor, and hy whom? Wh.o were present? How did Konrad II« 
treat the Normans? Who rose in rebellion against him? 
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to give Mm back Ms Dukedom, provided be would capture 
and deliver up bis intimate friend, Count Werner of Kyburg, 
wbo was supposed to exercise an evil influence over Mm. 
Ernest refused, sought Ms friend, and the two after living for 
some time as outlaws in the Black Forest, at last fell in a conflict 
with the Imperial troops. The sympathies of the people were 
turned to the young Duke by his hard fate and tragic death, 
and during the Middle Ages the narrative poem of “Ernest 
of Suabia” was sung everywhere throughout Germany. 

Eonrad 11. next undertook a campaign against Poland, 
which was wholly unsuccessful: he was driven back to the 
Elbe with great losses. Before he could renew the war, he 
was called upon to assist Count Albert of Austria tbe Ba- 
varian “East-Mark” along the Danube must henceforth be cal- 
led) in a war against Stephen, the first Christian king of Hun- 
gary. The result was a treaty of peace, wMch left him free to 
march once more against Poland and reconquer the provinces 
which Henry II. had granted to Boleslaw. The remaining task 
of his reign, the attachment of Burgundy to the German Em- 
pire, was also accomplished without any great difficulty. King 
Rudolf, before Ms death in 1032, sent his crown and sceptre 
to Konrad IL, in fulfilment of a promise made when they met 
at Rome, six years before. Although Count Odo of Cham- 
pagne, Rudolfs nearest relative , disputed the succession , and 
all southern Burgundy espoused Ms cause, he was unable to 
resist the Emperor. The latter was crowned King of Burgundy 
at Payerne , in Switzerland , and two years later received the 
homage of nearly all the clergy and nobles of the country in 
Lyons. 

At that time Burgundy comprised the whole valley of the 
Rhone, from its cradle in the Alps to the Mediterranean, the 
half of Switzerland, the cities of Dijon and Besangon and the 
territory surrounding them. All this now became, and for 


Whafc happened to Ernest? On vliat terras "was pardon offered? What 
was his fate? What poem was written about him? What did Eonrad next 
undertake, and with what success? Why was he called away? How did he 
succeed afterwards ? How was Burgundy attached to the Empire? Who dis- 
puted the succession? Where was Konrad crowned? What territory did Bui- 
gundy then comprise? 
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some centuries remained , a pa:rt of tiie German Empire. Its 
relation to tlie latter, however, resembled that of the Lom- 
bard Kingdom in Italy: its subjection was acknowledged, it 
was obliged to furnish troops in special emergencies , but it 
preserved its own institutions and laws, and repelled any 
closer political union. The continual intercourse of its people 
with those of France slowly obliterated the original differences 
between them, and increased the hostility of the Burgundians 
to the German sway. But the rulers of that day were not 
wise enough to see very far in advance , and the sovereignty 
of Burgundy was temporarily a gain to the German power. 

Early in 1037 Konrad was called again to Italy by com- 
plaints of the despotic rule of the local governors, especially 
of the Archbishop Heribert of Milan. This prelate resisted 
his authority, incited the people of Milan to support his pre- 
tensions, and became, in a short time, the leader of a serious 
revolt. The Emperor deposed him , prevailed upon the Pope, 
Benedict IX., to place him under the ban of the Church, and 
besieged Milan with all his forces; hut in vain. The Bishop 
defied both Emperor and Pope: the city was too strongly for- 
tified to be taken, and out of this resistance grew the idea of 
independence which was afterwards developed in the Italian 
Eepubiics, until the latter weakened, wasted, and finally des- 
troyed the authorifcy of the 'German (or “Eoman”) Emperors 
in Italy. Konrad was obliged to return home without having 
conq[uered Archbishop Heribert and the Milanese. 

In the spring of 1039 he died suddenly at Utrecht, aged 
sixty, and was buried in the Cathedral at Speyer, which he 
had begun to build. He was a very shrewd and intelligent 
ruler, who planned better than he was able to perform. He 
certainly greatly increased the Imperial power during his life, 
by recognizing the hereditary rights of the smaller princes, 
and replacing the chief reigning Dukes , whenever circum- 
stances rendered it possible, by members of his own family. 


Wiiat was its relation to the Empire? What change gradually took place 
in. the people? When was Eonrad again called to Italy, and why? How did 
he proceed against the Archbishop ? "WTiat was the result, and what came of 
it? When and where did Eonrad die? What was his character as a ruler? 
How did he increase the Imperial power? 
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As tlie selection of the bishops and archbishops remained in 
his hands , the clergy were of course Ms immediate dependents. 
It was their interest, as well as that of the common people 
among whom knowledge and the arts were beginning to take 
root, that peace should be preserved between the different 
German States , and this could only be done by making the 
Emperor’s authority paramount. Nevertheless, Eonrad IT. was 
never popular; a historian of the times says “no one sighed 
when his sudden death was announced.” 

His son, Henry IH., already crowned king of Germany as a 
boy, now mounted the throne. He was 2 3 years old, distinguished 
for bodily as well as mental qualities, and was apparently 
far more competent to rule than many of his predecessors had 
been. Germany was quiet, and he encountered no opposition. 
The first five years of his reign brought Mm wars with Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, but in both, in spite of some reverses at 
the beginning, he was successful. Bohemia was reduced to 
obedience; a part of the Hungarian territory was annexed to 
Austria, and the king , Peter , as well as Duke Casimir of Po- 
land, acknowledged themselves dependents of the German Em- 
pire. The Czar of Muscovy (as Eussia was then called) offered 
Henry, after the death of Queen Gunhilde, a princess of his 
family as a wife; but he declined, and selected, instead, Agnes 
of Poitiers, sister of the Duke of Aquitaine. 

But, although the condition of Germany, and, indeed, of 
the greater part of Europe, was now more settled and peace- 
ful than it had been for a long time, the consequences of the 
previous wars and disturbances were very severely felt. The 
land had been visited both by pestilence and famine, and there 
was much suffering; there was also notorious corruption in 
the Church and in civil government; the demoralization of the 
Popes, followed by that of the Eomans , and then of the Ita- 
lians, had spread like an infection over all Christendom. When 
things seemed to he at their worst, a change for the better 


Wliat was tUe interest of the clergy and the people? What was written 
of EonradU. ? Who succeeded him? How old was he, and how was he 
qualified? What happened in the first five years of his reign? How did he 
quell the troubles ? What offer was made to him, and hy whom? What was 
now the oonditioxi of Germany? Of the Church and government? 
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was instituted in a most unexpected quarter and in a very 
singular manner. 

In the monastery of Cluny, in Burgundy, the monks, under 
the leadership of their Abbot, Odilo, determined to introduce 
a sterner, a more pious and Christian spirit into the life of 
the age. They began to preach what they called the treiiga 
Dei, the “truce” or “peace of God,” according to which, from 
every Wednesday evening until the next Monday morning, all 
feuds or fights were forbidden throughout the land. Several 
hundred monasteries in France and Burgundy joined the 
“Congregation of Ciuny”; the Church accepted the idea of 
the “peace of God,” and the worldly rulers were called upon to 
enforce it. Henry HI saw in this new movement an agent 
which might be used to his own advantage no less than for 
the general good, and he favored it as far as lay in his power. 
He summoned a Diet of the German princes, urged the 
measure upon them in an eloquent speech, and set the example 
by proclaiming a full and free pardon to all who had been his 
enemies. The change was too sudden to be acceptable to 
many of the princes, but they obeyed as far as convenient, 
and the German people, almost for the first time in their 
history, enjoyed a general peace and security. 

The “Congregation of Cluny” preached also against the 
universal simony, by which all clerical dignities were bought 
and sold. Priests, abbots, bishops, and even in some cases. 
Popes, were accustomed to buy their appointment, and the 
power of the Church was thus often exercised by the most 
unworthy hands. Henry III. saw the necessity of a reform; 
he sought out the most pious, pure and intelligent priests, and 
noade them abbots and bishops , refusing all payments or pre- 
sents- He then undertook to raise the Papal power out of the 
deplorable condition into which it had fallen. There were then 
three rival Popes in Rome, each of whom officially excommuni- 
cated and cursed the others and their followers. 


WTiat movement suddenly commenced? What -was it called? Wliat moa- 
Bnre was advocated? What vsras the effect of the movement? How did 
Henry HI. receive it? What example did he set? How were the German 
I>6ople benefited? What corrupt practice prevailed in the Church? How did 
Henry m. attempt a reform? In what condition was the Papal power? 
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In the summer of 1046, Henry HI. crossed the Alps with 
a magnificent retinue. The quarrels between the nobles and 
the people, in the cities of Lombardy, were compromised at 
his approach, and he found order and submission everywhere. 
He called a Synod, which was held at Sutri, an old Etruscan 
town, 30 miles north of Rome, and there, with the consent of 
the Bishops, deposed all three of the Popes, appointing the 
Bishop of Bamberg to the vacant office. The latter took the 
Papal chair under the name of Clement 11. and the very same 
day crowned Henry III. as Roman Emperor. To the Roman 
people this seemed no less a bargain than the case of Otto HI., 
and they grew more than ever impatient of the rule of both 
Emperor and Pope. Their republican instincts, although re- 
pressed by a fierce and powerful nobility, were kept alive by 
the examples of Venice and Milan, and they dreamed as ar- 
dently of a free Rome in the twelfth century as in the 
nineteenth. 

Up to this time the Roman clergy and people had taken 
part, so far as the mere forms were concerned , in the election 
of the Popes. They were now compelled (of course very un- 
willingly) to give up this ancient right, and allow the Em- 
peror to choose the candidate, who was then sure to be elected 
by Bishops of Imperial appointment. In fact, during the nine 
remaining years of Henry IH’s reign, he selected three other 
Popes, Clement 11. and his first two successors having aR died 
suddenly, probably from poison, after very short reigns. But 
this was the end of absolute German authority and Roman 
submission: within thirty years, the Christian world beheld a 
spectacle of a totally opposite character. 

Henry III. visited Southern Italy, confirmed the ITormans 
in their rule, as his father had done, and then returned to Ger- 
many. He had reached the climax of his power, and the very 
means he had taken to secure it now involved him in troubles 
which gradually weakened his influence in Germany. He was 


When did he visit Italy? How was he received? Where did he call a 
Synod, and what was done? What followed the appointment? How d.id the 
Eoman people regard it? What kept their republican feelings alive? What 
right did they lose? How many other Popes did Henjy HE. select? What 
else did he do in Italy? 
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generous, but improvident and reckless: be bestowed prin- 
cipalities on personal friends , regardless of hereditary claims 
or the wishes of the people, and gave away large sums of 
money, which were raised by imposing hard terms upon the 
tenants of the crown-lands. A new war with Hungary, and the 
combined revolt of Godfrey of Lorraine , Baldwin of Flanders 
and Dietrich of Holland against him, diminished his mil- 
itary resources; and even his success, at the end of four weary 
years, did not add to his renown. Leo IX. , the third Pope of 
his appointment, was called upon to assist him by hurling 
the ban of the Church against the rebellious princes. He also 
called to his assistance Danish and English fleets which assailed 
Holland and Flanders, while he subdued Godfrey of Lorraine. 
The latter soon afterwards married the widowed Countess 
Beatrix of Tuscany, and thus became ruler of nearly all Italy 
between the Po and the Tiber. 

By the year 1051 , all the German States except Saxony 
were governed by relatives or personal friends of the Emperor. 
In order to counteract the power of Bernhard, Duke of the 
Saxons, of whom he was jealous, he made another friend, Adal- 
bei*t, Archbishop of Bremen , with authority over priests and 
churches in Northern Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia and 
even Iceland. He also built a stately palace at Goslar, at the 
foot of the Hartz Mountains, and made it as often as possible 
his residence, in order to watch the Saxons. Both these 
measures, however, increased his unpopularity with the Ger- 
man people. 

Leo IX., in 1054, marched against the Normans who were 
threatening the southern border of the Roman territory, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner. The victors treated him -with 
all possible reverence, and he soon saw the policy of making 
friends of such a bold and warlike people. A treaty of peace 
was concluded, wherein the Normans acknowledged themselves 


How was Ms influence in Germany weakened? What new war and re- 
bellion occurred? Whom did he call to his assistance? What became of 
Gndfrey of Lorraine? What was accomplished, by the year 1051 ? How did 
the Emperor attempt to counteract the Saxon power? Where did he huild a 
palace, and why? What effect had these measures? What happened to Pope 
Leo IX., and when? How was the Pope treated? 
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dependents of the Papal power: no .notice was taken of the 
fact that they had already acknowledged that of the German- 
Eoman Emperors. This event, and the increasing authority of 
his old enemy, Godfrey, in Tuscany, led Henry HI- to visit 
Italy again in 1055. Although he held the Diet of Lombardy 
and a grand review on the Eoncalian plains near Piacenza, he 
accomplished nothing by his journey: he did not even visit Eome-. 
Leo IX. died the same year, and Henry appointed a new Pope, 
Victor II., who, like his predecessor, became an instrument in 
the hands of EQidebrand of Savona, a monk of Cluny, who was 
even then, although few suspected it, the real head and ruler 
of the Christian world. 

The Emperor discovered that a plot had been formed to 
assassinate him on his way to Germany. This danger over, 
he had an interview with king Henri of France, which became 
so violent that he challenged the latter to single combat. 
Henri avoided the issue by marching away during the follow- 
ing night. The Emperor retired to his palace at Goslar, in 
October, 1056, where be received a visit from Pope Victor IL 
He was broken in health and hopes, and the news of a defeat 
of his army by the Slavonians in Prussia is supposed to have 
hastened his end. He died during the month, not yet 40 years 
old, leaving a boy of six as his successor. 

The child, Henry TV., had already been crowned King of 
Germany, and his mother, the Empress Agnes, was chosen 
regent during his minority. The Bishop of Augsburg was her 
adviser, and her first acts were those of prudence and recon- 
ciliation. Peace was concluded with Godfrey of Lorraine and 
Baldwin of Flanders, minor troubles in the States were quieted, 
and the Empire enjoyed the promise of peace. But the Em- 
press, who was a woman of a weak, yielding nature, was soon 
led to make appointments which created fresh troubles. The 
reigning pi’inces used the opportunity to make themselves 


When, did Henry III, retnm to Italy? What did he do? Who was the chief 
Counsellor of the Popes? W'hat plot was formed? What happened between 
Henry TTT. and Henri of France? What did the latter do? What was the 
»ast event in Henry IH.’s life? When did he die? Who succeeded liim, and 
who was regent? Who was the Empress’s adviser, and what was done? What 
troubles arose in Germany? 
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more independent, and their mutual jealousy and hostility in- 
creased in proportion as they became stronger. The nobles 
and people of Home renewed their attempt to have a share in 
the choice of a Pope ; and, although the appointment was fin- 
ally left to the Empress, the Pope of her selection, Nicholas 11-, 
instead of being subservient to the interests of the German 
Empire, allied himself with the Normans and with the re- 
publican party in the cities of Lombardy. 

At home, the troubles of the Empress Agnes increased 
year by year. A conspiracy to murder the young Henry IV. 
was fortunately discovered; then a second, at the head of 
which was the Archbishop Hanno of Cologne, was formed, to 
take him from his mother’s care and give him into stronger 
hands. In 1062, when Henry IV. was twelve years old, Hanno 
visited the Empress at Kaiserswerth, on the Ehine. After a 
splendid banquet, he invited the young king to look at his 
vessel, which lay near the palace; but, no sooner had the latter 
stepped upon the deck, than the conspirators seized their oars 
and pushed into the stream. Henry boldly sprang into the 
water; Count Ekbert of Brunswick sprang after him, and both, 
after nearly drowning in their struggle, were taken on board. 
The Empress stood on the shore, crying for help, and her 
people sought to intercept the vessel, but in vain; the plot 
was successful- A meeting of reigning princes, soon after- 
wards, appointed Archbishop Hanno guardian of the young king. 

He was a hard , stern master , and Henry IV. became his 
enemy for life. Within a year, Hanno'’was obliged to yield his 
place to Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, who was as much 
too indulgent as the former had been too rigid. The jealousy 
of the other priests and princes was now turned against Adal- 
bert, and his position became so difficult that in 1065, when 
Henry IV. was only fifteen years old, he presented him to an 
Imperial Diet, held at Worms, and there invested him with 
the sword, the token of manhood. Thenceforth Henry reigned 
in his own name, although Adalbert’s guardianship was not 


Wliat happened in Italy? What conspiracies were formed? When and 
where was the second carried out ? Bescrihe what happened. Who was ap- 
pointed guardian, and by whom? Who was the second guardian? What were 
tlieir natures? How and when did Adalbert resign his charge? 
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given up until a year later. Then he was <iriven away by a 
union of the other Bishops and the reigning princes, and his 
rival, Hanno, was forced, as chief cpunseilor, upon the angry 
and unwilling king. 

The next year Henry was married to the Italian princess, 
Bertha, to whom his father had betrothed him as a child. Be- 
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fore three years had elapsed, he demanded to be divorced firom 
her; but, although the Archbishop of Mayence and the Im- 
perial Diet were persuaded to consent, the Pope, Alexander II., 
following the advice of his Chancellor, Hildebrand of Savona, 
refused his sanction. Henry finally decided to take hack his 
wife, whose beauty, patience and forgiving nature compelled 
him to love her at last. About the same time, his father’s 


Wliom did Henry IV. marry? What did he demand, and who prereiittrt 
tt? Wliat was the end of tiie difficulty? 
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enemy and Ms own, Godfrey of Lorraine and Tuscany, died; 
another enemy, Otto, Duke of Bavaria, fell into Ms hands, 
and was deposed; and there only remained Magnus, Duke of 
the Saxons, who seemed hostile to Ms authority. The events 
of Henry’s youth and the character of Ms education made him 
impatient and mistrustful: he inherited the pride and arbitrary 
will of his father and grandfather, without their prudence : he 
surrounded himself with wild and reckless princes of Ms own 
age, whose counsels too often influenced his policy. 

No Frank Emperor could he popular with the fierce, in- 
dependent Saxons ; hut when it was rumored that Henry IV. 
had sought an alliance with the Danish king, Swen, against 
them, — when he called upon them, at the same time, to march 
against Poland, — their suspicions were aroused, and the whole 
population rose in opposition. To the numher of 60,000, 
headed by Otto, the deposed Duke of Bavaria (who was a 
Saxon noble), they marched to the Harzburg, the Imperial 
castle near Goslar. Henry rejected their conditions: the castle 
was besieged, and he escaped with difficulty, accompanied 
only by a few followers. He endeavored to persuade the other 
German princes to support him , but they refused. They even 
entered into a conspiracy to dethrone him ; the Bishops favored 
the plan , and Ms cause seemed nearly hopeless. 

In this emergency the cities along the BMne, which were 
very weary of priestly rule, and now saw a chance to streng- 
then themselves by assisting the Emperor, openly befriended 
him. They were able, however, to give him but little military 
support, and in February, 1074, he was compelled to con- 
clude a treaty with the Saxons, which granted them almost 
everything they demanUed , even to the demolition of the for- 
tresses he had built on their territory. But, in the flush of 
victory, they also tore down the Imperial palace at Goslar, the 
Church, and the sepulchre wherein Henry IH. was buried. This 
placed them in the wrong, and Henry lY. marched into Saxony 


What 'became of Ms principal enemies? "Wliat was "his character, and how 
did he act? What German people rose against him? How strong were they, 
and -who was their leader? What “was their first movement, and its result? 
What did they next plan, and who favored it? Who supported the Emperor? 
What treaty did he make? WLat did the Saxons then do? 
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witii an immense army whidi lie iiad called together for the 
purpose of invading Hungary. The Saxons armed themselves 
to resist, hut they were attacked when unprepared , defeated 
after a terrible battle, and their land laid waste with fire and 
sword. Thus were again verified, a thousand years later, the 
words of Tiberius , — that it was not necessary to attempt the 
conquest of the Germans, for, if let alone , they would destroy 
themselves- 

The power of Henry lY. seemed now to be assured ; but 
the lowest humiliation which ever befel a monarch was in store 
for him. The monk of Cluny, 

Hildebrand of Savona, who 
had inspired the policy of 
four Popes, during twenty- 
four years , became Pope 
himself in 1073, under the 
name of Gregory YH. He 
was a man of iron will and 
inexhaustible energy, wise 
and far-seeing beyond any of 
his contemporaries, and un- 
questionably sincere in his 
aims. He remodelled the 
Papal office, gave it a new 
character and importance, 
and left his own indelible 
mark on the Church of Kome 
from that day to this. For 
the first five hundred years after Christ the Pope had been merely 
the Bishop of Rome ; for the second five hundred years, he had 
been the nominal head of the Church, but subordinate to the 
political rulers, and dependent upon them. Gregory YH. 
determined to make the office a spiritual power, above all 
other powers, with sole and final authority over the bishops, 
'^priests and other servants of the Church. It was to be a re- 



Wliat was Henry’s course? How did tlie matter terminate? Wliat was 
still in store fox Henry? WTio became rope, when, and. under wbat name? 
What sort of a man was be? Wh&t did he accomplish? What had bemi the 
position of the Pope, and for how long? 
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ligious Empire, existing by Divine right, independent of the 
fate of nations or the will of kings. 

He relied mainly npon two measures, to accomplish this 
change, — ^the suppression of simony and the celibacy of the 
priesthood. He determined that the priests should belong 
wholly to the Church; that the human ties of wife and chil- 
dren should be denied to them. This measure had been pro- 
posed before, but never carried into effect, on account of the 
opposition of the married Bishops and priests ; but the increase 
of the monastic orders and their greater influence at this time 
favored Gregory’s design. Even after celibacy was proclaimed, 
as a law of the Church, in 1074, it encountered the most vio- 
lent opposition, and the law was not universally obeyed by 
the priests until two or three centuries later. 

In 1075, Gregory promulgated a law against simony, in 
which he not only prohibited the sale of all offices of the 
Church, but claimed that the Bishops could only receive the 
ring and crozier, the symbols of their authority, from the 
hands of the Pope. The same year, he sent messengers to 
Henry lY., calling upon him to enforce this law in Germany, 
under penalty of excommunicatioiL The surprise and anger 
of the king may easily be imagined: it was a language which 
no Pope had ever before dared to use towards the Imperial 
power. Indeed, when we consider that Gregory at this time 
was q^uarrelling with the Normans, the Lombard cities and 
the king of France, and that a party in Rome was becoming 
hostile to his rule, the act seems almost that of a madman. 

Henry lY. called a Synod, which met at Worms. The 
Bishops, at his request, unanimously declared that Gregory YIL 
was deposed from the Papacy, and a message was sent to the 
people of Rome, ordering them to drive him from the city. 
But, just at that time, Gregory had put down a conspiracy of 
the nobles to assassinate him, by calling the people to his aid, 
and he was temporarily popular with the latter. He answered 


Wliat did Gregory VII. try to make the office? On what measures did he 
rely? Why had the celibacy of the priests not been enforced? What other 
law was proclaimed, and when? What message did the Pope send to Henry JV.? 
What was Gregory’s situation at this time? What did Henry do ? What conrso 
did the Bishops take? What happened to Gregory? 
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Heniy IV. with the ban of excommuimcation, — which would 
have been harmless enough, but for the deep-seated discontent 
of the Germans with the king’s rule. The Saxons , whom he 
had treated with the greatest harshness and indignity since 
their subjection, immediately found a pretext to throw off their 
allegiance : the other German States showed a cold and mistrust- 
ful temper, and their princes failed to come together when 
Henry called a National Diet. In the mean time the ambas- 
sadors of Gregory were busy, and the petty courts were filled 
with secret intrigues for dethroning the king and electing a 
new one. 

In October, 1076, finally, a Convention of princes was held 
on the Ehine, near Mayence. Henry was not allowed to be 
jiresent, but he sent messengers, offeiing to yield to their de- 
mands if they would only guard the dignity of the crown. The 
princes rejected all his offers, and finally adjourned to meet in 
Augsburg early in 1077, when the Pope was asked to be pre- 
sent. As soon as Henry IV. learned that Gregory had accepted 
the invitation , he was seized with a panic as unkingly as his 
former violence. Accompanied only by a small retinue , he 
hastened to Burgundy, crossed Mont Cenis in the dead of 
winter, encountering many sufferings and dangers on the way, 
and entered Italy with the single intention of meeting Pope 
Gregory and persuading him to remove the ban of the Church. 

jit the news of his arrival in Lombardy , the Bishops and 
nobles from all the cities flocked to his support, and demanded 
only that he should lead them against the Pope. The move- 
ment was so threatening that Gregory liimself, already on his 
way to Germany, halted, and retired for a time to the Castle 
of Canossa (in the Apennines, not far from Parma) , which be- 
longed to his devoted friend, the Countess Matilda of Tus- 
cany. Victory was assured to Henry, if he had but grasped 
it; but he seems to have possessed no courage except when 
inspired by hate. He neglected the offered help , went to Ga- 


What was Iiis answer? Wliat was the first effect of tlie escr>mmuiiication 
in Germany? How did the princes act? What project waS set on foot? When 
and where was a Convention held? How was Henry treated? How did the 
treatment affect Mm? What journey did he make, and with what purpose? 
What course did the Italians take? Where did Gregory take refnge? 
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nossa, and, presenting Hmself before tbe gate barefoot and 
clad only in a sbirt of sack-cloth, he asked to be admitted and 
pardoned as a repentant sinner. Gregory, so unexpectedly 
triumphant, prolonged for three whole days the satisfaction 
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which he enjoyed in the king’s humiliation: for three days the 
latter waited at the gate in snow and rain, before he was re- 
ceiTed. Then, after promising to obey the Pope, he receired 
the kiss of peace, and the two took communion together in the 
castle-chapel! This was the first great yictory of the Papal 


Wlaal was Henryks coarse? In wliat maimer was be reconciled to Gregory! 
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power: Gregory VIL paid dearly for it, but it was an event 
wMcii could not be erased from History. It bas fed the pride 
and supported the claims of the Homan Church, from that day 
to this. 

Gregory had dared to excommunicate Henry, because of 
the political conspirators against the latter; but he had not 
considered that Ms pardon would change those conspirators 
into enemies. The indignant Lombards turned their backs on 
Henry, the Bishops rejected the Pope’s ojder to release them 
from the ban, and the strife became more fierce and relentless 
than ever. In the meantime the German princes, encouraged 
by the Pope, proclaimed Eudolf of Suabia King in Henry’s 
place. The latter, now at last supported by the Lombards, 
hastened back to Germany. A terrible war ensued, which 
lasted for more than two years, and was characterized by the 
most shctcking barbarities on both sides. Gregory a second 
time excommunicated the king, hut without the slightest poli- 
tical effect. The war terminated in 1080 by tlie death of 
Rudolf in battle, and Henry’s authority became gradually 
established throughout the land. 

His first movement, now, was against the Pope. He cros- 
sed the Alps with a large army, was crowned King of Lom- 
bardy, and then marched towards Home. Gregory’s only friend 
was the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, who resisted Hoiry’s 
advance until the cities of Pisa and Lucca espoused his cause. 
Then he laid siege to Home, and a long war began, during 
which the ancient city suffered more than it had endured for 
centuries. The end of the struggle was a devastation worse 
than that inflicted hy Geiserich. When Henry finally gained 
possession of the city, and the Pope was besieged in the castle 
of St. Angelo, the latter released Robert Guiscard, (hdef of 
the Normans in Southern Italy, from the ban of excommunica- 
tion wMch he had pronounced against him, and called him to 
his aid. A Norman army, numbering 36,000 men, mostly Sa- 


Wliat was the effect of tlie reconciliation ? How did tlie Iiombards and 
tbeir Hisliops act? The German princes? What followed, and for how long? 
What part did Gregory take? When and how did the war end? What was 
Henry’s first movement, afterwards ? Who was Gregory’s friend, and how did 
she act? What happened at Borne? To what course did the Pope resort? 
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racens, approached Rome, and Henry was compelled to retreat 
The Pope was released, hnt his allies burned all the city be- 
tween the Lateran and the CoHseum , slaughtered thousands 
of the inhabitants, carried away thousands as slaves, and left 
a desert of blood and ruin behind them. Gregory VIL did not 
dare to remain in Rome after their departure: he accompanied 
them to Salerno, and there died in exile, in 1085. 

Henry lY. immediately appointed a new Pope, Clement III,, 
by whom he was crowned Emperor in St. Peter’s. After Gre- 
gory’s death, the Normans and the French selected another 
Pope, Urban II., and until both died, fifteen years afterwards, 
they and their partisans never ceased fighting. The Emperor 
Henry, however, who returned to Germany immediately after 
his coronation, took little part in this quarrel. The last twenty 
years of his reign were fuU of trouble and misfortune. His 
eldest son, Konrad, who had lived mostly in Lombardy, was 
in 1092 persuaded to claim the crown of Italy, was acknow- 
ledged by the hostile Pope, and allied himself with his father’s 
enemies. For a time he was very successful , but the move- 
ment gradually failed, and he ended his days in prison, 
in 1101. 

Henry’s hopes were now turned to his younger son, Hemy, 
who was of a cold, calculating, treacherous disposition. The 
political and religious foes of the Emperor were still actively 
scheming for his overthrow, and they succeeded in making the 
young Henry their instrument, as ^ey had made his brother 
Konrad. During the long struggles of ids reign, the Emperor’s 
Btrongest and most faithful supporter had been Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen, a Suabian Count, to whom he had given his 
daughter in marriage, and whom he finally made Duke of 
Suahia. The latter died in 1104, and most of the German 
princes, with the young Henry at their head, arose in rebel- 
lion. For nearly a year, the country was again desolated by 
a furious civil war; but the cities along the Rhine, which were 


What was tlie fate cf Some? 'What was Gregory’s end? What did Henry 
then do ? Who were the two Popes, and what was their history ? What char 
lacierized Henry’s reign? What corirse did his eldest son pursue, and when? 
What was the end of it? What was his younger son’s character? Who ac- 
quired, an influence oTcr him? Who had been the Emperor’* faithful sup- 
IK>rter? When did the latter die, and what followed? 
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rapidly increasing in 'W'ealth and population, took the Em- 
perors side, as before, and enabled him to keep the field against 
his son. At last, in December, 1105, their armies lay face to 
face, near the river Moselle, and an interview took place be- 
tween the two. Father and son embraced eath other; tears 
were shed, repen- 
tance offered and 
pardon given ; then 
both set out to- 
gether for Mayence, 
where it was agreed 
that a National 
Diet should settle 
all difficulties. 

On the way, 
however, the trea- 
cherous son per- 
suaded his father to 
rest in the Castle 
of Bockelheim, there 
instantly shut the 
gates upon him and 
held him prisoner 
until he compelled 
him to abdicate. 

But, after the act, 
the Emperor suc- 
ceeded in makinghis 
escape: the people 
rallied to his support, and he was still unconquered when death 
came to end his many troubles, in Liege, in August, 1106. He 
was perhaps the most signally unfortunate ah the German 
Emperors. The errors of his education, the folhes and passions 
of Ins youth, the one fatal weakness of his manhood, were 
gradually corrected by experience ; but ho could not undo their 
consequences. After he had become comparatively wise and 
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Who Stood by the Emperor? When, where and how did he and liis son 
meet? What was the son’s nest act? What was Henry IV.’d fate? When 
and where did he die? Wliat was his character, as Emperor? 
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energetic, tlie internal dissensions of Germany, and the con- 
flict between the Roman Church and the Imperial power, had 
grown too strong to he suppressed by his hand. When he 
might have done right, he lacked either the knowledge or the 
will ; when he finally tried to do right, he had lost the power. 

Daring the latter years of his reign occurred a great histo- 
rical event, the consequences of which were most important to 
Europe, though not immediately so to Germany. Peter the 
Hermit preached a Crusade to the Holy Land for the purpose 
of conquering Jerusalem from the Saracens. The “Congrega- 
tion of Cluny’’ had prepared the way for this movement : one 
of the two Popes, Urban H., encouraged it, and finally Godfrey 
of Eouillon (of the Ducal family of Lorraine) put himself at 
its head. The soldiers of this, the First Crusade , came chiefly 
from France, Burgundy and Italy. Although many of them 
passed through Germany on their way to the East, they made 
few recruits among the people; but the success of the under- 
taking, the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey in 1099, and the 
religious enthusiasm which it created, tended greatly to 
strengthen the Papal power, and also that faction in the Church 
which was hostile to Henry lY. 


Wiat occnxed towards the end of his reign ? Who preached , and what? 
How was the movement supported, and who headed it? What countries 
furnished the soldiers? When vras Jerusalem captured? What effect followed 
fche success? 
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CHAPTER XVL 

EKD OF THE FEAIi^E: ETKASTT, AHE EISE OF THE HOHBN- 

STATJFENS. (1106 — 1152.) 

UenTy V.’s CliaTacter and Coarse,.— Tlie Condition of Germany. — Strife con- 
cerning the Investitnre of Bishops.— Scene in St. Peter’s.— Tronhles in Ger- 
many and Italy. — The “Concordat of Worms.” — ^Death of Henry V. — ^Ab- 
sence of National Feeling. — Papal Independence. — ^Lothar of Saxony chosen 
Emperor. — ^His Visits to Italy, and Death. — Eonrad of Hohenstanfen suc- 
ceeds. — ^His Quarrel with Henry the Proud. — The Women of Weinaberg. 
-Welf (Guelph) and Waiblinger (GMbelline). — ^The Second Crusade.— 
March to the Holy Land. — Konrad iuTited to Borne.— Arnold of Brescia. 
— Konrad’s Death. 

Henbt V. showed his true character immediately after his 
accession to the throne. Although he had been previously 
supported by the Papal party, he was no sooner acknowledged 
king of Germany than he imitated his father in opposing the 
claims of the Church. The new Pope, Paschalis 11., had found 
it expedient to recognize the Bishops whom Henry IV. had 
appointed, but at the same time he issued a manifesto declar- 
ing that all future appointments must come from him. Henry Y. 
answered this with a letter of defiance, and continued to 
select his own Bishops and abbots, which the Pope, not being 
able to resist, was obliged to suffer. 

During the disturbed fifty years of Henry lY.’s reign, 
Burgundy and Italy had become practically independent of 
Germany; Hungary and Poland had thrown off their depen- 
dent condition and even the Wends beyond the Elbe were no 
longer loyal to the Empire. Within the German States, the 
Imperial power was already so much weakened by the estab- 
lishment of hereditary Dukes and Counts, not related to the 
ruling family, that the king (or Emperor) exercised very little 
direct authority over the people. The crown-lands had been 
mostly either given away in exchange for assistance, or lost 
during the civil wars : the feudal system was firmly fastened 


How did Henry V. show his true character? How did he answer tbe 
Pope’s demands? What changes had taken place during Henry IV.’b re:gn? 
How was the Imperial power weakened? 
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upon tlie countiy, and only a few free cities — like those in 
Italy — kept alive the ancient spirit of liberty and political 
equality. Under such a system a monarch could accomplish 

little, unless he was 
both wiser and 
stronger than the 
reigning princes 
under him: there 
was no general na- 
tional sentiment to 
which he could ap- 
peal. Henry Y. 
was cold , stern, 
heartless and un- 
principled; hut he 
inspired a whole- 
some fear among 
his princely ‘‘vas- 
sals”, and kept 
them in better or- 
der than his father 
liad done. 

After giving the 
first years of his 
reign to the settle- 
ment of troubles on 
the frontiers of the 
Empire, Henry V. 
prepared, in 1110, 
for a journey to 
Italy. So many 
followers came to 
him that when he had crossed the Alps and mustered them on 
the plains of Piacenza, there were 30,000 knights present. With 
such a force, no resistance was possible: the Lombard cities 
acknowledged him, Countess Matilda of Tuscany followed their 
example, and the Pope found it expedient to meet him in a 

■WTiat was the political conJition? VSHiat wis Henry V.’s nature? Whm 
did be leare for Italy? How was he attended? 
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friendly spirit. The latter was willing to crown Henry as 
Emperor, but still claimed the right of investing the Bishops. 
This Henry positively refused to grant, and, after much de- 
liberation, the Pope finally proposed a complete separation of 
Church and State, — that is, that the lands belonging to the 
Bishops and abbots, or under their government, should revert 
to the crown, and the priests themselves become merely offi- 
cials of the Church, without any secular power. Although 
the change would have been attended with some difficulty in 
Germany, Henry consented, and the long quarrel between 
Pope and Emperor was apparently settled. 

On the l2th of February, 1111, the king entered Borne at 
the head of a magnificent procession, and was met at the gate 
of St. Peter’s by the Pope, who walked with him hand in hand 
to the platform before the high altar. But when the latter 
read aloud the agreement, the Bishops raised their voices in 
angry dissent. The debate lasted so long that one of the Ger- 
man knights cried out: ‘^Why so many words? Our king means 
to be crowned Emperor, like Karl the Great!” The Pope refused 
the act of coronation, and was immediately made prisoner. 
The people of Rome rose in arms, and a terrible fight ensued. 
Henry narrowly escaped death in the streets, and was com- 
pelled to encamp outside the city. At the end of two months, 
the resistance both of Pope and people was crushed ; he was 
crowned Emperor, and Paschalis If. gave up his claim for the 
investiture of the Bishops. 

Henry V. returned immediately to Germany, defeated the 
rebellious Thuringians and Saxons in 1113, and the following 
year was married to Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of England. 
This was the climax of his power and splendor: it was soon 
followed by troubles with Friesland, Cologne, Thuringia and 
Saxony, and in the course of two years his authority was set 
at nought over nearly all Xorthern Germany. Only Suabia, 


How was Henry received? Wliat was tlie Pope’s course? What was finally 
proposed? How did Henry meet it? When and in. what manner did they enter 
Rome? How did the Bishops receive the agreement? What was the scene 
that followed? What was Henry’s treatment? How did the iarouble end? 
When did he return to Germany, and what first followed ? W'hat came next? 
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under liis nephew, Frederick of Hohenstaufen, and Duke 
Welf n. of Bavaria, remained feithful to Mm. 

He was ohliged to leave Germany in tMs state and hasten 
to Italy in 1116, on account of the death of the Countess 
Matilda, who had bequeathed Tuscany to the Church, although 
she had previously acknowledged the Imperial sovereignty. 
Henry claimed and secured possession of her territory; he then 
visited Home, the Pope leaving the city to avoid meeting him. 
The latter died soon afterwards, and for a time a new Pope, 
of the Emperor’s own appointment, was installed in the Yati- 
can. The Papal party, wMch now included ail the French 
Bishops, immediately elected another, who excommunicated 
Henry Y., but the act was of no consequence, and was in 
fact overlooked by Calixtus 11. , who succeeded to the Papal 
chair in 1118. 

The same year Henry returned to Germany, and succeeded, 
cMefly through the aid of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, in estab- 
lishing his authority. The quarrel with the Papal power 
concerning the investiture of the Bishops was still unsettled: 
the new Pope, Calixtus H., who was a Burgundian and a 
relation of the Emperor, remained in France, where his 
claims were supported. After long delays and many preli- 
minary negotiations, a Diet was held at Worms in Sep- 
tember, 1122, when the question was finally settled. The 
choice of the Bishops and their investiture with the ring and 
crozier were given to the Pope, but the nominations were re- 
quired to be made in the Emperor’s presence, and the candi- 
dates to receive from him their temporal power, before they 
were consecrated by the Church. TMs arrangement is known 
as the Concordat of Worms. It was hailed at the time as a 
fortunate settlement of a strife wMch had lasted for fifty years ; 
but it only increased the difficulty by giving the German Bi- 
shops two masters, yet making them secretly dependent on 
the Pope. So long as they retained the temporal power, they 


WIio remained faitlifal? Wlien and vrhy did he return to Italy? With 
what regnlt? What difficulty arose, in regard to the Tapal power? How did 
Henry succeed in Germany? What question was next settled? When ? Where ? 
What was the agreement? How is it termed? How did it increase the diffi 
©nlty? 
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governed according to the dictates of a foreign mil, which 
was generally hostile to Germany. Then began an antagonism 
between the Church and State, which was all the more intense 
because never openly acknowledged, and which disturbs Ger- 
many even at this ^y. 



THE Oi-THEDBAJj OS' WOBMS. 


Pope Calixtus IT. took no notice of the ban of excommuni- 
cation, but treated with Henry Y. as if it had never been pro- 
nounced. The troubles in Northern Germany, however, were 
not subdued by this final peace with Eome, — a clear evidence 
that the humiliation of Henry lY. was due to political and not 
to religious causes. Henry Y. died at Utrecht, in Holland, 
in May, 1125, leaving no children, which the people believed 
to be a punishment for his unnatural treatment of Ms &ther. 


What new diffictilty was then originated ? How did Top^e CMixtes treat 
Henxy V. ? When and where did Henrj die? Wiiat did the people b^eTe? 
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There was no one to mourn his death, for even his efforts to 
increase the Imperial authority, and thereby to create a na- 
tional sentiment among the Germans, were neutralized by his 
coldness, haughtiness and want of principle, as a man. The 
people were forced, by the necessities of their situation, to 
support their own reigning princes , in the hope of regaining 
from the latter some of their lost pohtical rights. 

Another circumstance tended to prevent the German Em- 
perors from acquiring any fixed power. They had no capital 
city, as France already possessed in Paris : after the coronation, 
the monarch immediately commenced his “royal ride”, visiting 
all portions of the country, and receiving, personally, the alle- 
giance of the whole people. Then, during his reign, he was 
constantly migrating from one castle to another, either to settle 
local difficulties, to collect the income of his scattered estates, 
or for his own pleasure. There was thus no central point to 
which the Germans could look, as the seat of the Imperial rule: 
the Emperor was a Frank, a Saxon, a Bavarian or Suabian, 
by turns, but never permanently a German, with a national 
capital grander than any of the petty courts. 

The period ofHenryV.’s death marks, also, the independence 
of the Papal power. The “Concordat of Worms” indirectly 
took away from the Roman (German) Emperor the claim of 
appointing the Pope, which had been exercised, from time to 
time, during nearly five hundred years. The cehbacy 
of the priesthood was partially enforced by this time, and the 
Roman Church thereby gained a new power. It was now- 
able to set up an authority (with the help of France) nearly, 
equal to that of the Empire. These facts must be borne in 
mind as we advance; for the secret rivalry which now began 
underlies aH the subsequent history of Germany, until it came 
to a climax in the Reformation of Luther. 

Henry Y. left all his estates and treasures to his nejjhew, 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen, but not the crown jewels and in- 


Kow were liis own aims defeated? What other circumstance was xin- 
fiivorable to the Imperial power? What was the character of an Emperor’a 
life? What else is marked by Henry V.’s death? What change was made by 
the Coneordat of Worms? How else did the Koman Church gain power? 
What effect had this on the History of Germany? 
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gignia, which were to be bestowed by the National Diet upon 
his successor. Frederick, and his brother Konrad, Duke of 
Franconia, were the natural heirs to the crown; but, as the 
Hohenstaufen family had stood Mthfuliy by Henry lY. and Y. 
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in their conflicts with the Pope, it was unpopular with the 
priests and reigning princes. At the Diet, the Arehhishop of 
Mayence nominated Lothar of Saxony, who was chosen 
a very stormy session. His first acts were to beg the Pope 
to confirm his election, and then to give up his right to hare 


To whom did Hoory T. leave his estates? Who ^«e the heirs fo^ 

crown? Wliy was the Hohenstaufen family nnpopnlar? Who was chosen 

Emperor ? 
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the Bishops and abbots appointed in his presence. He next 
demanded of Frederick of Hohenstaufen the royal estates 
which the latter had inherited from Henry Y, Being defeated 
in the war which followed, he strengthened his party by mar- 
rying his only daughter, Gertrude, to Henry the Proud, Duke 
of Bavaria (grandson of Duke ‘Welf, Henry lY.’s friend, whence 
this family was called the Welfs — Guelphs). By this marriage 
Henry the Proud became also Duke of Saxony; but a part of 
the Dukedom, called the North-mark, was separated and given 
to a Saxon noble, a friend of Lothar, named Albert the Bear. 

Lothar was called to Italy in 1132 by Innocent H., one 
of two Popes, who, in consequence of a division in the college 
of Cardinals, had been chosen at the same time. He was 
crowned Emperor in the Lateran, in June, 1133, while the 
other Pope Amaclete H. was reigning in the Vatican. He ac- 
quired the territory of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, but only 
on condition of paying 400 pounds of silver annually to the 
Church. The former state of affairs was thus suddenly rever- 
sed: the Emperor acknowledged himself a dependent of the 
tkpiporal Papal po^er. “When he returned to Germany, the 
saikne year, Lothar succeeded in subduing the resistance of the 
Hqhenstaufens, and then bound the reigning princes of Ger- 
many, by oath, to keep peace for the term of twelve years. 

This truce enabled him to return to Italy for the pur- 
pose of assisting Pope Innocent, who had been expelled from 
Kome. The rival of the latter, Anaclete H., “was supported 
hy the Norman king, Koger H. of Sicily, who, in the summer 
of 1137, was driven out of Southern Italy hy Lothar’s army. 
But quarrels broke out with the Pisans, who were his allies, 
and with Pope Innocent, for whose cause he was fighting, and 
he finally set out for Germany, without even visiting Home. 
At Trient, in the Tyrol, he was seized with a mortal sickness, 
and died on the Brenner pass of the Alps, in a shepherd’s hut. 


"What -were Ms first acts? What did he next demand? How did he 
strengtheax Ms cause ? How was Saxony divided? When and why was he 
called to Italy? When, and, where was he crowned? What did he acquire? 
0ndw what concession? What measure did he enforce in Germany? Why 
did he again return to Italy? Who supported the rival Pope? What was tho 
end of the expedition? Where and how did Lothar die? 
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His body was taken to Saxony and buried in the cbapel of a 
monastery which he had founded there. 

A lilational Diet was called to meet in May, 1138, and 
elect a successor. Lothar’s son-in-law, Henry the Proud, Duke 
of Bavaria, Saxony and Tuscany (which latter the Emperor 
had transferred also to him), seemed to have the greatest right 
to the throne; but he was already so important that the jealousy 
of the other reigning princes was excited against him. Their 
policy was, to choose a weak rather than a strong ruler, — one 
who would not interfere with their authority in their own 
lands. Konrad of Hohenstaufen took advantage of this Jea- 
lousy; he courted the favor of the princes and the bishops, 
and was chosen and crowned by the latter , three months be- 
fore the time fixed for the meeting of the Diet. The move- 
ment, though in violation of all law, succeeded perfectly: a new 
Diet was called, for form’s sake, and all the German princes, 
except Henry the Pond, acquiesced in Konrad’s election. 

In order to maintain his place, the new king was compelled 
to break the power of his rival. He therefore declared that 
Henry the Proud should not be allowed to govern two lands 
at the same time, and gave all Saxony to Albert the Bear. 
When Henry rose in resistance, Konrad proclaimed that he 
had forfeited Bavaria, which he gave to Leopold of Austria. In 
this emergency, Henry the Proud called upon the Saxons to 
help him, and had raised a considerable force when he suddenly 
died, towards the end of the year 1139. His brother, Welf, 
continued the struggle in Bavaria, in the interest of his young 
son, Henry, afterwards called “the Lion”. He attempted to 
raise the siege of the town of Weinsberg, which was beleaguered 
by Konrad’s army, but failed. The tradition relates that 
when the town was forced to surrender, the women sent a 
deputation to Konrad, begging to be allowed to leave with 
such goods as they could carry on their backs. When this was 
granted and the gates were opened, they came out, carryiiig 


Wlien -was tUe Diet called? Wiio liad claim to tie tlirone? Wlij he 
not favored? Who took advantage of this, and how did he succeed? Who 
acquiesced in the election? What was Konrad of Hohensia-ufen oompelled to 
do? How did he treat Henry the Proud? Wliat was the latter’s fate? What 
was his son called? 
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their husbands, sons or brothers as their dearest possessions. 
The fame of this deed of the women of Weinsherg has gone 
all over the world. 

In this struggle, for the first time, the names of Welf and 
Waiblinger (from the little town of Waiblingen, in Wtirtem- 
berg, which belonged to the Hohenstaufens) were first used as 
party cries in battle. In the Italian language they became 
“Guelph” and “Ghibelline”, and for hundreds of years they 
retained a far more intense and powerful significance than the 
names “Whig” and “Tory” in England. The term JVelf 
(Guelph) very soon came to mean the party of the Pope, and 
Waiblinger (Ghibelline) that of the German Emperor. The 
end of this first conflict was, that in 1142 , young Henry the 
Lion (great-grandson of Duke Welf of Bavaria) was allowed 
to be Duke of Saxony. From him descended the later Dukes 
of Brunswick and Hannover, who retained the family name of 
Welf, or Guelph, which, through George L, is also that of the 
royal family of England at this day. Albert the Bear was 
obliged to be satisfied with the North -mark, which was ex- 
tended to the eastward of the Elbe and made an independent 
principality. He called himself Markgraf (Border Count) of 
Brandenburg, and thus laid the basis of a new State, which, 
in the course of centuries, developed into Prussia. 

About this time the Christian monarchy in Jerusalem be- 
gan to be threatened with oveidhrow by the Saracens, and the 
Pope, Eugene HI., responded to the appeals for help from the 
Holy Land, by calling for a Second Crusade. He not only 
promised forgiveness of all sins, but released the volunteers 
from payment of their debts and whatever obligations they 
might have contracted under oath. France was the first to 
answer the call: then Bernard of Clairvaux (St. Bernard, in 
the Homan Church) visited Germany and made passionate ap- 
peals to the people. The first effect of his speeches was the 


What happened at the siege of Weinsbcrg? What battle-cries -were then 
first used? Wiiat were they called in Italy? What did they come to signify? 
What and 'when was the end of the conflict? Who are descended from the 
Welfs? What was Albert the Bear’s territory? What did he call himself? 
What did his state become? What happened in the East, at tliis time? What 
did the Pope promise to the Crusaders? Who preached in favor of the Crusade 1 
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plunder and murder of tKe Jews in tlie cities along tlie Rhine; 
then the slow German hlood was roused to enthusiasm for 



OEUSADEES ASB SAEACENS 127 BATTLE. 


the rescue of the Holy Land, and the impulse became so grcMt 
that king Konrad was compelled to join in the movement, 
llis nephew, the red-bearded Frederick of Suabia, also put 


What was the effect ot his speeches? 
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the cross on his mantle: nearly all the German princes and 
people, except the Saxons, followed the example. 

In May, 1147, the Crusaders assembled at Ratishon. There 
were present 70,000 horsemen in armor, without counting the 
foot-soldiers and followers. All the robher-bands and notorious 
criminals of Germany joined the army, for the sake of the full 
and free pardon offered by the Pope. Konrad led the march 
down the Danube, through Austria and Thrace, to Constan- 
tinople. Louis YIL, king of France, followed him, with a nearly 
equal force, leaving the German States through which he passed 
in a famished condition. The two armies, united at Con- 
stantinople, advanced through Asia Minor, but were so reduced 
by battles, disease and hardships on the way, that the few 
who reached Palestine were too weak to reconquer the ground 
lost by the king of Jerusalem. Only a band of Flemish and 
English Crusaders, who set out by sea, succeeded in taking 
Lisbon from the Saracens. 

During the year 1149 the German princes returned from 
the East with their few surviving followers. The loss of so 
many robbers and robber-knights was nevertheless, a great 
gain to the countiy: the people enjoyed more peace and se- 
curity than they had known for a long time, Duke Welf of 
Bavaria (brother of Henry the Proud) was the first to reach 
Germany: Konrad, fearing that he would make trouble, sent 
after him the young Duke of Suabia, Frederic Bed-Beard (Bar- 
barossa) of Hohenstaufen. It was not long, in fact, before the 
war-criessof “Guelph P’ and “GhibellineP’ were again heard; 
but Welf, as well as his nephew, Henry the Lion, of Saxony, 
was defeated. During the Crusade, the latter had carried on 
a war against the Wends and other Slavonic tribes in Prussia, 
the chief result of which was the foundation of the city of 
Lubeck. 

King Konrad now determined to pay bis delayed visit to 
Home, and be crowned Emperor. Immediately after bis return 


WTieii and where did the Crusaders meet? How many assembled? What 
classes joined, and why? What was their march? Who followed? What 
was the result of the Crusade? When did the Germans return? How did the 
country gain? Who first reached Germany, and who was sent after him? 
WTmt happened? What had Henry the Eion been doing? 
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from the East, lie liad received a pressing invitation from the 
Eoman Senate to come, to recognize the new order of things in 
the ancient city, and make it the permanent capital of the 
united German and Italian Empire. Arnold of Brescia, who 
for years had been advocating the separation of the Papacy 
from all temporal power , and the reestablishment of the Ro- 
man Church upon the democratic basis of the early Christian 
Church, had compelled the Pope, Eugene III., to accept his 
doctrine. Rome was practically a Republic , and Arnold’s re- 
form , although fiercely opposed by the Bishops , abbots and 
all priests holding civil power, made more and more headway 
among the people. At a National Diet, held at Wiirzbnrg in 
1151, it was decided that Konrad should go to Rome, and 
the Pope was officially informed of his intention. Bnt before 
the preparations for the journey were completed, Konrad died, 
in February, 1152, at Bamberg. He was buried there in the 
Cathedral built by Henry H. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE EEIG2T OE EEEDEEICS: E, BAIiBABOSSA. 

(1152—1197.) 

Fredericlc I., Barbarossa. — His Cbaxacter,— His First Acts. — ^Yisit to Italy.— 
Coronation and Humiliation. — ^He is driven back to GcErmany.— Eestores 
Order. — Henry tlie Lion and JJbert tbe Bear. — ^Barlmrossa’s Second Visit 
to Italy. — He conquers Milan. — Eoman Laws Eevived. — Dfestniction of 
Milan. — Third and Fourth Visits to Italy. — Troubles ■vrith the Popes. — 
Barbarossa and Henry the Lion.— The Defeat at Legnano.— Eeconciliation 
with Alexander m.—Henry the Lion Banished. — Tournament at Mayence.— 
Barhaxossa’s Sixth Visit to Italy.— Crusade for the Eecovery of J'erusalem. 
— March through Asia Minor. — ^Barbarossa’s Death. — ^His Fame among tbe 
German People. — ^His Son , Henry VL, Emperor.— Eichard of the Lion- 
Heart Imprisoned.— Last Days of Henry tbe Lion. — ^Henry VI.’s Deeds 
and Designs. — His Death. 

Ko vrad left only an infant son at bis death, and the German 
princes, who were learning a little wisdom hy tins time, deter- 
mined not to renew the unfortunate experiences of Henry lY.’s 


What invitation came to Konrad ? What religious movement took place in 
Italy? WTio headed it? What was his success? Wliai was decide in Ger- 
many? When and where did Konrad die? 
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minority. The next heir to the tlirone was Frederick of 
SuaLia, who was now 31 years old, handsome, popular, and 
already renowned as a warrior. He was elected immediately, 
without opposition, and solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
When he made his “royal ride” through Germany , according 
to custom, the people hailed him with acclamations, hoping for 
peace and a settled autliority after so many civil wars. His 
mother was a Welf princess, .whence there seemed a pos- 
sibility of terminating the rivalry between Welf and Waih- 
linger, in his election. The Italians always called him “Bar- 
barossa,” on account of his red beard, and by this name he is 
best known in history. 

Since the accession of Otto the Great, no German monarch 
had been crowned under such favorable auspices, and none had 
possessed so many of the qualities of a great ruler. He was 
shrewd, clear-sighted, intelligent, and of an iron will: he en- 
joyed the exercise of power, and the aim of Ms life was to ex- 
tend and secure it. On the other hand he was despotic, merci- 
less in his revenge , and sometimes led by the violence of his 
passions to commit deeds which darkened his name and in- 
terfered with his plans of empire. 

Frederick first assured to the German princes the rights 
wliich they already possessed as the rulers of States, coupled 
with the declaration that he meant to exact the full and strict 
performance of their duties to him, as king. On Ms first royal 
journey, he arbitrated between Swen and Canute, rival claim- 
ants to the throne of Denmark, conferred on the Duke of 
Bohemia the title of king , and took measures to settle the 
quarrel between Henry the Lion of Saxony, and Henry of 
Austria, for the possession of Bavaria. In all these matters he 
showed the will, the decision and the imposing personal bear- 
ing of one who felt that he was horn to rule; and had he re- 
mained in Germany, he might have consolidated the States 
into one Nation. But the phantom of a llomanEmpire beckoned 


WIiom did Konrad leave behind iiim ? Who was elected , and what was 
lie? How was he received? What was Ms relationship? What is the mean- 
ing of Mb historical name? What were his abilities and character? What 
was Ills first measure? What did he do. on Ms first journey? What qualities 
did he exhibit? 
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him to Italy. The invitation ield out to Konrad -sras not re- 
newed, for Pope Eugene III. was dead, and his successor, 
Adrian IV. (an Englishman, hy the name of Breakspeare) , re- 
jecfced Arnold of 

cure tlie success of 
first aim was the 

it without delay by 

a large army, cros- j 

Pass, in the Tj^ol, ^ 

tiiO chief ruler was ^ 

present and ready 

to act as judge in ^ i i x x i * 

all political troubles. Many complaints were brought to him 

atminst the City of Milan, which had become a haughty and 
despotic Republic, and began to oppress Lodi, Como, ana otber 


wimt ohange hai taken plane in Borne? Wtot w« in 
and how did he decide? When and with whom did he march to Italj 
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neigliboring cities. Frederick saw plainly the trouble which 
this independent movement in Lombardy would give to him 
or his successors; but after losing two months and many troops 
in besieging and destroying Tortona, one of the towns friendly 
to Milan, he was not strong enough to attack the latter city : 
so, having been crowned Ling of Lombardy at Pavia, he 
marched, in 1156, towards Borne. 

At Viterbo he met Pope Adrian IV., and negotiations com- 
menced in regard to his coronation as Emperor, which, it 
seems, was not to be had for nothing. Adrian’s first demand 
was the suppression of the Boman Bepnblic, which had driven 
him from the city. Frederick answered by capturing Arnold 
of Brescia, who was then in Tuscany, and dehvering him into 
the Pope’s hands. The latter then demanded that Frederick 
should hold his stirrup when he mounted his mule. This humi- 
liation, second only to that which Henry IV. endured at Ca- 
nossa, was accepted by the proud Hohenstaufen , in his am- 
bitious haste to be crowned ; but even then Borne had to be 
first taken from the Bepublicans. By some means an entrance 
was forced into that part of the city on the right bank of the 
Tiber; Frederick was crowned in aU haste and immediately 
retreated, but not before he and his escort were furiously at- 
tacked in the streets by the Boman people. Henry the Lion, 
by his bravery and presence of mind, saved the new Emperor 
from being slain- The same night, Arnold of Brescia was 
burned to death by the Pope’s order. (Since 1870, his bust 
has been placed upon the Pincian HiU, in Borne, among those 
of the other great men who gave their lives for Italian 
freedom.) 

The news of the Pope’s barbarous revenge drove the Bo- 
mans to madness- They rushed forth by thousands, threw 
themselves upon the Emperor’s camp, and fought until the 
next night with such desperation that Frederick deemed it 
prudent to retreat to Tivoli. The heats of summer and the 


What complaints were laid before Mm? Wbat course did betake? When 
did he march to Eome. and how did the Pope receive him? What was 
Adrian’s first demand, and how did Frederick comply? What humiliation did 
lie aci»pt? Wkat happened in Home? Who saved Frederick? What was 
Arnold of Brescia’s fate? Ilaw did the Boman people act? 
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fevers they brought soon compelled him to leave for Germany; 
the glory of his coming was already exhausted. He fought his 
way through Spoleto ; Yerona shut its gates uponhim, and me 
robber-castle in the" Alps held the whole army at bay , until it 
was taken by Otto of \Yittelsbach. The unnatural composi- 
tion of the later ^'Eoman Empire” was again demonstrated. If, 
during the four centuries which had elapsed since Charle- 
magne’s accession to power, the German rule was the curse of 
Itafy, Italy (or the fancied necessity of ruling Italy) was no 
less a curse to Germany. The strength of the German people, 
for hundreds of years, was exhausted in endeavoring to keep 
up a high-sounding sovereignty, which they could not truly 
possess, and — in the best interests of the two countries — otigM 
not to have possessed. 

On returning to Germany, Frederick found enough to do. 
He restored the internal peace and security of the country 
with a strong hand, executing the robber-knights, tearing 
down their castles, and even obliging 14 reigning princes, 
among whom was the Archbishop of Mayence, to undergo 
what was considered the shameful punishment of carrying dogs 
in thmr arms before the Imperial palace. By his second mai- 
riage with Beatrix, Princess of Burgundy, he established 
anew the German authority over that large and rich kingdom; 
while, at a diet held in 1156, he gave Bavaria to Henry the 
Lion, and pacified Henry of Austria by making ins terHtory 
an independent Dukedom. This was the second phase in tbe 
growth of Austria. 

Henry the Lion, however, was more a Saxon than a Bava- 
rian. Although he first raised Munich from an h^ignificant 
cluster of peasants’ huts to the dignity of a city , his energies 
were chiefiy directed towards extending his sway from the 
Elbe eastward, along the Baltic. He conquered Mecklenh^g 
and colonized the country with Saxons, made Lubeck an im- 
portant commercial centre, and slowly Germanized the former 
territory of the Wends. Albert the Bear, Count of Branden- 


Wliat forced I’rederick to retreat? How did "he return to^ Germany? What 
were the relations of Italy and Germany? What comrae did Frederick take 
in Germany? How did he punish the rohher-kuights and princes? How did 
he acquire Burgundy? What further questions did lie settle, and when? 
Wliat were Henry the Lion’s achievements? 
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extended, A rbyme current among tlie common people, at the 
time, says: 


Wko resembled him’ 
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^‘Henry ttie Lion and Albert the Bear, 

Thereto Frederick with the red hair, 

Three Lords are they, 

Who could change the world to their way.” 

The grand imperial character of Frederick , rather than 
what he had actnally accomplished, had already given him a 
great reputation throughout Europe. Pope Adrian IV. en- 
deavored to imitate Gregory YIT.’s language to Henry IV., in 
treating with him, hut soon found that he was deserted hy 
the German Bishops , and thought it prudent to apologize. His 
manner, nevertheless, and the increasing independence of ]^li- 
lan, called -Frederick across the Alps with an army of 100,000 
men, in 1158. Milan, then surrounded with strong walls, nine 
miles in circuit, was besieged, and, at the end of a month, 
forced to surrender, to rebuild Lodi, and pay a fine of 9,000 
pounds of silver. Afterwards the Emperor pitched his camp 
on the Rpncalian fields, with a splendor before, unknown. Am- 
bassadors from England, France, Hungary and Constantinople 
were present, and the Imperial power, almost for tue first 
time, was thus recognized as tbe first in the civilized world. 

Frederick used this opportunity to revive the old Homan 
laws, or at least, to have *a code of Laws drawn up, which should 
define his rights and those of the reigning princes under him. 
Four doctors of the University of Bologna were selected, who 
discovered so many ancient imperial rights which had fallen 
into disuse that the Emperor’s treasury w^as enriched to the 
amount of 30,000 pounds of silver annually, hy their enforce- 
ment. When this system came to be practically applied, Milan 
and other Lombard cities which claimed the right to elect their 
own magistrates, and would have lost it under the new order 
of things, determined to resist. A war ensued : the little city 
of Crema was first besieged , and , after a gallant defence of 
seven months, taken and razed to the ground. 

ITow came the turn of Milan. In the meantime the Pope, 


WTiat was tlie popular rhyme? WTiai was Pope Adrian’s experience? 
When vas Frederick called to Italy, and why? How did he treat Milan? 
Who attended his camp ? What did he now order? What advantage did he 
derive from the Eoman laws? How did they affect the Lombard cities? What 
followed? 
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Adrian lY., had died, after threatening the Emperor with ex- 
communication. The college of cardinals was divided, each 
party electing its own Pope. Of these , Victor I Y. was recog- 
nized by Frederick, who claimed the right to decide between 
them, while most of the Italian cities , with France and Eng- 
land, were in favor of Alexander III, The latter immediately 
excommujiicated the Emperor, who, without paying any regard 
to the act, prepared to take his revenge on Milan. In March, 
1162, after a long siege, he forced the city to surrender: thf' 
magistrates appeared before him in sackcloth, barefoot, with 
ashes npon their heads and rojDes around their necks, and beg- 
ged him, with tears, to he merciful; but there was no mercy 
in his heart. He gave the inhabitants eight days to leave the 
city, then levelled it completely to the earth, and sowed salt 
upon the ruins as a token that it should never be rebuilt. The 
rival cities of Pavia , Lodi and Como rejoiced over this bar- 
barity, and all the towns of Northern Italy hastened to submit 
to all the Emperor’s claims, even that they should he governed 
by magistrates of his appointment. 

In spite of this apparent submission , he had no sooner re- 
turned to Germany than the cities of Lombardy began to form 
a union against him. They were instigated, and secretly as- 
sisted, by Yenice, which was already growing powerful through 
her independence. The Pope, whom Frederick had supported, 
was also dead, and he determined to set up a new one instead 
of recognizing Alexander III. He went to Italy with a small 
escort, in 1163, hut was compelled to go back without accom- 
plishing anything hut a second destruction of Tortona, which 
had been rebuilt. In Germany new disturbances had broken 
out, but his personal influence was so great that he subdued 
them temporarily: he also prevailed upon the German Bishops 
to recognize Paschalis HI., the Pope whom he had appointed. 
He then set about raising a new army, and finally, ia 1166, 
made his fourth journey to Italy. 


WEat new Papal difficulty arose? WTiat was Frederick’s course and kow 
d"d it result? In what manner did the Milanese surrender? How did Fre- 
derick treat the city? What was the e<Tect of this cruelty? What followed 
his return to Gennany? What was the character of his third visit to Italy? 
When did he make his fourth visit? 
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This was even more rmfortnnate than the third journey 
had been. The Lombard cities, feeiing strong through their 
union, had not only rebuilt Milan and Tortona, but had con- 
structed a new fortihed town, which they named, after the 
Pope, Alessandria. Frederick did not dare to attack them, 
but marched on to Ancona, which he besieged for seven months, 
finally accepting a ransom instead of surrender. He then took 
that part of Home west of the Tiber, and installed his Pope in 
the Yatican. Soon afterwards, in the summer of 1167, a ter- 
rible pestilence broke out, which carried off thousands of his 
best soldiers in a few weeks. His army was so reduced by 
death, that he stole through Lombardy almost as a fugitive, 
remained hidden among the Alps for months, and finally cros- 
sed Mont Cenis with only thirty followers, himself disguised 
as a common soldier. 

Having reached Germany in safety, Frederick’s personal 
influence at once gave him the power and popularity ivhich he 
had forever lost in Italy. He found Henry the Lion , who , in 
addition to Bavaria, now governed nearly aU. the territory from 
the Rhine to the Yistula, north of the Hartz Mountains, at 
enmity with Albert the Bear and a number of smaller reign- 
ing princes. As Emperqr, he settled the questions in dispute, 
deciding in favor of Henry the Lion, although the increasing 
power of the latter excited his apprehensions. Henry was too 
cautious to make the Emperor his enemy, hut in order to avoid 
another march to Italy, he set out upon a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Frederick, however, did not succeed in raising a fresh 
army to revenge his disgrace until 1174, when he made his 
fifth journey to Italy. He first besieged the new city of Ales- 
sandria, but in vain; then, driven to desperation by his failure, 
he called for help upon Henry the Lion, who had now returned 
from the Holy Land. The two met at Chiavenna, in the Italian 
Alps; hut Henry steadfastly refused to aid the Emperor, 
although the latter conquered his own pride so far as to kneel 
before him. 


What had happened there in the meantime? What citj "was hesieg'ed? 
What happened to Frederick afterwards? How” did he get back to Germany? 
What state of things did he find there? How did he settle the qn&rrel? 
What was Henry the Lion’s course? When did Fredexiek make Ms fifth 
'ourney to Italy ? What luck had he? To whom did he appeal for ? 
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Bitterly disappointed and linmiliated, Frederick appealed 
to all the German States for aid, but did not receive fresh 
troops until the spring of 1176. He then marched upon Mi- 
lan, but was met by the united forces of Lombardy at Legnano, 
near Como. The latter fought with such desperation that the 
Imperial army was completely routed, and its camp equipage 
and stores taken, with many thousands of prisoners, who were 
treated with the same barbarity which the Emperor himself 
had introduced anew into warfare. He fell from his horse 
during the fight, and had been for some days reported to be 
dead, when he suddenly appeared before the Empress Beatrix, 
at Pavia, having escaped in disguise. 

His military strength was now so broken that he was com- 
pelled to seek a reconciliation with Pope Alexander HI. En- 
voys went back and forth between the two, the Lombard cities 
and the king of Sicily; conferences were held at various places, 
but months passed and no agreement was reached. Then the 
Pope, having received Frederick’s submission to all his de- 
mands, proposed an armistice, which was solemnly con- 
cluded in Venice, in August, 1177. There the Emperor 
was released from the Papal excommunication; he sank at 
Alexander’s feet, but the latter caught and lifted him in his 
arms, and there was once more peace between the two rival 
powders. The other Pope, whose claims Frederick had sup- 
ported up to that time, was left to shift for himself. Before 
the armistice ceased, iu 1183, a treaty was concluded at Con- 
stance, by which the Italian cities recognized the Emperor as 
chief ruler, but secured for themselves the right of indepen- 
dent government. Thus twenty years had been wasted, the 
best blood of Germany squandered, the worst barbarities of 
war renewed, and Frederick, after enduring shame and humi- 
liation, had not attained one of his haughty personal aims. 
Yet he was as proud in his bearing as ever; his court lost none 
of its splendor, and his influence over the German princes and 
people was undiminished. 


What was Ms Bext course? Where and when did he meet the Italians? 
Describe the battle. Wliat was lie forced to seek? When and where was 
the peace concluded? How did the Emperor and Pope meet? What new 
treatj was made, and when? What was the result of the long struggle? 
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He readied Gerniany again in 1178, full of ^vratli against 
Henry tlie Lion. It was easy to find a pretext for proceeding 
against liim, for the Archbishop of Cologne, the Bishop of 
Halberstadt, and many nobles had already made complaints. 
Henry, in fact, was much like Frederick in his nature, but his 
despotic sternness and pride was more directly exercised upon 
the people. He raised an army and boldly resisted the Im- 
perial power: again Westphalia, Thuringia and Saxony were 
wasted by civil war, and the struggle was prolonged until 
1181, when Henry was forced to surrender unconditionally. 
He was banished to England for three years: his Duchy of 
Bavaria was given to Otto of Wittelsbach; and the greater 
part of Saxony, from the Rhine to the Baltic, was cut up and 
divided among the reigning Bishops and smaller princes- Only 
the province of Bruns\vick was left to Henry the Lion , of all 
his possessions. This was Frederick’s policy for diminishing 
the power of the separate States; the more they were increased 
in number, the greater would be the dependence of each on 
the Emperor, 

The ruin of Henry the Lion fully restored Frederick’s 
authority over all Germany. . lu May, 1184, he gave a grand 
tournament and festival at Mayence, wliich surpassed in pomp 
everything that had before been seen by the people. The 
flower of knighthood, foreign as well as German, was present: 
princes, bishops and lords, scholars and minstrels, 70,000 
knights, and probably hundreds of thousands of the soldiers 
and common people were gathered together. The Emperor, 
still handsome and towering in manly strength, in spite of his 
sixty-three years, rode in the lists with his five blooming sons, 
tiie eldest of whom, Henry, was already crowned King of Ger- 
many, as his successor. For niany years afterwards, the wan- 
dering minstrels sang the glories of this festival , which they 
compared to those given by the half- fabulous king Aitliur. 

Immediately afterwards, Frederick made his sixih journey 
to Italy, 3vithout an army, but accompanied by a magnificent 


Wlien did Frederick reaeli Gcmany, and in -wliat temper? Wliat war en- 
sued? How was Henry the Lion treated? What was Frederick’s policy? 
When and where did he hold a tonmament? Give a description of the scene 
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retinue. The temporary union of the cities against him was 
at an end, and their former jealousies of each other had broken 
out more fiercely than ever; so that, instead of meeting him 
in a hostile spirit, each endeavored to gain his favor, to the 
damage of the others. It was easy for him to turn this state 
of affairs to his own personal advantage. The Pope, now 
Urban IIL, endeavored to make him give up Tuscany to the 
Church, and opposed his design of marrying his son Henry to 
Constance, daughter of the king of Sicily, since all Southern 
Italy would thus fall to the Hohenstaufen family. Another 
excommunication was threatened, and would probably have 
been hurled upon the Emperor’s head, if the Pope had not 
died before pronouncing it. The marriage of Henry and Con- 
stance took place in 1186. 

The next year, aU Europe was shaken by the news that 
Jerusalem had been taken by Sultan Saladin. A call for a 
new Crusade was made from Rome, and the Christian kings 
and people of Europe responded to it. Richard of the Lion- 
Heart, of England; Philip Augustus of France; and first of all 
Frederick Barbarossa, Roman Emperor, put the cross on their 
mantles , and prepared to march to the Holy Land. Frederick 
left his son Henry behind him , as king, hut he was still suspi- 
cious of Henry the Lion, and demanded that he should either 
join the Crusade or retire again to England, for three years 
longer. Henry the Lion chose the latter alternative. 

The German Crusaders, numbering about 30,000, met at 
Ratishon in May, 1189, and marched overland to Constan- 
tinople. Then they took the same route through Asia Minor 
which had been followed by the Second Crusade, defeating the 
Sultan and taking the city of Iconium by the way, and s/ter 
threading the wild passes of the Taurus, reached the borders 
of Syria. While on the march, the Emperor received the false 
message that his son Henry was dead. The tears ran down 
his heard, no longer red, but silver-white; then, turning to the 


WTiat did Erederick do, immediately afterwards? How was he received, 
and why ? What did the Pope endeavor to do ? What was the end of it ? 
What news came in 1187? WTho responded to the caU? What was required 
of Henry the Lion? How many Crusaders met, when and where? What was 
their Hn© of march? 
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army, lie cried: ‘‘My son is dead, but Christ lives! Forwards!” 
On the 10th of June, 1 100, either while attempting to ford, 
or bathing in the little river Calycadnus, not far from Tarsus, 
he was drowned. The stream, fed by the melted snows of the 
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Taurus, was ice-cold, and one account states that he was not 
drowned, but died in consequence of the sudden chill. A few 
of his followers carried his body to Palestine, where it was 
placed in the Christian church at Tyre. Notwithstanding 
the heroism of the English Hichard at Ascalon, the Crusade 

Whafc happened on the -way? When and where did Frederick die? Wha* 
other account haa hem given? Where was Ms body taken? 
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failed, since tlie German army was broken np after Frederick’s 
death, most of the knights returning directly home. 

The most that can he said for Frederick Barbarossa as a 
ruler, is, that no other Emperor before or after his time main- 
tained so complete an authority over the German princes. 
The influence of his personal presence seems to have been 
very great : the Imperial power became splendid and efiective 
in his hands, and, although he did nothing to improve the con- 
dition of the people , beyond establishing order and security, 
they gradually came to consider him as the representative of 
a grand national idea. When he went away to the mysteri- 
ous East, and never returned, the most of them refused to be- 
lieve that he was dead. By degrees the legend took root 
among them tliat he slumbered in a vault underneath the Kyff- 
iiauser — one of his castles, on the summit of a mountain, 
near the Hartz, — and would come forth at the appointed time, 
to make Germany united and free. Nothing in his character, 
or in the proud and selfish aims of his life, justifies this senti- 
ment which the people attached to his name; but the legend 
became a symbol of their hopes and prayers, through centuries 
of oppression and desolating war, and the name of "‘Barbarossa” 
is sacred to every patriotic heart in Germany, even at this day. 

Henry the Lion hastened back to Germany at once, and 
attempted to regain possession of Saxony. King Henry took 
the field against him, and the interminable strife between Welf 
and Waihlinger was renewed for a time. The king was 25 
years old, tali and stately like his father, hut even more stern 
and despotic than he. He was impatient to proceed to Italy, 
both to he crowned Emperor and to secure the Norman king- 
dom of Sicily as his wife’s inheritance: therefore, making a 
temporary truce vrith Henry the Lion , he hastened to III me 
and was there crowned as Heniy NL in 1191- His attempt 
to conquer Naples, which was held by the Norman prince, 
Tancred, completely failed, and a deadly pestilence in his army 


What -was tlie fate of the Crusade? What cau he safd of Frederick? How 
was he considered by the people? What legend arose concerning him? What 
political character did it take? What new strife began in Germany? What 
was king Henry’s appearance and character? What was his first object? 
When was he crowned? What else happened to him in Italy? 
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compelled Mai to return to Germany before tbe close of tbe 
same year. 

Tbe figiit ^vitli Henry tne Lion was immediately renewed, 
and daring the whole of 1192 Northern Germany was ravaged 
worse than before. In December of that year, King Richard 
of the Lion- Heart, returning home overland from Palestine, 
was taken prisoner by Duke Leopold of Austria, wlioin he 
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had offended during the Crusade, and was delivered to the Em- 
peror, As king Richard was the brother-in-law of Henry 
the Lion, he was held partly as a hostage, and partly for the 
purpose of gaining an enormous ransom for his liberation. 
His mother came from England, and the sum of 150,000 sdver 
marks which the Emperor demanded was paid by her exer- 
tions : still Richard was kept prisoner at Trifels, a lonely castle 
among the Yosges mountains. The legend relates that his 


TVhat occurred to king Eicbard of England, and wlien ? Wliy "was ke 
held captive? Who came to his rescue and what -was piiid? Where was 
Bicliard imprisoned? 
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minstrel, Blondel, discovered liis place of imprisonment by 
singing the king’s favorite song under the windows of all the 
castles near the Ehine, until the song was answered by the 
well-known voice, from within. The German princes, finally, 
felt that they were disgraced by the Emperor’s conduct, and 
they compelled him to hberate Eichard, in February, 1194. 

The same year a reconciliation was effected with Henry 
the Lion. The latter devoted himself to the improvement of 
the people of his little state of Brunswick: he instituted re- 
forms in their laws, encouraged their education, collected books 
and works of art, and made himself so honored and beloved 
before his death, in August, 1195, that he was mourned as a 
benefactor by those who had once hated him as a tyrant. He 
was 66 years old, three years younger than his rival, Barba- 
rossa, whom he fully equalled in energy and ability. Although 
defeated in his struggle, he laid the basis of a better civil 
order, a higher and firmer civilization, throughout the North 
of Germany. 

Henry \T., enriched by king Eichard’s ransom, went to 
Italy, purchased the assistance of Genoa and Pisa, and easily 
conqueied the Sicilian kingdom. He treated the family of 
Tancred (who was now dead) with shocking barbarity, tor- 
tured and executed his enemies with a cruelty worthy of Nero, 
and made himself heartily feared and hated. Then he hastened 
back to Germany, to have the Imperial dignity made hereditary 
in his family. Even here he was on the point of succeeding, 
in spite of the strong opposition of the Saxon princes, when a 
Norman insurrection recalled him to Sicily. He demanded the 
provinces of Macedonia and Epirus from the Greek Emperor, 
encouraged the project of a new Crusade, with the design of 
conquering Constantinople, and evidently dreamed of making 
himself ruler of the whole Christian world , when death cut 
him off, in 1197, in his 32d year. His widow, Constance of 
Sicily, was left with a son, Frederick, then only three years old. 


What story is told about him? Ho-w was he released, and when? How 
did Henry the Lion spend his last years? How old was he? What was his 
character? What did Henry VI- nest do in Italy? Why did he return to 
Germany? What interrupted his plans? What were his designs? What was 
bis end, and whom did he leave? 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE HEIGH OE EEEDEEICK II. AND END OF THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN LINE. (I2l5 — 1268.) 

Rival Emperors in Germany.— Pope Innocent IIT. — Murder of Philip of Hohen- 
staufen. — Otto IV. becomes Emperor. — Frederick of Hohenstaufen goes to 
Germany. — His Character.— Decline of Otto’s Power. —Frederick H. crowned 
Emperor. — Troubles with the Pope.— His Crusade to the Holy Land.— 
Frederick’^S Court at Palermo.— Henry, Count of Schwerin. — Gr^oryIX.’a 
Persecution of Heretics.— Meeting of Frederick II. and his Son, Eing 
Henry. — The Emperor returns to Germany. — His Marriage with IsabeEa 
of England.— He leaves Germany for Italy. — ^War in Lombardy. — ^Oonflhct 
with Pope Gregory IX.— Capture of the Council.— Course of Pope Inno- 
cent HI. — ^Wars in Germany and Italy. — Conspiracies against Frederick II. 
— His Misfortunes and Death. — The Character of his Eeign. — His Son, Kon- 
rad IV., succeeds. — ’William of Holland Eival Emperor.— Death of Kon- 
rad IV. -End of William of Holland.— The Boy, Konradin.— Manfred, King 
of Naples.— Usurpation of Charles of Anjou. — ^Konradin goes to Italy. — His 
Defeat and Capture. — His Execution — The Last of the Hohenstaufens. 

A STORY was current among tlie German peo^Dle, that, 
shortly before Henry Vl.’s death, the spirit of Theodoric the 
Great, in giant form, on a black war-steed, rode along the 
Rhine, presaging trouble to the Empire. This legend no 
doubt originated after the trouble came, and was simply a 
poetical image of what had already happened. The German 
princes were determined to have no child again, as their here- 
ditary Emperor; but only one son of Frederick Barbarossa 
still lived, — Philip of Suabia. The hitter hostility between 
"Welf (Guelph) and Waiblinger (Ghibelline) still existed, and 
althongb Philip was chosen by a Diet held in Thuringia, the 
opposite party, secretly assisted by the Pope and by Richard 
of the Lion-heart , of England (who had certainly no re^on 
to be friendly to the Hohenstaufens 1) met at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and elected Otto, son of H!^nry the Lion. 

Just at this crisis, Innocent III. became Pope. He was as 


Wliat story was current in Germany? ’WLat bad the German princes de- 
termined? What Hohenstaufen w’as left? What rival Emperors were chosen, 
and by whom? Who became Pope at this time? 
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haughtj, inflexible and ambitious as Grregory 711., wbom be 
took for bis model: under bim, and with bis sanction, tbe 
Inquisition, which linked tbe Christian Church to barbarism, 
was estabbsbed. So completely bad tbe relation of tbe two 
powers been changed by tbe humiliation of Henry lY. and 
Barbarossa, that tbe Pope now claimed tbe right to decide 
between tbe rival monarcbs. Of course be gave bis voice for 
Otto, and excommunicated Philip. Tbe effect of this policy, 
however, was to awaken tbe jealousy of tbe German Bishops 
as well as tbe Princes, — even the former found tbe Papal inter- 
ference a little too arbitrary — and Philip, instead of being in- 
jured, actually derived advantage from it. In tbe war which 
followed, Otto lost so much ground that in 1207 he was ob- 
liged to fly to England, where he was assisted by king John ; 
but be would probably have again failed, when an unexpected 
crime made bim successful. Philip was murdered in 1208, by 
Otto of Wittelsbach, Duke of Bavaria, on account of some per- 
sonal grievance. 

As be left no children, and Frederick, the son of Henry VL, 
was still a boy of fourteen, Otto found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing tbe German princes to accept bim as king. His first act 
was to proceed against PbiHp’s murderer and liis accompbce, tbe 
Bishop of Bamberg. Both fled, but Otto of Wittelsbach was over- 
taken near Eatisbon, and instantly slain. In 1209, king Otto 
collected a magnificent retinue at Augsburg, and set out for 
Italy, in order to be crowned Emjperor at Home. As tbe 
enemy of tbe Hobenstaufens, be felt sure of a welcome; but 
Innocent III. wbom he met at Yiterbo, required a great many 
special concessions to tbe Papal power before be would consent 
to bestow tbe crown. Even after the ceremony was over, be 
inhospitably hinted to tbe new Emperor, Otto lY., that be 
should leave Eome as soon as possible. The gates of tbe city 
were shut upon tbe latter, and bis army was left without 
supplies. 


WTiat was liis character? What did he establish? How had the relation 
of Pope and Emperor become changed? What was the effect of the ex- 
communication? What was Otto obliged to do, and when? What was Phi- 
lip’s fate? How did the German princes act? What did Otto first do? WTien 
did he go to Italy? How was he received by the Pope? What happened to 
Otto in Eome? 
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The jurists of Bologna soon convinced Otto that some of 
his concessions to the Pope were illegal, and need not be ob- 
served. He therefore took possession of Tuscany, which he 
had agreed to surrender to the Pope, and afterwards inarched 
against Southern Italy, where the young Frederick of Hohen- 
staufen was already acknowledged as King of Sicily. The latter 
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had been carefully educated under the guardianship of Inno- 
cent HI., after the death of Constance in 1198, and threatened 
to become a dangerous rival for the Imperial crown. Otto’s 
invasion so exasperated the Pope that he excommunicated him, 
and called upon the German princes to recognize Frederick 
ill Ms stead. As Otto had never been personally popular in 
Germany, the Waiblinger, or Hohenstaii fen party, re sxionded 

On what ad rice did he act, and how? Who was king of Sieilj, and what 
wsB his position? What course did the Pope take ? 
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feo Innocent’s proclamation. Suabia and Bavaria and tbe Arcb- 
bisbop of Mayence pronounced for Frederick, while Saxony, 
Lorraine and tbe northern Bishops remained true to Otto. 
Tbe latter hastened back to Germany in 1212, regained some 
of bis lost ground, and attempted to strengthen bis cause by 
marrying Beatrix, tbe daughter of Philip. But she died four 
days after tbe marriage, and in tbe meantime Frederick, sup- 
pbed with money by tbe Pope, bad crossed the Alps. 

Tbe young king, who bad been educated wholly in Sicily, 
and who all ids life was an Italian rather than a German, was 
now eighteen years old. He resembled bis grandfather, Frederick 
Barbarossa, in person, was perhaps bis equal in strength and 
decision of character, but far surpassed him or any of bis 
imperial predecessors in knowledge and refinement. He spoke 
six languages with fluency; be was a poet and minstrel; he 
loved the arts of peace no less than those of war, yet be w^as 
a statesman and a leader of men. On bis way to Germany, 
be found tbe Lombard cities, except Pavia, so hostile to him 
that be was obliged to cross tbe Alps by secret and dangerous 
paths, and when be finally reached the city of Constance, with 
only sixty followers, Otto 17. was close at band, with a large 
army. But Constance opened its gates to the young Hohen- 
staufen: Suabi^, tbe home of bis fathers, rose in his support, 
and the Emperor, without even venturing a battle, retreated 
to Saxony. 

For nearly three years, tbe two rivals watched each other 
without engaging in open hostilities. Tbe stately bearing of 
Frederick, which be iuberited from Barbarossa, the charm 
and refinement of his manners, and the generosity he exhibited 
towards all who were friendly to bis claims, gradually increased 
tbe number of bis supporters. In 1215, Otto joined King John 
of England and tbe Count of Flanders in a war against Philip 
Augustus of France, and was so signally defeated that bis in- 


What party supported the latter? Who pronounced for Frederick? Who 
for Otto? When did Otto return, and what did he next do? How did Fre- 
derick act? What was he, by nature? How old, at this time? What were 
his accomplishments and character? What were the circumstances of his 
journey? How did be succeed? How long did the state of things continue? 
How did Frederick become popular? 
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Alienee in Germany speedily came to an end. Lorraine and 
Holland declared for Frederick, wlio was crowned in Aix-la- 
Cliapelle, witii great pomp, the same year. Otto died near 
Brunswick, three years 
afterwards, poor and 
nnhonored. 

Pope Innocent ITT , 
died in 1216, and Fre- 
derick appears to have 
considered that the 
assistance which he 
had received from him 
was personal and not 
JPapal ; for he not only 
laid claim to the Tus- 
can possessions, hut 
neglected his promise 
to engage in a new 
Crusade for the re- 
covery of Jerusalem, 
and even attempted 
to control the choice 
of Bishops. At the 
same time he took 
measures to secure the 
coronation of his in- 
fant son, Henry, as his 
successor. His journey 
to Borne was made in 
the year 1220. The 
new Pope , Hono- 
rius HL, a man of a 
mild and yielding nature, nevertheless only crowned him on 
condition that he would observe the violated claims of the 
Church, and especially that he would strictly suppress all 
iieresy in the Empire. When he had been crowned Emperor 
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Wliat did Otto do, and how was his influence destroyed ? "What was Otto’B 
end? "When did Pope Innocent die? How was Fredeiricl£?s course changed ? 
When did he return to Borne? On what condition was ha crowned? 
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as Frederick 11., be fixed himself in Southern Italy and Sicily 
for some years, quite neglecting his German rule, but wisely 
improving the condition of his favorite kingdom. He was 
signally successful in controlling the Saracens, whose language 
he spoke, whom he converted into subjects, and who after- 
wards became his best soldiers. 

The Pope, however, became very impatient at the non- 
fulfilment of Frederick’s promises, and the latter was compelled, 
in 1226, to summon a Diet of all the German and Italian 
princes to meet at Yerona, in order to make preparations for 
a new Crusade. But the cities of Lombardy, fearing that the 
army to be raised would be used against them , adopted all 
possible measures against the meeting of the Diet, took pos- 
session of the passes of the Adige, and prevented the Emperor’s 
son , the young King Henry of Germany, and his followers, 
from entering Italy. Angry and humiliated, Frederick was 
compelled to return to Sicily. The next year, 1227, Honorius 
died, and the Cardinals elected as his successor Gregory IX., 
a man more than 80 years old, but of a remarkably stubborn 
and despotic nature. He immediately threatened the Emperor 
with excommunication in case the crusade for the recovery of 
Jerusalem was not at once undertaken, and the latter was 
compelled to obey. He hastily collected an army and fleet, 
and departed from Naples , but returned at the end of three 
days, alleging a serious illness as the cause of his sudden 
change of plan. 

He was instantly excommunicated by Gregory IX,, and he 
replied by a proclamation addressed to all kings and princes, 
— a document breathing defiance and hate against the Pope 
and his claims. Nevertheless, in order to keep his word in 
regard to the Crusade, he went to the East with a large force 
in 1228, and obtained, by a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, 
the possession of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth and Mount 
Carmel, for ten years. His second wife, the Empress lolanthe, 


Wliere did lie then settle? With what people was he successful? What 
was he compelled to do hy the Pope, and when? What course did the Lom- 
bard cities tate? When did Honorins die, and who was his successor? What 
threat did Gregory IX. make? How did the Emperor obey? Wliat was Gre- 
gory’s course, and Frederick’s reply? How di I Fretlerick conduct the Cru- 
sade? 
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was tlie daughter of Guy of Lusignan, the last king of Jeru- 
salem; and therefore, when Frederick visited the holy city, he 
claimed the right, as Guy’s heir, of setting the crown of Jeim- 
salem upon his own head. The entire Crusade, which wa^ not 
marked by any deeds of arms, occupied only eight months- 
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Although he had fulfilled his agreement with Rome, the 
Pope declared that a Crusade undertaken by an excommuni- 
cated Emperor was a sin, and did all he could to prevent 
Frederick’s success in Palestine. But when the latter returned 
to Italy, he found that the Roman people, a majority of whom 
were on his side, had driven Gregory IX. from the city. It was 


Who was h!a second wife? What did he claim? How long did the Cra- 
sada last? How was Frederick treated by the Pope? 
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therefore comparatively easy for Mm to come to an agreement, 
whereby the Pope released him from the ban, in return for 
being reinstated in Rome. This was only a truce , however, 
not a lasting peace: between two such imperious natures, 
peace was impossible. The agreement, nevertheless, gave 
Frederick some years of q^uiet, which he employed in regulat- 
ing the affairs of Ms Souther n-Italian kingdom. He abolished, 
as far as possible, the feudal system introduced by the Nor- 
mans, and laid the foundation of a representative form of 
government. His court at Palermo became the resort of 
learned men and poets, where Arabic, Proven gal, Italian and 
German poetry was recited, where songs were sung, where 
the fine arts were encouraged, and the rude and warlike pas- 
times of former rulers gave way to the spirit of a purer civili- 
zation. Although, as we have said, Ms nature was almost 
wholly Italian, no Emperor after Charlemagne so fostered the 
growth of a German literature as Frederick H. 

But tMs constitutes his only real service to Germany. 
While he was enjoying the peaceful and prosperous develop- 
ment of Naples and Sicily, his great empire in the north was 
practically taking care of itself, for the boy-king, Henry, go- 
verned cMefiy by allowing the reigning Bishops, Dukes and 
Princes to do very much as they pleased. There was a season 
of peace with France, Hungary and Poland, and Denmark, 
which was then the only dangerous neighbor, was repelled 
without the Imperial assistance. Frederick IL, in Ms first 
rivalry with Otto, had shamefully purchased Denmark’s favor 
by giving up all the territory between the Elbe and the Oder. 
But when Henry, Count of Schwerin, returned from a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and found the Damsh king, Walde- 
mar, in possession of his territory, he organized a revolt in 
order to recover his rights, and succeeded in taking Waldemar 
and his son prisoners. Frederick H. now supported Mm, and 
the Pope, as a matter of course, supported Denmark. A great 


How was an agreement brougM abont? What did Frederick secure by it? 
What did he accomplish, in Southern Italy? What was the character of his 
court at Palermo ? What was going on in Germany, during this time ? What 
was tlie relation of the neighboring countries ? How had Frederick H. pur- 
chased Benmaxk’s favor? What did Henry of Schwerin undertake? 
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battie was foaglit ia Holstein, and the Hanes were so signally 
defeated that they were forced to give np all the German 
territory, except the island of Riigen and a little strip of the 
Pomeranian coast, beside paying 45,000 silver marks for the 
ransom of Waldemar and his son. 

About this time, in consequence of the demand of Pope 
Innocent HI. that ail heresy should be treated as a crime and 
suppressed by force, a new element of conflict with Rome was 
introduced into Germany. Among other acts of violence, the 
Stedinger, a tribe of free farmers of Saxon blood, who inhabited 
the low country near the mouth of the Weser, were Hterally 
exterminated by order of the Archbishop of Bremen, to whom 
they had refused the payment of tithes. In 1230, Gregory IX. 
wrote to king Henry, urging him to crush out heresy in Ger- 
many: “Where is the zeal of Moses, who destroyed 23,000 ido- 
laters in one day? Where is the zeal of Elijah, who slew 450 
prophets with the sword, by the brook Kishon? Against this 
evil the strongest means must he used : there is need of steel 
and fire.” Conrad of Marburg , a monk, who inflicted years 
of physical and spiritual suflering upon Elizabeth, Countess of 
Thuringia, in order to make a saint of her, was appointed In- 
quisitor for Germany by Gregory, and for three years he tor- 
tured and burned at wilL His horrible cruelty at last pro- 
voked revenge: he was assassinated on the highway near 
Marburg, and his death marks the end of the Inquisition in 
Germany. 

In 1232, Frederick H., in order that he might seem to 
fulfil his neglected duties as German Emperor, summoned a 
general Diet to meet at Ravenna, but it was prevented by the 
Lombard cities, as the Diet of Yerona had been prevented six 
years before. Befriended by Yenice, however, Frederick 
marched to Aquileia, and there met Ms son, king Henry, after 
a separation of twelve years. Their respective ages were 37 
and 21: there was little personal sympathy or affection he- 


State tlie parUenlara of liis success. Wiiai now form, of trouWc witJi Eome 
arose? Wliat people were exterminated, and wliy? WliaA did Qmgoij wrgB 
•upon king Henry? Who introduced the Inquisition into Germany? What 
•was the consequence? WTicn and where did Frederick summon a Hou 

was it prevented? Where did he meet his son? 
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tween tliem, and they only came together to quarrel. Frederick 
refused to sanction most of Henry’s measures; he demanded, 
among other things, that the latter should rebuild the strong- 
holds of the robber -knights of Hohenlohe, which had been 
razed to the ground. This seemed to Henry an outrage as 
well as a humiliation, and he returned home with rebellion in 
his heart. After proclaiming himself independent king, he 
entered into an alliance with the cities of Lombardy and even 
sought the aid of the Pope. 

Early in 1235, after an absence of fifteen years, Frederick II. 
returned to Germany. The revolt, which had seemed so threat- 
ening, fell to pieces at his approach. He was again master of 
the Empire, without striking a blow: Henry had no course 
but to surrender without conditions. He was deposed, im- 
prisoned, and finally sent with his family to Southern Italy, 
where he died seven years afterwards. The same summer the 
Emperor, whoso wife, lolanthe, had died some years before, 
was married at Worms to Isabella, sister of king Henry III. 
of England. The ceremony was attended with festivals of 
Oriental splendor; the attendants of the new Empress were 
Saracens, and she was obliged to live after the manner of 
Eastern women. Immense numbers of the nobles and people 
flocked to Worms, and soon afterwards to Mayence, where a 
Diet was held. Here, for the first time, the decrees of the 
Diet were publicly read in the German language. Frederick 
also, as the head of the Waiblinger party, effected a reconci- 
liation with OttCLPf Brunswick, the head of the Welfs, whereby 
the rivalry of a hundred years came to an end in Germany; 
but in Italy the struggle between the Ghibellines and the 
Guelfs was continued long after the Hohenslaufen line became 
extinct. 

In the autumn of 1236, Frederick conquered and deposed 
Frederick the Quarrelsome, Duke of Austria, and made Yienna 
a free Imperial city. A Diet was held there, at which his se- 


Wbai was the character of their interview? What did the Emperor re- 
quire of his son? What did the latter do? When, and after what absence, 
did Frederick return to Germany? How did he subdue the xehellion? What 
was Henry’s fate? What else took place that summer? How was the marriage 
celebrated? What else did Frederick effect? What was contiuued in Italy? 
What was Frederick’s course in Austria? 
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€ond son, Konrad, tlien nine years old, was accepted as king 
of Germany. This choice was confirmed by another Diet, held 
the following year at Speyer. The Emperor now leffe Ger- 
many, never to return. This brief visit , of a little more than 
a year, was the only interruption in his thirty years of ab- 
sence; but it revived Ms great personal infiuenee over princes 
and people, it was marked by the fail recognition of his au- 
thority, and it contributed, in combination with Ms struggle 
against the power of Rome which followed, to impress upon 
his reign a more splendid and successful character than Ms 
acts deserve. Although the remainder of Ms Mstory belongs 
to Italy, it was not wiihont importance for the later fortunes 
of Germany, and must therefore be briefly stated. 

On returning to Italy, Frederick found Mmself involved in 
new difficulties with the independent cities. He was supported 
by Ms son-in-law, Ezzelin, and a large army from Naples and 
Sicdy, composed cMefly of Saracens. With this force he won 
such a victory at Cortenuovo, that even Milan offered to yield, 
under hard conditions. Then Frederick IL made the same 
mistake as Ms grandfather, Barharossa, in similar dlrcum- 
stances. He demanded a complete and unconditional sur- 
render, which so aroused the fear and excited the hate of the 
Lombards, that they nnited in a new and desperate resistance, 
wMch he was nnahle to crush. Gregory IX., who claimed for 
the Church the Island of Sardinia, wMch Frederick had given 
as a kingdom to Ms son Enzio, hurled a new excommunication 
against the Emperor , and the fiercest of all the cjuarreis be- 
tween the two powers now began to rage. 

The Pope, in a proclamation, asserted of Frederick: “TMs 
pestilential Mng declares that the world has been deceived by 
three impostors, Moses, Mohammed and Christ, Ihe two for- 
mer of whom died honorably, but the last shamefully, upon 
the cross.” He further styled the Emperor, ‘‘ihat beast of 
Revelations which came out of the sea, which now destroys 
everything with its claws and iron teeth , and , assisted by tlie 


Wliat 'was done at the Diet of Ticnna? What was effeeted by tHs Tiilt to 
(rermany? Wliat a-waited the Emperor in Italy? Wbo supported Mm? Wliat 
sacc^a bad be? Ho'w? did be abuse it, and wbat followed? Wbat did Dope 
Gregory claim, and do? 
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Heretics, arises against Christ, in order to drive his name out 
of the world.” Frederick, in an answer which was sent to all 
the kings and princes of Christendom, wrote: “The Apostolic 
and Athanasian Creeds are minej Moses I consider a friend of 
God, and Mohammed an arch-impostor.” He described the 
Pope as “that horse in Revelations , from which, as it is writ- 
ten, issued another horse, and he that sat upon him took 
away the peace of the world, so that the living destroyed each 
other,” and named him further: “the second Balaam, the great 
dragon, yea, even the Antichrist.” 

Gregory IX. endeavored, but in vain, to set up a rival Em- 
peror : the Princes, and even the Archbishops, were opposed to 
him. Frederick, who was not idle meanwhile, entered the 
States of the Church, took several cities, and advanced towards 
Rome, Then the Pope offered to call together a Council in 
Rome, to settle all matters in dispute. But those who were 
summoned to attend were Frederick’s enemies, whereupon he 
issued a proclamation declaring the Council void, and warning 
the bishops and priests against coming to it. The most of 
them, however, met at Nice, in 1241, and embarked for Rome 
on a Genoese fleet of sixty vessels; but Frederick’s son, Enzio, 
intercepted them with a Pisan and Sicilian fleet, captured 100 
cardinals, bishops and abbots, 100 civil deputies and 4000 
men, and carried them to Naples. The Council, therefore, 
could not be held, and Pope Gregory died soon afterwards, 
almost a hundred years old. 

After quarreling for nearly two years, the Cardinals finally 
elected a new Pope, Innocent lY. He had been a friend of 
the Emperor, but the latter exclaimed, on hearing of his elec- 
tion: “I fear that I have lost a friend among the Cardinals, 
and found an enemy in the chair of St. Peter: no Pope can be 
a Ghibellme i” His words were true. After fruitless negotia- 
tions, Innocent lY. fled to Lyons, and there called together a 
Council of the Church, which declared that Frederick had for- 


How did lie assail the Emperor? How did the latter answer? What did 
the Pope try to do? What advantages did Erederick gain? What did the 
■pope offer to do? Why did Prederick oppose it? What became of the mem- 
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Frederick say? 
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feited his crowns and dignities, that he was cast out by God, 
and should be thenceforth accursed. Frederick answered this 
declaration with a bold statement of the corruptions of the 
clergy, and the dangers arising from the temporal power of 
the Popes , which , he asserted , should be suppressed for the 
sake of Christianity, the early purity of which had been lost. 
King Louis IX. of France endeavored to bring about a sus- 
pension of the struggle , which was now beginning to disturb 
all Europe ; but the Pope angrily refused. 

In 1246, the latter persuaded Henry Raspe, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, to claim the crown of Germany, and supported him 
with ah the influence and wealth of the Church. He was de- 
feated and wounded in the first battle, and soon afterwards 
died, leaving Frederick’s son, Konrad, still king of Germany. 
In Italy, the civil war raged with the greatest bitterness, and 
with horrible barbarities on both sides. Frederick exhibited 
such extraordinary courage and determination that his enemies, 
encouraged by the Church, finally resorted to the basest means 
of overcoming him. A plot formed for his assassination was 
discovered in time, and the conspirators executed: then an at- 
tempt was made to poison him, in which his chancellor and 
intimate friend, Peter de Yinea — his companion for thirty 
years, — seems to have been implicated. At least he recom- 
mended a certain physician, who brought to the Emperor a 
poisoned medicine. Something in the man’s manner exrited 
Frederick’s mistrust, and he ordered him to swallow a part of 
the medicine. 'When the latter refused, it was given to a con- 
demned criminal, who immediately died. The physician was 
executed and Peter de Yinea sent to prison, where he com- 
mitted suicide by dashing his head against the walls of his cell. 

In the same year, 1249, Frederick’s favorite son, Enzio, 
king of Sardinia, who even surpassed his father in personal 
beauty, in accomplishments, in poetic talent and heroic courage, 
was taken prisoner by the Bolognese. All the father’s offers 


What was Pope Innocent’s course ? How did PresieTick answer? Who 
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of ransom were rejected, all Ms menaces defied: Enzio was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and languished 22 years 
in a dungeon, until liberated by death. Frederick was almost 
broken-hearted , but bis high courage never flagged. He was 
encompassed by enemies, be scarcely knew whom to trust, yet 
he did not yield the least of his claims. And fortune , at last, 
seemed inclined to turn to his side: a new rival king, William 
of Holland, whom the Pope had set up against him in Ger- 
many, failed to maintain himself : the city of Piacenza, in Lom- 
bardy, espoused bis cause : the Romans, tired of Innocent IV.’s 
absence, began to talk of electing another Pope in bis stead; 
and even Innocent Mmself was growing unpopular in France. 
Then, while he still defiantly faced the world, still had faith 
in his final triumph, the body refused to support his fiery 
spirit. He died in the arms of his youngest son, Manfred, on 
the 13 th of December, 1250, fifty-six years old. He was buried 
at Palermo; and when Ms tomb there was opened, in the 
year 1783, his corpse was found to have scarcely undergone 
any decay. 

Frederick H. was unquestionably one of the greatest men 
who ever bore the title of German (or Roman) Emperor; yet 
all the benefits his reign conferred upon Germany were wholly 
of an indirect character, and were more than balanced by the 
positive injury occasioned by Ms neglect. There were strong 
contradictions in his nature, which make it difficult to judge 
Mm fairly as a ruler. As a man of great learning and intel- 
ligence, Ms ideas were liberal; as a monarch, he was violent 
and despotic. He wore out his life , trying to crush the re- 
publican cities of Italy; he was jealous of the growth of the 
free cities of Germany, yet granted them a representation in 
the Diet; and in Sidly, where his sway was undisputed, he 
was wise, just and tolerant. Representing in himself the Mgh- 
est taste and refinement of his age, he was nevertheless as 
rash, passionate and relentless as the monarchs of earlier and 
ruder times. In Ms struggle with the Popes, he was far in ad- 


What was Ms fate? WHiat was PredericMs situation and bearing? Ho'w 
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vance of Ms age, and herein, althongh unsuccessful, he was not 
subdued: in reality, he was one of the most powerful forerun- 
ners of the Reformation. There are few figures in European 
history so bright, so brawe, so full of heroic and romantic 
interest. 

Frederick’s son and successor, Konrad IY-, inherited the 
iiate and enmity of Pope Innocent lY. The latter threatened 
with excommunication all who should support Konrad, and 
forbade the priests to administer the sacraments of the Church 
to his followers. The Papal proclamations were so fierce that 
they incited the Bishop of Ratisbon to plot the king’s murder, 
in which he came very near being succe^fol, William of Hol- 
land, whom the people called “the Priests’ King,” was not sup- 
ported hy any of the leading German princes, but the gold of 
Rome purchased him enough of troops to meet Konrad in the 
field, and he was temporarily successful. The hostility of the 
Pope seems scarcely to have affected Konrad’s position in Ger- 
many; but both rulers and people were growing indifferent to 
the Imperial power, the seat of which had been so long trans- 
ferred to Italy. They therefore took little part in the struggle 
between William and Konrad, and the latter’s defeat was by 
no means a gain to the former. 

The two rivals, in fact, were near their end- Konrad lY. 
went to Italy and took possession of the kingdom of Ms father, 
which his step-brother, Manfred, governed in his name. He 
made an earnest attempt to be reconciled with the Pope, but 
innocent lY. was implacable. He then collected an army of 
20,000 men, and was about to lead it to Germany against 
William of Holland, when he suddenly died, in 1254, in the 
27th year of his age. It was generally believed that he had 
been poisoned. W iliiam of Holland, since there was no one to 
dispute Ms claim, obtained a partial recognition of his sover- 
eignty in Germany; but, having undertaken to subdue the free 
farmers in Friesland , be was defeated. WMle attempting to 


Ho-w was Be in adran.ce of Bis age? WBo was B,is successor? WBat did 
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escape, Ms heavy war-horse broke through the ice, and the 
farmers surrounded and slew him. This was in 1256, two 
years after Konrad’s death. Innocent IV. had expended no 
less than 400,000 silver marks — a very large sum in those 
days — in supporting him and Henry Raspe against the Hohen- 
staufens. 

Konrad lY. left behind him, in Suahia, a son Konrad, who 
was only two years old at his father’s death. In order to dis- 
tinguish him from the latter, the Italians gave him the name 
of Oonradino (Little Konrad) , and as Konradin he is known 
in German history. He was educated under the charge of his 
mother, Queen Elizabeth , and his uncle Ludwig H. , Duke of 
Bavaria. When he was ten years old, the Archbishop of 
Mayence called a Diet, at which it was agreed that he should 
be crowned King of Germany, but the ceremony was prevented 
by the furious opposition of the Pope. Konradin made such 
progress in his studies and exhibited so much fondness for 
literature and the arts, that the followers of the Hohenstaufens 
saw in him another Frederick 11. One of his poems is still in 
existence, and testifies to the grace and refinement of his 
youthful mind. 

After Konrad I Y.’s death , the Pope claimed the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, as being forfeited to the Church, but 
found it prudent to allow Manfred to govern in his name. The 
latter submitted, at first, but only until his authority was 
firmly established: then he declared war, defeated the Papal 
troops, drove them back to Rome , and was crowned king in 
1258. The news of his success so agitated the Pope that he 
died shortly afterwards. His successor, Urban lY., a French- 
man, who imitated his policy, found Manfred too strongly 
established to be defeated without foreign aid. He therefore 
offered the crown of Southern Italy to Charles of Anjou, the 
brother of king Louis IX. of France. Physically and intellec- 
tually, there could be no greater contrast than between him 


What was the fate of William of Holland? WTiat sum had the Pope ex- 
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and Manfred. Charles of Anjou was awkward and ugly, sa- 
vage, ignorant and bigoted: Manfred was a model of manly 
beauty, a scholar and poet, a patron of learning, a builder of 
roads, bridges and harbors, a just and noble ruler. 

Charles of Anjou, after being crowned king of Naples and 
Sicily by the Pope , and having secured secret advantages by 
bribery and intrigue, marched against Manfred in 1266. They 
met at Benevento, where, after a long and bloody battle, 
Manfred was slain, and the kingdom submitted to the usurper. 
By the Pope’s order, Manfred’s body was taken from the 
chapel where it had been buried , and thrown into a trench : 
his widow and children were imprisoned for life by Charles of 
Anjou. 

The boy Konradia determined to avenge his uncle’s death, 
and recover his own Italian inheritance. His mother sought 
to dissuade him from the attempt, but Ludwig of Bavaria 
offered to support him, and his dearest friend, Frederick of 
Baden, a youth of 19, insisted on sharing his fortunes. To- 
wards the end of 1267, he crossed the Alps and reached 
Yerona with a force of 10,000 men. Here he was obliged to 
wait three months, for further support, and during this time 
more than two-thirds of his German soldiers returned home. 
But a reaction against the Guelfs (the Papal party), had set 
in ; several Lombard cities and the Eepublic of Pisa declared 
in Konradin’s favor, and finally the Romans, at his approach, 
expelled Pope Urban lY. A revolt against Charles of Anjou 
broke out in Naples and Sicily, and when Konradin entered 
Rome, in July, 1268, his success seemed almost assured. After 
a most enthusiastic reception by the Roman people , he con- 
tinued his march southward, with a considerable force. 

On the 22d of August he met Charles of Anjou in battle, 
and was at first victorious. But his troops , having halted to 
plunder the enemy’s camp, were suddenly attacked, and at last 
completely routed. Konradin and his friend, Frederick of 


What was Charles of Anjou? WTiat was Manfred? When, and under what 
circumstances, did Charles move against Manfred? What was the latter’a 
fafo? Wliat was Konradin’s decision? "Who supported him? When did ho 
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Baden, fied to Eome, and thence to the little port of Astura, 
on the coast, in order to enotbark for Sicily; but here they 
were arrested by Frangipani, the Governor of the place, who 
had been specially favored by the Emperor Frederick II. and 
now sold bis grandson to Charles of Anjon for a large sum of 
money, Konradin having been carried to Naples, a court of 
distingnished jurists was called, to try him for high treason. 
With one exception, they pronounced him guiltless of any 
crime; yet Charles, nevertheless, ordered him to be executed. 

»On the 29th of October, 1268, the last Hohenataufen, a 
youth of 16, and his friend Frederick, were led to the scaf- 
fold. Charles watched the scene from a window of his palace ; 
the people, gloomy and mutinous, were overawed by his 
guards. Konradin advanced to the edge of the platform and 
threw his glove among the crowd, asking that it might be car- 
ried to some one who would avenge his death. A knight who 
was present took it afterwards to Peter of Aragon , who had 
married king Manfred’s eldest daughter. Then , with the ex- 
clamation: “Oh, mother, what sorrow I have prepared for 
thee!” Konradin knelt and received the fatal blow. After him 
Frederick of Baden and thirteen others were executed. 

The tyranny and inhuman cruelty of Charles of Anjou 
provoked a conspiracy which, in the year 1282, gave rise to 
the massacre called “the Sicilian Vespers,” In one night all the 
French officials and soldiers in Sicily were slaughtered, and 
Peter of Aragon, the heir of the Hohenstaufens, became king 
of the island. But in Germany the proud race existed no 
more, except in history, legend and song. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GEBMANT AT THE TIME OP THE INTEEBEGITOM. 

(1256—1273.) 

Change in the Character of the German Empire. — ^Richard of Cornwall and 
Alphonso of Castile purchase their Election. — The Interregnum. — Effect of 
the Crusades. — Heresy and Persecution. — The Orders of Knighthood. — 
Conquests of the German Order. — ^Rise of the. Cities.— Bohber-Knights. — 
The Hanseatic League. — Popnlationr and Power of the Cities. — Gothic 
Architecture. — The Universities. — Seven Classes of the People. — The Small 
States. — Service of the Hohenstaufens to Germany. — Epic Poetry of the 
Middle Ages.— Historical Writers. 


The end of the Hohenstaufen dynasty marks an important 
phase in the history of Germany. From this time the charac- 
ter of the Empire is radically changed. Although still called 
‘^Koman” in official documents, the term is henceforth an 
empty form , and even the word “Empire” loses much of its 
former significance. The Italian Eepublics were now practi- 
cally independent, and the various dukedoms, bishoprics, prin- 
cipalities and countships, into which Germany was divided, 
were fast rendering it difficult to effect any unity of feeling or 
action among the people. The Empire wldch Charlemagne de- 
signed, which Otto the Great nearly established, and which 
Barbarossa might have founded, but for the fatal ambition of 
governing Italy, had become impossible. Germany was, in re- 
ality, a loose confederation of differently organized and go- 
verned States, which continued to make use of the form of an 
Empire as a convenience rather than a political necessity. 

The events which followed the death of Konrad lY. 
illustrate the corrupt condition of both Church and State at 
that time. The money which Pope Innocent lY. so freely ex- 
pended in favor of the anti-kings , Henry Easpe and William 
of Holland, had already taught the Electors the advantage of 
selling their votes : so, when William was slain by the farmers 
of Friesland, and no German prince seemed to care much for 


Wliat does the end of the Hoheustaufei. dynasty mark? What was the 
effect of the division of Germany? What prevented a strong Empire from 
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tbe title of Emperor (since each already had independent powr 
over his own territory), the high dignity, so recently possessed 
by Frederick IL, was put up at auction. Two bidders made 
their appearance, Bichard of Cornwall, brother of Henry HI. 
of England, and king Alphonso of Castile, snrnamed ‘Hhe 
Wise.” The Archbishop of Cologne was the business agent of 
the former: he received 12,000 silver marks for himself, and 
eight or nine thousand apiece for the Dukes of Bavaria, the 
Archbishop of Mayence, and several other electors. The Arch- 
bishop of Treves, in the name of king Alphonso, offered the 
king of Bohemia, the Dukes of Saxony and the Margrave of 
Brandenburg 20,000 marks each. Of course both purchasers 
were elected, and they were proclaimed kings of Germany al- 
most at the same time. Alphonso never even visited his 
realm : Richard of Cornwall came to Aix-la-Chapelle, was form- 
ally crowned, and returned now and then, whenever the pro- 
duce of his tin-mines in Cornwall enabled him to pay for an 
enthusiastic reception by the people. He never attempted, 
however, to govern Germany, for he probably had intelligence 
enough to see that any such attempt would be disregarded. 

This period was afterwards called by the people ‘Hhe 
Evil Time when there was no Emperor” — and , in spite of the 
two kings, who had fairly paid for their titles , it is known in 
German history as “the Interregnum. ” It was a period of 
change and confusion, when each prince endeavored to become 
an absolute ruler, and the knights, in imitating them, became 
robbers; when the free cities, encouraged by the example of 
Italy, united in self-defence, and the masses of the people, al- 
though ground to the dust, began to dream again of the rights 
which their ancestors had possessed a thousand years before. 

First of all, the great change wrought in Europe hj the 
Crusades was beginning to be felt by all classes of society. 
The attempt to retain possession of Palestine, which lasted 
nearly 200 years, — from the march of tlie First Crusade in 1090 


Wiiat liappened after William of Hollaiid*B deatii? Wito werB ibe two 
applicants? Who was Eidbgrd of Cornwall’s a^at? Wh&t aims did lie ex- 
pend? What offers were made in Alphonso’s name? What waa the xesnlt? 
What were the relations of the two Emperors to Gemtanj'? What was this 
period called hy the people? What is it caEed in histaij? What was its 
character? What first produced a change? 
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to the fall of Acre in 1291, — cost Europe, it is estimated, six mil- 
lions of lives, and an immense amount of treasure. Tlie Roman 
Churcli favored the undertaking in every possible way, since each 
Crusade instantly and greatly strengthened its power; yet the 
result was the reverse of what the Church hoped for, in the 
end. The bravery, intelligence and refined manners of the Sa- 
racens made a great impression on the Christian knights , and* 
they soon began to imitate those whom they had at first des- 
pised. New branches of learning, especially astronomy, mathe- 
matics and medicine, were brought to Europe from the East; 
more luxurious habits of life, giving rise to finer arts of in- 
dustry, followed ; and commerce, compelled to supply the Cru- 
saders and Christian colonists at such a distance , was rapidly 
developed to an extent unknown since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

As men gained new ideas from these changes, they became 
more independent in thought and speech. The priests and 
monks ceased to monopolize all knowledge, and their despotism 
over the human mind met with resistance. Then, first, the 
charge of “heresy” began to be heard ; and although during 
the .thirteenth and a part of the fourteenth centuries the Pope 
of Rome was undoubtedly the highest power in Europe, the 
influences were already at work which afterwards separated 
the strongest races of the world from the Roman Church. On 
the one hand, new orders of monks were created, and mon- 
asteries increased everywhere : on the other hand, independent 
Christian sects began to spring up, like the Albigenses in 
France and the Waldenses in Savoy, and could not be wholly 
suppressed, even with fire and sword. 

The orders of knighthood which possessed a religious cha- 
racter, were also established during the Crusades. First the 
knights of St. John, whose badge was a black mantle with a 
white cross, formed a society to guard pilgrims to the Holy 
Land , and take care of the sick. Then followed the Knights 


Ho-w long did the Crusades last? What did they cost Europe? WThat 
power favored them? How were the Christians influenced by the Saracens? 
What followed the intercourse with the East? What other changes took 
place in the people ? What charge was heard ? What influences were at work? 
What classes arose, on both sides? What other orders were established? 
WHch was first, and how distinguished? 
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included few German members. Daiing tbe Tbird Cmsade, 
iiowerer (wMch was beaded by Barbarossa), tbe German Order 


Wliat was tlie seoond? Of what were they oomposedir 
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of Kniglits was formed, cHefly "by the aid of the merchants 
of Bremea and Lubeck. They adopted the black cross on a 
white mantle as their badge, took the monkish vows of celi- 
bacy, poverty and obedience, like the Templars and the Knights 
of St. John, and devoted their lives to war with the heathen. 
The second Grand-Master of this order, Hermann of Salza, ac- 
companied Frederick H. to Jemsalem, and his character was 
so highly estimated by the latter that he made him a prince 
of the German Empire. 

Inasmuch as the German Order really owed its existence 
to the support of the merchants of the Northern coast, Her- 
mann of Salza sought for a field of labor wherein the knights 
might fulfil their vows, and at the same time acliieve some ad- 
vantage for their benefactors. As early as 1199, the Bremen 
merchants had founded Riga, taken possession of the eastern 
shore of the Baltic and established German colonies there. 
The native Finnish or Lithuanian inhabitants were either ex- 
terminated or forcibly converted to Christianity, and an order, 
called “the Brothers of the Sword,” was established for the 
defence of the colonies. This new German territory was se- 
parated from the rest of the Empire by the countr}^ between 
the mouths of the Yistula and the Memel, claimed by Poland, 
and inhabited by the Borussii, or Frussians^ a tribe which 
seems to have been of mixed Slavic and Lithuanian blood- 
Hermann of Salza obtained from Poland the permission to 
possess this country for the German Order, and he gradually 
conquered or converted the native Prussians. In the mean- 
time the Brothers of the Sword were so hard pressed by a re- 
volt of the Livonians that they united themselves with the 
German Order, and thenceforth formed a branch of it. The 
result of this union was that the whole coast of the Baltic, 
from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, was secured to Ger- 
many, and became civilized and Christian, 


When was the German Order formed and by whose aid? Wbat was their 
Oadge? What vows did they take? Who was the second Grand -Master ol 
She order? W3iat did he undertake? When was Kiga founded? How were 
ihe inhabitants treated? What new order was formed? What did Hermann 
of Sadza accomplish? What union foUowed his success? Wliat was gained 
to Germany? 
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yet left tlie weaker classes without any protection. Tbe reign- 
ing Dukes and Arclibisliops were, of course, satisfied witk this 
state of affairs ; the independent counts and barons with large 


In wiiat condition was Germany during Frederick II.’s reign ? 
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possessions maintained their power hy temporary alliances; the 
inferior nobles, left to themselres, became robbers of land, and 
highwaymen. With the introduction of new arts and the 
wider extension of commerce, the cities of Germany had risen 
in wealth and power, and were beginning to develop an intel- 
ligent middle-class, standing between the farmers, who had 
sunk almost into the condition of serfs, and the lesser nobles, 
most of whom were equally poor and proud. Upwards of 
sixty cities were free municipalities, belonging to the Empire 
on the same terms as the dukedoms ; that is, they contributed 
a certain proportion of men and money, and were bound to 
obey the decrees of the Imperial Diets. 

As soon, therefore, as there was no superior authority to 
maintain order and security in the land, a large number of the 
knights became freebooters, plundering andd^jdng waste when- 
ever opportunity offered, attacking the caravans' of travelling 
merchants, and accumulating the ill-gott^ i^alth in their 
strong castles. Many an aristocratic familif of the present 
day owes its inheritance to that age of robbeiy and murder. 
The people had few secured rights and nd Actual freedom in 
Germany, with the exception of Friesland, some parts of Saxony 
and the Alpine districts. 

In this condition of things, the free cities soon ' found it 
advisable to assist each other. Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck 
first formed a union, cMefiy for commercial purposes, in* 1241, 
and this was the foundation of the famous Hanseatic League. 
Immediately after the death of Eonrad IT. Mayenee, Speyer, 
Worms, Strashurg add' Basel formed the ‘^Union of Bhenish 
Cities”, for the preservatioh of peace and the mutual protection 
of their citizens. Mahy other cities, and even a number of reigns 
ihg princes and bishop^ soon became members of this league, 
which for a time exercised considerable power. The' principal 
German cities were then even more important than liow ; few 
of them have gained in population or in relative wealth, in 
the course of 600 years. Cologne had then 1 20,000 inhabitants. 


Ho-w did it affect the princes and nobles? What ^ras developed at this 
time, and how? How many free cities were there? What cocrse was pursued 
hy many of the knights? Where were the only free people? What nnion 
was formed, and when? What other union followed, and for what purpose? 
What was tlie condition of the cities then? 
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Mayence 90,000, Worms 60,000, and Eatisbon on the Danube 
upwards of 120,000. The cities of tbe Ehine bad agencies in 
England and other countries, carried on commerce on the high 
seas, and owned no less than 600 armed vessels, with which 
they guarded the Ehine from the land-pirates whose castles 
overlooked its course. 

During this age of civil and religious despotism, the Ger- 
man cities possessed and preserved the only free institutions 
to be found. They owed this privilege to the heroic resistance 
of the republican cities of Italy to the Hohenstanfens , wliich 
not only set them an example but fought in their stead. Sure 
of the loyalty of the German cities, the Emperors were not so 
jealous of their growth; but some of the rights which they 
conferred were reluctantly given, and probably in return for 
men or money during the wars in Italy. The decree which 
changed a vassal, or dependent, into a free man, after a year’s 
residence in a city, helped greatly to build up a strong and 
intelligent middle-class. The merchants, professional men and 
higher artisans gradually formed a patrician society, out of 
which the governing officers were selected, while the mecha- 
nics, for greater protection, organized themselves into separate 
guilds, or orders. Each of the latter was very watchful of 
the character and reputation of its members, and thus exer- 
cised a strong moral influence. The farmers, only, had no 
such protection : very few of them were not dependent vassals 
of some nobleman or priest. 

The cities , in the thirteenth century , began to exhibit a 
stately architectural character. The building of splendid 
cathedrals and monasteries, which began two centuries before, 
now gave employment to such a large number of architects 
and stone-cutters, that they formed a free corporation, under 
the name of “Brother-builders,” with especial rights and privi- 
leges, all over Germany. Their labors were supported by the 
power of the Church, the wealth of the merchants and the toil 
of the vassals, and the masterpieces of Gothic architecture 


Give some mstances of tlieir population,. What commerce had the cities 
lof the Ehine? To what did the German cities owe their freedom? What 
ftewefe hdl^d to build them up? What BO(^ties were formed in them? What 
class had no protection? What of the architecture of the cities? 
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arose nnder their hands. The grand Cathedrals of Strashnrg, 
Freiburg and Cologne, with many others, yet remain as monu- 
ments of their genius and sMIL But the private dwellings, 
also, now began to display the wealth and taste of their owners. 
They were usually built very high, with pointed gables facing 
the street, and adorned with sculptured designs: freq[uently 
the upper stories projected over the lower, forming a shelter 
for the open shops in the first story. As the cities were walled 
for defence, the space 
within the walls was too 
valuable to be given to 
wide squares and streets: 
hence there was usually 
one open market-place, 
which also served for all 
public ceremonies, and the 
streets were dark and 
narrow. 

In spite of the pre- 
vailing power of the Ho- 
man Church, the Universi- 
ties now began to exercise 
some influence. Those of 
Bologna and Padua were 
frequented by throngs of 
students , who attended 
the schools of law, while 
the University of Salerno, 
under the patronage of Manfred, became a distinguished school 
of medicine. The Arabic university of Cordova, in Spain, also 
attracted many students from aU the Christian lands of Europe. 
Works on all branches of knowledge were greatly multiplied, 
so that the copying of them became a new profession. For 
the fir§t time, there were written forms of law for the in- 
struction of the people. In the northern p^i;t of Germany 
appeared a work called ‘‘The Saxon’s Looking-Glass,” whidd 



Wliat masterpieces remain? How were tlie private bouses coastnicted ? 
Wlrnt was the nmaan^ of laying out cities? What UnlTersities were distin- 
guished? What Arabic university was there? What new profession arose? 
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was soon accepted as a legal antHority by the people. But it 
was too liberal for tbe priests, and under their influence 
another work, ^‘The Suabian’s Looking-Glass,’^ was written 
and circulated in Southern Germany. The former book de- 
clares that the Emperor has his power from God; the latter 
that he has it from the Pope. The Saxon is told that no man 
can justly hold another man as property, and that the people 
were made vassals through force and wrong ; the Suabian is 
taught that obedience to rulers is his chief duty. 

From these two works, which are still in existence, we 
learn how complicated was the political organization of Ger- 
many. The whole free population was divided into seven 
classes, each having its own privileges and rules of government. 
First, there w^as the Emperor; secondly, the Spiritual Princes, 
as they were called (Archbishops, reigning Bishops, &c.)- 
thirdly, the T^niporal Princes, some of whom were partly or 
wholly “Vassals” of the Spiritual authority; and fourthly, the 
Counts and Barons who possessed territory, either indepen- 
dently, or as Lehen of the second and third classes. These 
four classes constituted the higher nobility, by whom the Em- 
peror was chosen, and each of whom had the right to be a 
candidate. Seven princes were specially entitled “Electors,” 
because the nomination of a candidate for Emperor came from 
them. There were three Spiritual — the Archbishops ofMayence, 
Treves and Cologne ; and four Temporal — the Dukes of Bava- 
ria and Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg and the king 
of Bohemia. 

The fifth class embraced the free citizens from among 
whom magistrates were chosen, and who were allowed to 
possess certain privileges of the nobles. The sixth and seventh 
classes were formed out of the remaining freemen, according 
to their circumstances and occupations. The serfs and depen- 
dents had no place in this system of government, so that a 
large majority of the German people possessed no other recog- 


WLat -work appeared in the E’ortli of Germany? What other was written, 
and why? How did the two differ? How was the population diyided? What 
was first? What was the second class? The third? The fourth? What did 
these four constitute? Who were the Electors? What was the fiftli class’ 
The sixth and seventh? 
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nized rigM than that of being ruled and punished. In fact, 
the whole political system was so complicated and unpractical 
that we can only wonder how Germany endured it for cen- 
turies afterwards. 

At the end of the Hohenstaufen dynasty there were 116 
priestly rulers, 100 ruling dukes, princes, counts and barons, 
and more than 60 independent cities in Germany. The larger 
duk^oms had been cut up into smaller states, many of whicb 
exist, either as states or provinces, at this day. Styria and 
Tyrol were separated from Bavaria; the principalities of West- 
phalia, Anhalt^ Holstein, Jiilich, Berg, Cleves, Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg were formed out of Saxony; Suabia was divided 
into Wurtemberg and Baden, tbe Palatinate of the Bhine de- 
tached from Franconia and Hesse from Thnringia. Each of 
the principal German races was distinguished by two <x>lors 
— tbe Franks red and white, tbe Suabians red and yeUow, tbe 
Bavarians blue and white, and the Saxons black and white. 
The Saxon hlach, tbe Frank red, and tbe Suabian gold were 
set together as tbe Imperial colors. 

Tbe chief service of tbe Hobenstaufens to Germany lay in 
their direct and generous encouragement of art, learning and 
literature. They took up tbe work commenced by Charle- 
magne, and so disastrously thwarted by his son Lndwigthe Pious, 
and in the course of a hundred years they developed what 
might be called a golden age of architecture and epic poetry, 
so strongly does it contrast with tbe four centuries before 
and the three succeeding it. The immediate connection between 
Germany and Italy, where the most of Eoman culture had sur- 
vived and the higher forms of civilization were first restored, 
was in this single respect a great advantage to the former 
country. We cannot ascertain how many of the nobler cha- 
racteristics of knighthood, in that age, sprang from the reli- 
gious spirit which prompted the Crusades, and how many ori- 
ginated from intercourse with the refined and high-spirited 


Wiiai was ihe position of the seTfs? How many small nUtTs were ftcr®? 
Wlsat greograpHcai dirisions isad taken place? How were tiso races 
gnislicd by colors? was the chief serriee of the Hohensmniens? How 

does the age contrast with those before and after it? WhaJ: was an adTao* 
tage to G«nnany? 
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Saracens; both elements, undoubtedly, tended to revive the 
almost forgotten love of poetry in the German race. 

When the knights of Provence and Italy became as proud 
of their songs as of their feats of arms; when minstrels ac- 
companied the court of Frederick 11. and the Emperor himself 
wrote poems in rivalry with them ; when the Duke of Austria 
and the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia invited the best 
poets of the time to visit them and received them as distin- 
guished guests, and when wandering minstrels and story-tellers 
repeated their works in a simpler form to the people every- 
where, it was not long before a new literature was created. 
Walter von der Yogelweide, who accompanied Frederick II. to 
Jerusalem, wrote not only songs of love and poems in praise 
of Nature, but satires against the Pope and the priesthood. 
Godfrey ofStrasburg produced an epic poem describing the times 
of king Arthur of the Round Table, and Wolfram ofEschenbach, 
in his ‘‘Parcival,” celebrated the search for the Holy Grail; 
while inferior poets related the histories of Alexander the Great, 
the Siege of Troy, or Charlemagne’s knight, Roland. Among 
the people arose the story of Reynard the Fox, and a multi- 
tude of fables; and finally, during the thirteenth century, was 
produced the celebrated Nihelungenlied^ or Song of the Nibel- 
ungen, wherein traditions of Siegfried of the Netherlands, 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth and Attila with his Huns are mixed 
together in a powerful story of love, rivalry and revenge. The 
most of these poems are written in a Suabian dialect, which 
is now called the “Middle (or Mediaeval) High-German.” 

Among the historical writers were Bishop Otto of Friesing, 
whose chronicles of the time are very valuable, and Saxo 
Grammaticus, in whose history of Denmark Shakspeare found 
the material for his play of Samlet. Albertus Magnus, the 
Bishop of Ratishon, was so distinguished as a mathematician 
and man of science that the people believed him to be a sor- 
cerer. There was, in short, a general intellectual awakening 


Wliat elements helped to restore literature? What circumstance favori-di 
trf change? Who was Walter von der Vogelweide? Mention some of the 
epic poems. What arose among the people? What was the Song of the 
Nibelungen? In what dialect are these poems written? "What historical 
writers were there? What learned man? 
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tlirougliout Germany, and, altliougli afterwards discouraged by 
many of the 276 smaller powers, it w-as favored by others and 
could not be suppressed. Besides, greater changes were ap- 
proaching. A hundred years after Frederick II.’s death gun- 
powder was discovered , and the common soldier became the 
equal of the knight. In another hundred years, Gutenberg 
invented printing, and then followed, rapidly, the Discovery 
of America and the Eeformation. 


CHAPTER XX. 

FEOM BUDOLP OP HAPSBUEG TO LUDWIG THE BAYAEIAX. 

(1273—1347.) 

Uadolf of Hapsburg. — His Election as Emperor.— Meeting with Pope Gre- 
gory X. — War with Ottokax H. of Bohemia. — Bndolfs Victories. — Diet 
of Angsbnrg.— Suppression of Robber-Knightfs. — Rudolf’s Second Marriage. 
— His Death. — His Character and Habits.— Adolf of Xassan Elected. — ^His 
Rapacity and Dishonesty.— Albert of Hapsbnrg Rival Emperor. — ^AdolTs 
Death.— Alberts Character. — Quarrel with Pope Bonifacius.— Albert’s Plans. 
— Revolt of the Swiss Cantons. — John Parricida murders the Emperor. — 
The Popes remove to Avignon.— Henry of Luxemburg elected Emperor. — 
His Efforts to restore Peace. — ^His Welcome to Italy, and Coronation-— 
He is PoiaoneJ.— Ludwig of Bavaria Elected. — Battle of Morgarten. — Fre- 
derick of Austria Captured. — The Papal ‘‘Interdict’’.— Conspiracy of Leo- 
pold of Austria.— Ludwig’s Visit to Italy. — His Superstition and Cow- 
ardice. — His Efforts to be Reconciled to the Pope. — Treachery of Philip VI. 
of France. — The Convention at Rense.— Alliance with England.— Ludwig's 
Unpopularity. — Xarl of Bohemia Rival Emperor. — Ludwig’s Death.- The 
German Cities. 


'Richard of Cornwall died in 1272, and the German princes 
seemed to be in no haste to elect a successor. The Pope, 
Gregory X., finally demanded an election, for the greater con- 
venience of having to deal with one head, instead of a multi- 
tude; and the Archbishop of Mayence called a Diet together 
at Frankfort, the following year. He proposed, as candidate, 


What changes were approaching, and when did they come? 

When did Richard of Cornwall die? Who demanded an election, and wIic 
called a Diet? 
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RUDOLI' 03F HAPSBURG. 


[1213. 


Count Rudolf of Ilapsburg (or Habsbiirg), a peiiy ruler in 
Switzerland, wlio liad also possessions in Alsatia. Up to bis 
time tbe family bad been insignificant; but, as a zealous parti- 
san of Frederick II. in whose excommunication be bad shared, 
as a crusader against the heathen Prussians, and finally, in 
his maturer years, as a man of great prudence, moderation 
and firmness, he had made the name of Hapsburg generally 
and quite favorably known. His brother-in-law, Count Fre- 
derick of Hohenzollern, the Burgrave, or Governor, of the city 
of Nuremberg (and the founder of the present house of the 
Hohenzollerns), advocated Rudolfs election among the members 
of the Diet. The chief considerations in his favor were his 
personal character, his lack of power, ard the circumstance of 
his possessing six marriageable daughters. There were also 
private stipulations which secured him the support of the 
priesthood, and so he was elected King of Germany. 

Rudolf was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. At the close of 
the ceremony it was discovered that the Imperial sceptre was 
missing, whereupon he took a crucifix from the altar, and held 
it forth to the princes, who came to swear allegiance to his 
rule. He was at this time 55 years of age, extremely tall 
and lank, with a haggard face and large aquiline nose. Al- 
though he was always called “Emperor” by the people, he 
never received, or even desired, the Imperial Crown of Rome. 
He was in the habit of saying that Rome was the den of the 
lion, into which led the tracks of many other animals, hut none 
were seen leading out of it again. 

It was easy for him, therefore, to conclude a peace with 
the Pope. He met Gregory X. at Lausanne, and there formally 
renounced all claim to the rights held by the Hohenstaufens 
in Italy. He even recognized Charles of Anjou as king of 
Sicily and Naples , and betrothed one of his daughters to the 
latter’s son. The Church of Rome received possession of all 
the territory it had claimed in Central Italy, and the Lombard 


Who was proposed as candidate? How had he made his name known? 
Who was his principal supporter? What were the considerations urged in 
his favor? What happened at his coronation? What was his age and ap- 
peaxance? What was his feeling towards Eome? Where did lie meet the 
Pope, and what did he renounce? 
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and Tuscan republics were left for awhile undisturbed. lie 
tmfcher promised to undertake a new Crusade for the recovery 

of Jerusalem, and was • ^ 

then solemnly recog- 
nized by Gregory X. 
as rightful king of 
Germany. 

Butj although Ru- 
dolf had so readily 
given up ail for which 
theHohenstaufens had 
struggled in Italy, he 
at once claimed their 
estates in Germany as 
belonging to the 
crown. This brought 
him into conflict with 
Counts Ulric and 
Eberhard IL of Wiir- 
temberg, who were 
also allied with king 
Ottokar II. of Bo- 
hemia, in opposition 
to his authority. The 
latter had obtained 
possession of Austria, 
through marriage, and 
of ail Styria and Ca- 
rinthia to the Adriatic, 
by purchase. He was 
ambitious and defiant : 
some historians sup- e-udoiip op hapseueg. 

pose that he hoped 

to make himself Emperor of Germany, others that his objeei 
was to estahHsh a powerM SlaTonic' nation. Rudolf did not 
delay long in declaring him outlawed, and in calling n|xm the 


^ WhaS did the CTinrch of Borne, receive? WJiat else did he promise? What 
did Kudolf claim ia Germanj? Wlio opposed him? What coantriei disl 
king Ottokax now possess? What were Ms plans supposed to be? 
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otlier princes for an army to lead against liim. The call was 
received with indihc l ence : no one feared the new Emperor, 
and hence no one obeyed. 

Gathering together such troops as his son-in-law, Ludwig 
of the Bavarian Palatinate, could furnish, Rudolf marched into 
Austria, after he had restored order in Wiirtemherg. A revolt 
of the Austrian and Styrian nobles against Bohemian rule fol- 
lowed this movement : the country was gradually reconquered, 
and Yienna, after a siege of five weeks, feU into Rudolfs 
hands. Ottokar 11. then found it advisable to make peace 
with the man whom he had styled ‘*a poor Count,” by giving 
up his claim to Austria, Styria and Carinthia, and paying ho- 
mage to the Emperor of Germany. In October, 1276, the treaty 
was concluded. Ottokar appeared in all the splendor he could 
command, and was received by Rudolf in a costume not very 
different from that of a common soldier. “The Bohemian king 
has often laughed at my gray coat,” he said; “but now my 
coat shall laugh at him.” Ottokar was enraged at what he 
considered an insulting humiliation, and secretly plotted re- 
venge. For nearly two years he intrigued with the States of 
Northern Germany and the Poles, collected a large army under 
the pretext of conquering Hungary, and suddenly declared war 
against Rudolf. 

The Emperor was only supported by the Count of Tyrol, 
by Frederick of Hohenzollern and a few bishops, but he pro- 
cured the alliance of the Hungarians, and then marched against 
Ottokar with a much inferior force. Nevertheless, he was 
completely victorious in the battle which took place, on the 
river March, in August, 1278- Ottokar was killed, and his 
Saxon and Bavarian allies scattered. Rudolf used his victory 
with a moderation which secured him new advantages. He 
married one of his daughters to Wenzel, Ottokar’s son, and 
allowed him the crown of Bohemia and Moravia; he gave 
Carinthia to the Count of Tyrol, and Austria and Styria to liis 


How was Budolf supported by tlio German States? Whut followed Ins 
march into Austria? How did Ottokar agree to make peace, and when? De- 
scribe the meeting of the two? What was Ottokar’s course, afterwards? Who 
supported Eudolf this time? When did the battle take place, and with what 
result? 
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own sonSj Eudoif and Albert. Towards tbe other German 
princes lie was so conciliatory and forbearing that they found 
no cause for further opposition. Thus the influence of the 



Wiiat were EudoIPs meaamrea, after his Tictoiy? How did he act towards 
the other princes? How was the hoo.se of Hapshmij founJed? 
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After spending five years in Austria, and securing tlie 
results of Ms victory, Rudolf returned to the interior of Grer- 
many. A Diet held at Augsburg in 1282 confirmed his sons 
in their new sovereignties, and his authoiity as German Em- 
peror was thenceforth never seriously opposed. He exerted all 
Ms infiuence over the princes in endeavoring to settle the 
numberless disputes which arose out of the law by which the 
territory and rule of the father were divided among many 
sons, — or, in case there were no direct heirs, which gave more 
than one relative an equal claim. He proclaimed a National 
Peace, or cessation of quarrels between the States, and thereby 
accomplished some good, although the order was only partially 
obeyed. At a Diet which he held in Erfurt, he urged tlie 
strongest measures for the suppression of knightly robbery. 
Sixty castles of the noble Mghwaymen were razed to the 
ground, and more than thirty of the titled vagabonds expiated 
their crimes on the scaffold. In all the measures which he 
undertook for the general welfare of the country he succeeded 
as far as was possible at such a time. 

In his schemes of personal ambition, however, the Emperor 
was not so successful. His attempt to make his eldest son Duke 
of Suabia failed completely. Then in order to establish a right 
to Burgundy, he married, at the age of 66, the sister of Count 
Robert, a girl of only fourteen. Although he gained some few 
advantages in Western Switzerland, he was resisted by the 
city of Berne, and all he accomplished in the end was the 
stirring up of a new hostility to Germany, and a new friend- 
ship for France, throughout the whole of Burgundy. On the 
eastern frontier, however, the Empire was enlarged by the 
voluntary annexation of Silesia to Bohemia, in exchange for 
protection against the claims of Poland, 

In 1290 Rudolfs eldest son, of the same name, died, and 
at a Diet held in Frankfort the following year he endeavored 
to procure the election of his son Albert, as his successor. A 


Wlien and -where -was Endolfs authority confirmed? What did he endeavor 
to accomplish? What did he proclaim? How did he act towards the robber- 
knights? What of his personal ambition? How did he endeavor to acquire 
Btu^undy? How did he succeed? How was the eastern frontier of Germany 
e3Lt&nded? 
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majority of tke "bisiiops and princes decided to postpone the 
question, and Rudolf left the city, deeply mortified* He soon 
afterwards fell ill, and, being warned by the physician that 
his case was serious, he exclaimed: “Well, then, now for 
Speyer!” — the old burial-place of the German Emperors. 
But before reaching there he died, in July, 1291? aged seventy- 
three years. 

Rudolf of Hapshurg was very popular among the common 
people, on account of Ms frank, straight-forward manner, and 
the simplicity of Ms habits. He was a complete master of Ms 
own passions, and in tMs respect contrasted remarkably with 
the rash and impetuous Hohenstaufens. He never showed 
impatience or irritation, hut was always good-humored, full 
of jests and shrewd sayings, and accessible to all classes. 
When supplies w’ere short, he would pull up a turnip, peel and 
eat it in the presence of his soldiers, to show that he fared no 
better than they ; he would refuse a drink of water unless there 
was enough for ail; and it is related that once, on a cold day, 
he went into the shop of a baker in Mayence to warm himself, 
and was greatly amused when the good housewife insisted on 
turning Mm out as a suspicious character, nevertheless, he 
could not overcome the fascination which the Hoheiistaufen 
name still exercised over the people. The idea of Barbarossa’s 
return had already taken root among them, and more than 
one impostor, who claimed to be the dead Emperor, found 
enough of followers to disturb Rudolfs reigo* 

An Imperial authority like that of Otto the Great or Bar- 
barossa had not been restored; yet Rudolfs death left the 
Empire in a more orderly condition , and the many small ru- 
lers were more willing to continue the forms of Government. 
But the Archbishop Gerard of Mayence, who had bargained 
secretly with Count Adolf of Xassau, easily persuaded the 
Electors that it was impolitic to preserve the power in one 
fiimily, and he thus secui'ed their votes for Adolf, who was 


Wlien was tbe nexi Diet heM, and wliat was done? Wlieii, and under 
what circamstances, did Eudolf die? "Why was 3ie popular? How did lie 
contrast witlb. tlie Holienstaiifeiis? Give some instances of his simple liabits. 
Wiiat indaeiice still remained, and disturbed Ms reign? How was the Em- 
pire left at Ms death? 
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crowned shortly afterwards. The latter was even poorer than 
Rudolf of Hapsburg had been, but without either his wisdom 
or honesty. He was forced to part with so many Imperial 
privileges to secure his election, that his first policy seems to 
have been to secure money and estates for himself. He sold 
to Yisconti of Milan the Yiceroyalty over Lombardy , which 
he claimed as still being a German right, and received from 
Edward L of England £100,000 sterling as the price of his 
alliance in a war against Philip lY. of France. Instead, how- 
ever, of keeping his part of the bargain, he used some of the 
money to purchase Thuringia of the Landgrave Albert, who 
was carrying on an unnatural quarrel with his two sons, Fre- 
derick and Dietzmann, and thus disposed of their inheritance. 
Albert (surnamed the Degenerate) also disposed of the Count- 
ship of Meissen in the same way, and when the people resisted 
the transfer, their lands were terribly devastated by Adolf of 
Hassau. This course was a direct interference with the rights 
of reigning families, a violation of the law of inheritance, and 
it excited great hostility to Adolfs rule among the other 
princes. 

The rapacity of the new Emperor, in fact, was the cause 
of his speedy downfall. In order to secure the support of the 
Bishops , he had promised them the tolls on vessels sailing up 
and down the Rhine, while the abolition of the same tolls was 
promised to tlie free cities on that river. The Archbishop of 
Mayence sent word to him that he had other Emperors in his 
pocket, but Adolf paid little heed to his remonstrances. Albert 
of Hapsburg, son of Rudolf, turned the general dissatisfaction 
to his own advantage. He won his brother-in-law, Wenzel IL 
of Bohemia, to his side, and purchased the alliance of Philip 
the Fair of France by yielding to him the possession of por* 
tions of Burgundy and Flanders. After private negotiations 
with the German princes, both spiritual and temporal, the 


Who was elected Emperor, and wh 7 ? What was he? What was hi8 first 
p.ilicy? What did he sell in Italy? What bargain did he make with Eng- 
land? How did he keep it? What territory did he ravage? What was the 
effect of this course? What occasioned Adolf’s downfall? What bargain had 
he made with the Bishops and cities? What message was sent to him? Who 
took, advantage of his unpopularity? Who supported Albert? 
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Arclibialiop of Majence called a Diet together in that city, in 
June, 1298. Adolf was declared to have forfeited the cmwn, 
and Albert was elected in Ms stead by all the Electors except 
those of Treres and Bavaria. 

Within ten days after the election the rivals met in battle : 
both had foreseen the struggle, and had made hasty prepara- 
tions to meet it. Adolf fought with desperation, even after 
being wounded, and finally came face to face with Albert , on 
the field. “Here you must yield the Empire to me!” he cried, 
drawing Ms sword. “That rests with God,” was Albert’s 
answer, and he struck Adolf dead. After this victory, the 
German princes nevertheless regtdred that Albert should be 
again elected before beiug crowned, since they feared that tMs 
precedent of choosing a rival monarch might lead to trouble 
in the future. 

Albert of Hapsburg was a hard, cold man , with all of Ms 
father’s will and energy, yet without his moderation and 
shrewdness. He was haughty and repellent in his manner, 
and from first to last made no friends. He was one-eyed , on 
account of a singular cure wMch had been practised upon him. 
Having become very ill , his physicians suspected that he was 
poisoned: they thereupon bung him up by the heels, and took 
one eye out of its socket, so that the poison might thus escape 
from Ms headl The single aim of Ms life was to increase the 
Imperial power and secure it to his own family. Wheiber his 
measures conduced to the welfare of Germany , or not, was a 
question which he did not consider, and therefore whatever 
good he accomplished was simply accidentaL 

Although Albert had agreed to yield many privileges to 
the Church, the Pope, Bonifacius THI., refused to acknowledge 
him as king of Germany , declaring that the election was null 
and void. But the same Pope , by his haughty assumptions of 
authority over all monarchs , had drawn upon Mmseif the en- 
mity of Philip the Fair, of France, and Albert made a new al- 
liance with the latter. He also obtained the support of the 


"When aBti wiiere 'was tlie Diet Iield ? Wliat event foUcwed it/ Besciibe 
“lie "battle. Wliat did the G-erman princes then do? What kind of a man was 
Albert of Hapsburg? Ho-w did he become one-eyed? What was the aim of 
his life? By whom was bfs election onoosed? w hat new alliance look ulace? 
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cities, on promising to abolisli the PJiine-dues , and with their 
help completely subdued the Archbishops, who claimed the 
dues and refused to give them up. This was a great advan- 
tage, not only for the Ehine-cities , but for ail Germany: it 
tended to strengthen the power of the increasing middle-class. 

The Pope, finding his plans thwarted and his authority 
defied, now began to make friendly overtures to Albert. He 
had already excommunicated Philip the Fair, and claimed the 
right to dispose of the crown of France, which he offered to 
Albert in return for the latter’s subjection to him and armed 
assistance. There was danger to Germany in tliis tempting 
bait; but in 1303, Bonifacius, having been taken prisoner 
near Borne by his Italian enemies , became insane from rage, 
and soon died. 

Albert’s stubborn and selfish attempts to increase the 
power of his house all failed: their only result was a wider 
and keener spirit of hostility to his rule. He claimed Thurin- 
gia and Meissen, alleging that Adolf of Nassau had purchased 
those lands, not for himself but for the Empire; he endeavored 
to get possession of Holland, whose line of ruling Counts had 
become extinct; and after the death of Wenzel H. of Bohemia, 
in 1307, he married his son, Budolf, to the latter’s widow. 
But Counts Frederick and Dietzmann of Thuringia defeated 
his army : the people of Holland elected a descendant of their 
Counts on the female side, and the Emperor’s son, Budolf, died 
in Bohemia, apparently poisoned, before two years were out. 
Then the Swiss cantons of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, 
which had been governed by civil officers appointed by the 
Emperors , rose in revolt against him, and drove his governors 
from their Alpine valleys. In November, 1307, that famous 
league was formed, by which the three cantons maintained 
their independence, and laid the first corner-stone of the Re- 
public of Switzerland. 

The following May , 1 308 , Albert was in Baden , raising 


What other assistance did Albert secure, and how? What offers did the 
Pope now make? When, and under what circumstances, did he die? What 
was the result of Albert’s policy ? How did he attempt to increase his power? 
How were all these attempts thwarted? What new rebellion took place? 
Wlien was the Swiss Republic horn? W/jat were the three Cantons? 
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troops for a new campaign in Tiiuringia. His nephew, John, 
a youth of 19, who had Yainly endeavored to have his right 
to a part of the Hapshurg territory in Switzerland confirmed 
by the Emperor, w’a-s with him, accompanied by four knights, 
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■with -whom he had conspired. ^Yl^Ie crossing a river, they 
managed to get into the same boat with the Emperor, leaving 
the rest of his retinue upon the other hank; then, when they 
had landed, they fell upon him, murdered him, and fled. A 
peasant woman, who was near, lifted Albert upon her lap anti 


Wlmt was 4iie grirtTance of Albert’s nepbew? 
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he died in her arms. His widow, the Empress Elizabeth, took 
a horrible revenge upon the families of the conspirators, whose 
relatives and even their servants, to the number of 1000, 
were executed. One of the knights , who was captured , was 
broken upon the wheel. John , called in history John Parri- 
cida , was never heard of afterwards , although one tradition 
affirms that he fled to Borne , confessed his deed to the Pope, 
and passed the rest of his life, under another name, in a mon- 
astery. 

Thus, within five years, the despotic plans of both Pope 
Bonifacius YIII. and Albert of Hapsburg came to a tragic end. 
The overwhelming power of the Papacy, after a triumph of 
two hundred years, was broken. The second Pope after Boni- 
facius, Clement Y. , made Avignon, in Southern France, his 
capital instead of Rome, and the former city continued to be 
the residence of the Popes , from 1 308 , the year of Albert’s 
murder, until 1377. 

The German Electors were in no hurry to choose a new 
Emperor. They were only agreed as to who should not be 
elected, — that is, no member of a powerful family; but it was 
not so easy to pick out an acceptable candidate from among 
the many inferior princes. The Church, as usual, decided the 
question. Peter, of Mayence (who had been a physician and 
was made Archbishop for curing the Pope), intrigued with 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Treves, in favor of the latter’s brother, 
Count Henry of Luxemburg. A Diet was held at the “King’s 
Seat,” on the hill of Reuse, near Coblentz, where the blast of 
a hunting-horn could be heard in four Electorates at the same 
time, and Henry was chosen king. He was crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle on the 6th of January, 1309, as Henry YII. 

His first aim was to restore peace and order to Germany. 
He was obliged to reestablish the Bhine-dues , in the interest 
of the Archbishops who had supported him, but he endeavored 
to recompense the cities by granting them other privileges. 


What deed did he commit? What revenge did the Empress tahe? What 
was the murderer called, and what became of him? What change took place 
In the Papacy? How long were the Popes at Avignon? Why did the Ger- 
man, Electors delay? Who suggested a candidate? Who was the latter 
Where was he elected, and when crowned? W’^liat was Henry Vll.’s 
measure ? 
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At a Diet iield ia Speyer, lie released tlie tliree Swiss cantons 
from their allegiance to the house of Hapshurg, gave Austria 
to the sons of the murdered Albert, and had the bodies of the 
latter and his riyal, Adolf of l^assan, buried in the Cathedral, 
side by side. Soon afterwards the Bohemians, dissatisfied with 
Henry of Carinthia (who had become their king after the death 
of Albert’s son, Kudoif), offered the hand of Wenzel IL’s young- 
est daughter, Elizabeth, to Henry’s son, John, Although the 
latter was only 14, and his bride 22 years of age, Henry gave 
his consent to the marriage, and John became king of Bohemia. 

In 1310 the new Emperor called a Diet at Frankfort, in 
order to enforce a nniversal tru<^ among the German States. 
He outlawed Count Eberhard of Wurtemberg, and took away 
his power to create disturbance; and then, Germany being 
quiet, he turned his attention to Italy, which was in a deplo- 
rable state of confusion, from the continual wars of the Gaelfs 
and the Gbibeliines. In Lombardy, noble families had usurped 
the control of the former republican cities , and governed with 
greater tyramiy than even the Hohenstaufens. Henry’s object 
was to put an end to their civil wars, institute a new order, 
and — be crowned Ex>man Emperor. Ihe Pope, Clement V., 
who was tired of Avignon and suspicions of France, was se- 
cretly in favor of the plan, and the German princes openly 
supported it- 

Towards the close of 1310, Henry VH. crossed Mont Cenis 
with an army of several thousand men , and was welcomed 
with great pomp in Milan, where he was crowned with the 
iron crown of Lombaxdy. The poet Dante hailed him as a sa- 
viour of Italy, and all parties formed the most extravagant 
expectations of the advantage they would derive from his com- 
ing, The Emperor seems to have tried to act with entire im- 
partiality, and consequently both parties were disappointed. 
The Gueifs first rose agaimt him, and instead of peace a new- 
war ensued. He was not able to march to Eome until 1312, 


What did lie do at the Diet of Spejer? “Wliat did the Bofaemiaas offer to 
him? Whea 'was the next Diet called, and why? What were the Emperor’s 
measures ? What was the state of things in Lomhardy ? What was Henry’s 
object? Who faTored and snpported the plan? Give the particulars of the 
march to Italy- How was the Emperor hailed, and by whom? How did he 
act? What was the resalt? 
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and by tbat time tlie city was again divided into two hostile 
parties. With the help of the Colonnas , he gained possession 
of the southern bank of the Tiber, and was crowned Emperor 
in the Lateran Church by a Cardinal, since there was no Pope 
in Rome : the Orsini family, who were hostile to him, held pos- 
session of the other part of the city, including St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican. 

There were now indications that all Italy would be con- 
vulsed with a repetition of the old struggle. The Guelfs ral- 
lied around king Robert of Naples as their head, while king 
Frederick of Sicily and the Republic of Pisa declared for the 
Emperor. France and the Pope were about to add new ele- 
ments to the quarrel, when in August, 1313, Henry YII. died 
of poison, administered to him by a monk, in the sacramental 
wine, — one of the most atrocious forms of crime which can be 
imagined. He was a man of many noble personal qualities, 
and from whom much was hoped, both in Germany and Italy ; 
but his reign was too short for the attainment of any lasting 
results. 

When the Electors came together at Frankfort, in 1314, 
it was found that their votes were divided between two can- 
didates. Henry Vll.’s son, king John of Bohemia, was only 
17 years old, and the friends of his house, not believing that 
he could be elected, united on Duke Ludwig of Bavaria, a des- 
cendant of Otto of Wittelsbach. On the other hand, the friends 
of the house of Hapsburg, wijh the combined influence of 
France and the Pope on their side, proposed Frederick of Aus- 
tria, the son of the Emperor Albert. There was a division of 
the Diet, and both candidates were elected; but Ludwig had 
four of the seven chief Electors on his side, ‘he* reached Aix- 
la-Chapelle first and was there crowned, and thus he was con- 
sidered to have the best right to the Imperial dignity, 

Ludwig* of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria had been bo- 
som-friends until a short time previous; but they were now 


Whea did he Tisit Rome, and how did he find it? What were the circura- 
Btances of his visit and coronation? How were the parties now divided? 
When and how did Henry die? What was his character and reign? When 
and where did the Electors meet? Whom did Henry’s friends choose, and 
why? Who was the other candidate, and how supported? What was the re- 
Balt? Who had the advantage? 
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rivals and deadly enemies. For eight long years a civil war 
devastated Germany. On Frederick’s side were Austria, Hun- 
gary, the Palatinate of the Bhine, and the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, with the German nobles, as a class: on Ludwig’s side 
were Bavaria, Bohemia, Thuringia, the cities and the middle 
class. Frederick’s brother, Leopold, in attempting to subju- 
gate the Swiss cantons, the freedom of which had been con- 
firmed by Ludwig, suffered a crushing defeat in the famous battle 
of Morgarten, fought in 1315. The Austrian force in this 
battle was 9000, the Swiss 1300: the latter lost 15 men, the 
former 1500 soldiers and 640 knights. From that day the 
freedom of the Swiss was secured. 

The Pope, John XXII., declared that he only had the right 
of deciding between the two rival sovereigns, and used all the 
means in his power to assist Frederick. The war was pro- 
longed until 1322, when, in a battle fought at Muhldorf, near 
Salzburg, the struggle was decided. After a combat of ten 
hours, the Bavarians gave way, and Ludwig narrowly escaped 
capture ; then the Austrians , mistaking a part of the latter’s 
army for the troops of Leopold, which were expected on the 
field, were themselves surrounded, and Frederick, with 1400 
knights, taken prisoner. The battle was, in fact, an ^rlier 
Waterloo in its character. Ludwig saluted Frederick wiik 
the words: “We are glad to see you, Cousin 1” and then im- 
prisoned him in a strong castle. 

There was now a truce in Germany, but no real peace. 
Ludwig felt himself strong enough to send some troops to the 
relief of Duke Tisconti of Milan, who was hard pressed by a 
Neapolitan army, in the interest of the Pope. For this act, 
John XXn. not only excommunicated and cursed Mm offici- 
ally, but extended the Papal “Interdict” over Germany, The 
latter measure was one which formerly occasioned the greatest 
dismay among the people, but it had now lost much of its 
power. The “Interdict” prohibited all priestly offices in the 


WTiat -were tlie Teiu.tjons between the two? What wax followed? How were 
the parties divided? Where , when and hy whom was Beopold of Austria 
defeated? What were the forces, and losses, on both sides? When and how 
was the war in Crenaany ended? Beseribe the battle. How did Budwig and 
Frederick meet? Why was Budwig* excomimiiiicated? What else did the 
I?ope do? 
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lands to whicli it was applied. The clinrclies were closed, the 
bells were silent, no honors were paid to the dead, and it was 
even ordered that the marriage ceremony should be performed 
in the churchyards. But the German people refused to sub- 
mit to such an outrage ; the few priests who attempted to obey 
the Pope , were either driven away or compelled to perform 
their religious duties as usual. 

The next event in the struggle was a conspiracy of Leo- 
pold of Austria with Charles IV. of France, favored by the 
Pope, to overthrow Ludwig. But the other German princes 
who were concerned in it quietly withdrew when the time came 
for action, and the plot failed. Then Ludwig, tired of his 
trials, sent his prisoner Frederick to Leopold as a mediator, 
the former j)romising to return and give himself up, if he 
should not succeed. Leopold was implacable, and Frederick 
kept his word, although the Pope offered to relieve him of his 
promise, and threatened him with excommunication for not 
breaking it. Ludwig was generous enough to receive him as 
a friend, to give him his full liberty and dignity, and even to 
divide his royal rule privately with him. The latter arrange- 
ment was so unpractical that it was not openly proclaimed, 
but the good understanding between the two contributed to 
the peace of Germany, Leopold died in 13203 and Ludwig en- 
joyed an undisputed authority. 

In 1327, the Emperor felt himself strong enough to un- 
dertake an expedition to Italy, his object being to relieve 
Lombardy from the aggressions of Naples, and to be crowned 
Emperor in Borne in spite of the Pope. In this , he was tole- 
rably successful. He defeated the Guelfs and was crowned in 
Milan the same year, then marched to Borne, and was crowned 
Emperor early in 1328, under the auspices of the Colonna fa- 
mily, by two excommunicated Bishops. He presided at an as- 
sembly of the Eoman people, at which John XXH. was de- 
clared a heretic and renegade, and a Franciscan monk elected 


Wliat was the eiTcct of an “Interdict”? How did the Germans receive it? 
What was the next event? How did it fail? What course did Ludwig try, 
and with what effect? How did Ludwig then treat Erederick? What settled 
Ludwig’s authority? When did he visit Italy, and with what object? When 
and by whom was he crowned in Kome? 
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Pope, under the name of Martin T. Ludwig, however, soon 
became as unpopular as any of his predecessora, and from the 
same cause — ^the imposition of heavy taxes upon the people, 
in order to keep up his imperial state. He remained two years 
longer in Italy, encountering as much hate as friendship, and 
was then reailied to Germany by the death of Frederick of 
Austria. 

The Papal excommunication, which the Hohenstaufen Em- 
perors had borne so easily, seems to have weighed sorely upon 
Ludwig’s mind. He was a weak, vacillating nature, capable 
of only a limited amount of endurance. He began to fear that 
his soul was in peril, and made the most desperate efforts to 
be reconciled with the Pope, The latter, however, demanded 
his immediate abdication as a preliminary to any further nego- 
tiation, and was supported in this demand by the king ol 
France, who was very ambitious of obtaining the crown of Ger- 
many, with the help of the Church. King John of Bohemia 
acted as a go-between, but be was also secretly pledged to 
France, and an agreement was nearly concluded, of a charac- 
ter so cowardly and disgraceful to Ludwig that when some 
hint of it became known, there arose such an angry exritement 
in Germany that the Emperor did not dare to move further in 
the matter. 

John XXII. died about this time (1334) and was sua^eded 
by Benedict XII., a man of a milder and more conciiiatoiy na- 
ture, wth whom Ludwig immediately commenced fresh nego- 
tiations. He offered to abdicate, to swear allegiance to the 
Pope, to undergo any humiliation which the latter might im- 
pose upon him. Benedict was quite willing to he reconciled 
to him on these conditions, hut the arrangement was prevented 
by Philip TI. of France, who hoped, like his father, to acquiie 
the crown of Germany. As soon as this became evident, Lud- 
wig adopted a totally different course. In the summer of 1338 
he called a Diet at Frankfort (which was afterwards adjourned 


What else happened in Kome? Why did Lndwig become unpopular? What 
recalled him to Germany? What was his nature? What did he fear? What 
did he attempt^ who snpported Mm, and why? What was the resiili of the 
agreement? What was Lnd wig's coarse with the next Pope? What did ho 
offer to do? Who proTented the arrangetnent ? 
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to Eense, near Coblentz) , and laid tlie matter before tlie Bi- 
shops, princes and free cities, which were now represented. 

The Piet unanimously declared that the Emperor had ex- 
hausted all proper means of reconciliation, and the Pope alone 
was responsible for the continuance of the struggle. The ex- 
communication and interdict were pronounced null and void, 
and severe punishments were decreed for the priests who 
should heed them in any way. As it was evident that France 
had created the difficulty, an alliance was concluded with Eng- 
land, whose king, Edward HI., appeared before the Diet at 
Coblentz, and procured the acknowledgment of his claim to 
the crown of France. Ludwig, as Emperor, sat upon the Koyal 
Seat at Reuse, and all the German princes — with the excep- 
tion of king John of Bohemia, who had gone over to France — 
made the solemn declaration that the King and Emperor whom 
they had elected, or should henceforth elect, derived his dignity 
and power from God, and did not require the sanction of the 
Pope. They also bound themselves to defend the rights and 
liberties of the Empire against any assailant whatever. These 
were brave words: but we shall presently see how much they 
were worth. 

The alliance with England was made for seven years* 
Ludwig was to furnish German troops for Edward IIL’s army, 
in return for English gold. For a year he was faithful to the 
contract, then the old superstitious fear came over him, and 
he listened to the secret counsels of Philip YL of France, who 
offered to mediate with the Pope in his behalf. But, after 
Ludwig had been induced to break his word with England, 
Philip, having gained what he wanted, prevented his recon- 
ciliation with the Pope. This miserable weakness on the Em 
peror’s part quite destroyed his authority in Germany. At the 
same time he was imitating every one of his Imperial prede- 
cessors , in trying to strengthen the power of his family. He 
gave Brandenburg to his eldest son, Ludwig, married his se- 


What did Ludwig next do, when and where? What action did the 
take ? What alliance was concluded, and where ? W^hat declaration was made 
by the German princes ? What was the nature of the English alliance? How 
did Ludwig observe it? How did Philip then act towards him? What effect 
was produced by his weakness? 
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cond soHj Henry j to Margaret of Tyrol, wlioin lie arbitrarily 
divorced frorsi ber first bnsband, a son of Jobn of Bohemia, 
and claimed the sovereignty of Holland as his wife’s in- 
heritance. 

Ludwig had now become so unpopular, that when another 
Pope, Clement TI., in April, 1346 , hurled against him a new 
excommunication, expressed in the most horrible terms, the 
Archbishops made it a pretext for openly opposing the Em- 
peror’s rule. They united with the Pope in selecting Earl, 
the son of John of Bohemia (who fell by the sword of the Black 
Prince the same summer, ai the famous battle of Crecy) , and 
proclaiming him Emperor, in Ludwig’s stead. All tne cities, 
and the temporal princes, except those of Bohemia and Saxony, 
stood faithfully by Ludwig, and Karl could gain no advantage 
over him. He went to France, then to Italy, and finally be- 
took Mmself to Bohemia , where he was a rival monarch only 
in name. 

In October, 1347, Ludwig,, wbo was then residing in 
Munich, his favorite capital, was stricken with apoplexy while 
hunting, and fell dead from his horse. He was 63 years old, 
and had reigned 33 years. In German history, he is always 
called “Ludwig the Bavarian.” Daring the last ten years of 
Ms reign , many parts of Germany suffered severely from fa- 
mine, and a pestilence called “the black death” carried off 
thousands of persons in every city. These misfortunes pro- 
bably confirmed him in his superstition, and partly account for 
his shameful and degrading policy. The only service which 
his long rule rendered to Germany sprang from the dircum- 
stance, that, having been supported by the free cities in Ms 
war with Frederick of Austria, he was compelled to protect 
them against the aggressions of the princes afterwards, and in 
various ways to increase their rights and privileges. There 
were now 150 such cities, and j5*om this time forwards they 
constituted a separate power in the Empire. ILey encouraged 

How was lie trying to Ijtiild np Ms family? Wiio openly opposed Iiis 
rule, wiien, and for wliat reason? WTiom did they choose in Ms stead? Who 
still stood hj him? Wiiai became of Harl? Wlien. and how didLndwig die? 
How is he called in Mstoiy? What misfortunes attended the close of Ms 
reign ? What was the only good feature of his reign? How many cities were 
there? 
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learning and literature, favored peace and security of travel 
for the sake of their commerce, organized and protected the 
mechanio arts, and thus, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, contributed more to the progress of Germany than 
all her spiritual and temporal rulers. 
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THE LEXEME UEG EMPEEOES, XAEL IV. AXE WENZEL. 

(1347—1410.) 

Tbe Imperial Crown in the Market.— Giinther of Schwarzburg.— Karl IV. 
Emperor.— His Character and Policy. — The University of Prague. — Eienzi 
Tribune of Eome. — Karl’s Course in Italy. — The “Golden BuU”. — ^Its Pro- 
visions and Effect. — ^Karl’s Coronation in Borne.— The Last Ten Years of 
his Eeign.— His Death. — Bbcrhard the Greiner.— The “Hansa” and its Vic- 
tories. — ^Achievements of the Geiunan Order.— Wenzel becomes Emperor.— 
The Suabian League.— The Battle of Sempach.— Independence of Switzer- 
land.— Defeat of the Suabian Cities. — Wenzel’s Buie in Prague.— Conspiracy 
against him. — Schism in the Roman Church.— Count Eupert Eival Emperor, 
Convention of Marbach.— Anarchy in Germany.— Death-Blow to the Ger- 
man Order. — Eupert’s Death. 


Although the German princes were nearly unanimous io 
the determination that no member of the house of Wittels- 
hach (Bavaria) should again he Emperor, they were by no 
means willing to accept Karl of Luxemburg. Ludwig’s son, 
Ludwig of Brandenburg, made no claim to his father’s crown, 
but he united with Saxony, Mayence and the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, in offering it to Edward III. of England. When the 
latter declined, they chose Count Ernest of Meissen, who, how- 
ever, sold his claim to Karl for 10,000 silver marks. Then 
they took up Gunther of Schwarzburg, a gallant and popular 
prince, who seemed to have a good prospect of success. In 
this emergency, Karl supported the pretensions of an ad- 


How many cities were there? What was achieved hy them? 

What was the course of the German Princes? What was that of Ludwig’s 
son? To whom else was the crown offered? Who was then taken up as 
Eival Emperor? 
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venturer, known as False Waldemar,” to Brandenknrg, 
against Ludwig of Bavaria, and thus compelied tke latter to 
treat witli Mm. Soon afterwards Gimtber of Scliw^arzbnrg 



soLDiEss eo? ms wiim-TOwm. 


died, poisoned, it was generally believed, by a physician whom 
Karl had bribed, and by the end of 1348 the latter was Em- 
peror of Germany, as Karl TV. 

At this time he was 33 years old. He had been educated 


Wbat was Ms ikto? 
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in France and Italy, and was an accomplislied scholar : he both 
spoke and wrote the Bohemian, German, Frencli, Italian and 
Latin languages. He was a thorough diplomatist, resembling 
in this respect Eudolf of Hapsburg, from whom he differed in 
his love of pomj) and state, and in the care he took to keep 
himself always well supplied with money, which he well knew 
how and when to use. He had first purchased the influence 
of the Pope by promising to disregard the declarations of the 
Diet of 1338 at Eense, and by relinquishing all claims to Italy. 
Then he won the free cities to his side by offers of more ex- 
tended privileges; and the German princes, for form’s sake, 
elected him a second time, thus acknowledging the Papal au- 
thority which they had so boldly defied, ten years before. 

One of Karl’s first acts was to found, in Prague — which 
city he selected as his capital — the first German University, 
which he endowed so liberally and organized so thoroughly 
that in a few years it was attended by six or seven thousand 
students. For several years afterwards he occupied himself 
in establishing order throughout Germany, and meanwhile ne- 
gotiated with the Pope in regard to his coronation as Roman 
Emperor. In spite of his complete submission to the latter, 
there were many difficulties to be overcome, arising out of 
the influence of France over the Papacy, which was still estab- 
lished at Avignon. Karl arrested Eienzi, “the last Tribune 
of Rome,” and kept him for a time imprisoned in Prague ; but 
when the latter was sent back to Rome as Senator by Pope 
Innocent YL, in 1354, Kaii was allowed to commence his Ita- 
lian journey. He was crowned Roman Emperor on the 5th of 
April, 1355, by a Cardinal sent from Avignon for that pur- 
pose. In compliance with his promise to Pope Innocent, he 
remained in Rome only a single day. 

Instead of attempting to settle the disorders which con- 
vulsed Italy, Karl turned his journey to good account, by sell- 


When ■was Earl sole Emperor? What w.ns his age, and accomplishments ? 
How did he resemble, and differ from, Eudolf of Hapsburg? What steps did 
he talce to secure his place? What was one of his first acts? How, then, did 
ho occupy himself? Erom what quarter came difficulties? Whom did Karl 
arrest, and when did he proceed to Borne? When, and under what circum- 
stances, was he crowned? 
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ing all tlie remaining Imperial rights and privileges to the re- 
publics and petty rulers, for hard cash. The poet Petrarcii 
had looted forward to his coming as Dante had to that of his 
grand-father, Henry YH., hut satirized him bitterly when he 
returned to Bohemia with his money. He left Italy ridiculed 
and despised, but reached Germany mth greatly increased 
power. His next measure was to caE a Diet, for the purpose 
of permanently settling the relation of the German princes to 
the Empire, and the forms to be observed in electing an Em- 
peror. All had learned, several centnries too late to be •:£ 
much service, the necessity of some established order in these 
matters, and they came to a final agreement at Metz, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1356. 

Then was promulgated the decree known as the “Golden 
Bull,” which remained a law in Germany until the Empire, 
came to an end, just 450 years afterwards. It commences 
with these words : “Every kingdom which is not united within 
itself will go to ruin: for its princes are the kindred of rob- 
bers, wherefore God removes the light of their minds from 
their office, they become blind leaders of the bHnd , and their 
darkened thoughts are the source of many misdeeds.” The 
Golden Bull confirms the former custom of having seven Chief 
Electors — ^the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves and Cologne, 
the first of whom is Arch-Chancellor; the king of Bohemia, 
Arch-Cupbearer; tbe Count Palatine of the Khine, Arch-Stew- 
ard; the Duke of Saxony, Arch-Marshal, and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, Arch-Chamberlain. The last four princes re- 
ceive full authority over their territories, and there is no ap- 
peal, even to the Emperor, from their decisions. Their rule 
is transmitted to the eldest son ; they have the right to coin 
money, to work mines, and to impose aft taxes which formerly 
belonged to the Empire. 

These are its principal features. The claims of the Pope 
to authority over the Emperor are not mentioned ; the position 


What did lie do ia Italy? Wlio satirized Mm, and why? What was Ms 
next measure? When and where was the agreement made? What was it 
sailed? How long was it a law? How were the Electors distingniBhed hy it? 
What authority did the four Temporal Electors receive? How does it treat 
the Tope? 
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of tlie otter independent princes is left very mucli as it was, 
and tte cities are prohibited from forming unions without the 
Imperial consent. The only effect of this so-called “Constitu- 
tion” was to strengthen immensely the power of the four fa- 
vored princes, and to encourage all the other rulers to imitate 
them. It introduced a certain order, and therefore was better 
than the previous absence of all law upon the subject; but it 
held the German people in a state of practical serfdom, it per- 
petuated their division and consequent weakness, and it gave 
the spirit of the Middle Ages a longer life in Germany than 
in any other civilized country iu the world. 

The remaining events of Earl IV.’s life are of no great 
historical importance. In 1363 his son, Wenzel, only two 
years old, was crowned at Prague as king of Bohemia, and 
soon afterwards he was called upon by the Pope, Urban V., 
who found that his residence in Avignon was becoming more 
and more a state of captivity, to assist him in returning to 
Rome. In 1365, therefore, Karl set out, with a considerable 
force, entered Southern France , crowned himself king of Bur- 
gundy at Arles — which was a hollow and ridiculous farce — 
and in 1368 reached Rome, whither Pope Urban had gone in 
advance. Here his wife was formally crowned as Roman Em- 
press, and he humiliated himself by walking from the Castle 
of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s, leading the Pope’s mule by the 
bridle, — an act which drew upon him the contempt of the Ro- 
man people. He had few or no more privileges to sell, so he 
met every evidence of hostility with a proclamation of amnesty, 
and returned to Germany with the intention of violating his 
own Golden Bull, by having his son Wenzel proclaimed liis 
successor. Hk departure marks the end of German inter- 
ference in Italy. 

For ten years longer Karl IW continued to strengthen his 
family by marriage, by granting to the cities the right of 
union in return for their support, and by purchasing the in- 


The smaller princes^ and cities? Wiat was the effect of the GolJen Bull? 
What did it perpetuate in Germany? What happened, afterwards, durinjj 
iCari iV.’d reign? What did he do in Burgundy, and when? When and how 
did he humiliate himself, in Kome? With what intention d’d he return to 
Germany? What does his departure mart? 
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flnence of such piinces as were accessible to bribes. He was 
so cool and calculating, and pursued Ms policy with so much 
patience and skill, that the most of his pins succ^ded. Hk 
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BOH Wenzel was elected Ms successor by a Piet held at Frank- 
fort in January, 1376, each of the cMef Eiectora receiving 
100,000 florins for his vote, and tMs choice was conflmied by 


How did lie oontimie to act? 

13 
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tbe Pope. To Ms second son, Sigismxind, lie gave Branden- 
burg, wMcb be bad obtained partly by intrigue and partly by 
pnrcbase, and to Ms tMrd son, Jobn, tbe province of Lusatia, 
adjoining Silesia. His bealtb bad been gradually failing, and 
In November, 1378, be died in Prague, 63 years old, leaving 
tbe German Empire in a more disorderly state than be bad 
found it. His tastes were always Bobemian rather than Ger- 
man: be preferred Prague to any other residence, and what- 
ever good be intentionally did was conferred on bis own im- 
mediate subjects. More than a century afterwards, tbe Em- 
peror Maximiban of Hapsburg very justly said of him : “Karl lY. 
was a genuine father to Bohemia, but only a step-father to tbe 
rest of Germany.” 

During tbe latter years of Ms reign, two very different 
movements, independent of the Imperial will, or in spite of it, 
bad been started in Sontbem and NorHiem Germany. In 
‘Wiirtemberg iKe cities united, and carried on a fierce war 
witb Cbunt Eberbard, surnamed tbe Greiner (Wbiner). Tbe 
struggle lasted for more than ten years, and out of it grew 
various leagues of tbe knights for tbe protection of their rights 
against tbe more powerful princes. In tbe North of Germany, 
tbe commercial cities, beaded by Lubeck, Hamburg and Bremen, 
formed a league wMcb soon became celebrated under tbe name 
of “Tbe Hansa,” which gradually drew tbe cities of tbe RMne 
to unite witb it, and, before tbe end of tbe century, developed 
into a great commercial, naval and military power, 

Tbe Hanseatic League bad its agencies in every commercial 
Mty, from Novgorod in Eu^ia to Lisbon; its vessels filled tbe 
Baltac and &e North Sea, and almost tbe entire commerce of 
Nortbem Europe was in its bands. When, in 1361, king 
WaMemar HL of Denmark took possession of tbe island of 
Gothland, which tbe cities bad colonized, they fitted out a 
great fleet, besieged Copenhagen, finally drove Waldemar from 


Wisen, and how, was Ms son Wenzel elected successor? What did he 
giT© to his other sons? When and -where did he die? What -were Ms tastes 
and acto as Emperor? What did Maximilian I. say of him? What happened 
ja Sonthem Germany, before his death? How long did the struggle last, 
amd what leases grew out of it? What happened in N'orthern Germany? 
What power had the Hanseatic Xieagne ? 
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tis HngdoDi and forced tlie Banes to accept tlieir conditions. 
Shortly afterwards they defeated king Hakon of Norway: their 
influence over Sweden was already secnred, and thus they he- 
came an independent political power. Karl lY. visited Liiheck 
a few years before his death, in the hope of making himself 
head of the Hanseatic League; but the merchants were as 
good diplomatists as himself, and he obtained no recognition 
whatever. Had not the cities been so widely scattered along 
the coast, and each more or less jealous of the others, they 
might have laid the foundation of a strong North- German 
nation; but their bond of union was not firm enough for that 

The German Order, by this time, also possessed an inde- 
pendent realm, the capital of which was established at Marien- 
burg, not far from Dantzic. The distance of the territory it 
had conquered in Eastern Prussia from the rest of the Em- 
pire, and the circumstance that it had also acknowledged itself 
a dependancy of the Papal power, enabled its Grand Masters 
to say, openly: “K the Empire claims authority over ns, we 
belong to tbe Pope ; if the Pope claims any such authority, we 
belong to the Emperor.” In fact, although the Order had 
now been established for a hundred and ffiy years, it had 
never been directly assisted by the Imperial power; yet it had 
changed a great tract of wilderness, inhabitei by Slavonic 
barbarians, into a rich and prosperous land, with 55 dties, 
thousands of villages, and an entire population of more than 
two millions, mostly German colonists. It adopted a fixed 
code of laws, mamtained order and security throughout its 
territory, encouraged science and letters, and made the scholar 
and minstrel as welcome at its stately cx)urt in Marienburg, as 
they had been at that of Frederick II. in Palermo. 

There could be no more remarkable contrast than between 
tbe weakness, selfishness and despotic tendencies of the Ger- 
man Emperors and Electors during the fourteenth century, 
and the strong and orderly development of the Hanseatic 


When, and tinder wliat circnmsianceB , did it defeat Denmark? How 
did it become an independent power? Wlmt did Karl IV. attempt, and how 
did lie succeed? Wlmt prerented the creation of a Nortli-Gexman naiion ? 
Where was the Ocnnan Order established? What waa its relation to the Pope 
and the Empire? What wcare its achieTements? How did it Eecnre order, and 
©nconrage learning? 
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League and tlie German Order in the North, or of the handful 
of fi’ee Swiss in the South. 

King Wenzel (Wenczeslas in Bohemian) was only 17 years 
old when his father died, but he had been well educated and 
already possessed some experience in governing. In fact, 
Karl lY.'s anxiety to secure the succession to the throne in 
his own family led him to force Wenzel’s mind to a premature 
activity, and thus ruined him for life. He had enjoyed no real 
childhood and youth, and he soon became hard, cynical, wilful, 
without morality and even without ambition. In the begin- 
ning of his reign, nevertheless, he made an earnest attempt to 
heal the divisions of the Roman Church, and to establish peace 
between Count Eberhard the Whiner and the United Cities of 
Suabia. 

In the latter quarrel, Leopold of Austria also took part. 
He had been appointed Governor of several of the free cities 
by Wenzel, and he seized the occasion to attempt to restore 
the authority of the Hapsburgs over the Swiss Cantons. The 
latter now numbered eight, the three original cantons having 
been joined by Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug and Berne. They 
had been invited to make common cause with the Suahian 
cities, more than fifty of which were united in the struggle to 
mriintain their rights; but the Swiss, although in sympathy with 
the cities, declined to march beyond their own territory. 
Leopold decided to subjugate each, separately. In 1386, with 
an army of 4000 Austrian and Suahian knights, he invaded 
the Cantons. The Swiss collected 1300 farmers, fishers and 
herdsmen, armed with halberds and battle-axes, and met 
Leopold at Sempach, on the 9th of July. 

The 4000 knights dismounted, and advanced in close ranks, 
presenting a wall of steel, defended by rows of levelled spears, 
to the Swiss in their leathern jackets. It seemed impossible 


Wliat c T.trast is esliibitei bj these events? How old was Wenzel, and 
wlmt %!23 Ills nature? How had his edncation been damaged? How did he 
cisanje in cliaraeter? Wiiat did he attempt, at first? What was the course 
f LtiopoM of Austria? What were now the Swiss Cantons? What was their 
course towards the Suahian Cities ? When, and with what force, did Leopold 
invade Switzerland? What was the Swiss force? When and where did ilij 
meetf 
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to Break their solid 
front, or even to reach 
them ■with the Swiss 
weapons. Then Ar- 
nold of "Vrinkelried 
stepped forth and said 
to his countrymen ; 

‘‘Dear brothers, I will 
open a road for you: 
take care of my wife 
and children!” He 
gathered together as 
many spears as he could 
grasp vith both arms, 
and threw himself for- 
ward upon them: the 
Swiss sprang into the 
gap, and the knights 
began to fall on all 
sides from their tre- 
mendous blows. Many 
were smothered in 
the press, trampled 
under foot in their 
heavy armor: Duke 
Leopold and nearly 
700 of his followers 
perished, and the rest 
were scattered in all 
directions. It was one 
of the most aston- 
ishing victories in 

history. Two years A K3o:gh;t or tbx l-irM css'tujat. 

afterwards the Swiss 

were again splendidly victorious at ISiifels, and from that time 
they were an independent nation. 


How was the Austrian arm j drawn up ? Wlmt did Arnold of Winkelrfed 
do, and say? Wliat was the r^uli of the battle? "What other rictory made 
the Swiss independent? 
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The Suabian cities were so encouraged by these defeats of 
the party of the nobles, that in 1388 they united in a common 
war against the Duke ofBayaria, Count Eberhard ofWurtem- 
berg and the Count Palatine Rupert. After a short but very 
fierce and wasting struggle, they were defeated at Doffingen 
and Worms, deprived of the privileges for which they had 
fought, and compelled to accept a truce of six years. In 1389, 
a Diet was held, which prohibited them from forming any 
further union, and thus completely reestablished the power of 
the reigning princes. Wenzel endeavored to enforce an inter- 
nal peace throughout the whole Empire, hut could not suc- 
ceed: what was law for the cities was not allowed to be equally 
law for the princes. It seems probable, from many features 
of the struggle, that the former designed imitating the Swiss 
cantons, and founding a Suabian republic, if they had been 
successful; but the entire governing class of Germany, from 
the Emperor down to the knightly highwayman, was against 
them, and must have been crushed in any case, sooner 
or later. 

For eight or nine years after these events, Wenzel re- 
mained in Plague where his reign was distinguished only by an 
almost insane barbarity. He always had an executioner at 
Ms right hand, and whoever refused to submit to Ms orders 
was instantly beheaded. He kept a pack of bloodhounds, 
which were sometimes let loose even upon his own guesis: on 
one occasion Ms wife, the Empress Elizabeth, was nearly tom 
to pieces by them. He ordered the confessor of the latter, a 
priest named John of Ivepomuck, to be thrown into the Moldau 
river for refusing to tell him what the Empress had confessed. 
By tMs act he made John of Nepomuck the patron saint of 
Bohemia. Some one once wrote upon the door of Ms palace 
the words: ^^Vefweslaus, alter Nerd'^ (Wenzel, a second Hero); 
whereupon he wrote the line below: nonfui adhuc, ero^' 

(If I have not been one Mtherto, I will be now). When the 


MoWj and wlteji, did tke Stiabiaa cities act? Wtat was tlieir fate? Wliat 
did tiie Uiet order? Wbat did Wenzel attempt, and with what success? What 
was tte probable intention of the Snabian cities? Where did Wenzel remain, 
after tla% and what was Ms reign? What barbarities did he commit? How 
iii. John of Kepomnek? Describe the anecdote of the writing' on hifi 
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cat j of Eotlieiiblirg refetsed to advance him 4000 florins, lie 
sent tins message to tKe autixorities: ‘‘Tlie devil began to shear 
a bogj and spake thus, ‘Great ciy and little vooPl” 

In short, Wenzel was so little of an Emperor and so mncli 
of a brutal madman, that a conspiracy, at the bead of wbicb 
were bis cousin Jodocus of Moravia and Duke Albert of Austria, 
was formed against Mm. He was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to Austria, where he was held in close confinement until his 
brother Sigismund, aided by a Diet of the other German prin- 
ces, procured his release. In return for this service, and prob- 
ably, also, to save himself the trouble of governing, he ap- 
pointed Sigismund Yicar of the Empire. In 1398 he called 
a Diet at Frankfort, and again endeavored, but wilbout much 
success, to enforce a general peace. The scMsm in the Roman 
Church, which lasted for 40 years, the rival popes in Rome and 
Avignon cursing and making war upon each other, had at this 
time become a scandal to Christendom, and the Papal authority 
had sunk so low that the temporal rulers now ventured to 
interfere. Wenzel went to Rheims, where he had an interview 
with Charles YL of France, in order to settle the quarrel It 
was agreed that the former should compel Bonifacius IX. in 
Rome, and the latter Benedict XIII. in Avignon, to abdicate, 
so that the Church might have an opportunity to unite on a 
single Pope ; but neither monarch succeeded in carrying out 
the plan. 

On the contrary, Bonifacius IX. went secretly to work to 
depose Wenzel. He gained the support of the four Electors 
of the Rhine, who, headed by the Archbishop of Mayence, came 
together in 1400, proclaimed that Wenzel had forfeited his 
Imperial dignity, and elected the Count Palatine Rupert, a 
member of tbe house of Wittelshach (Bavaria), in Ms place. 
The city of Aix-Ia-ChapeUe shut its gates upon the latter, and 
he was crowned in Cologne. A majority of the smaller German 
princes, as well as of the free cities , refused to acknowledge 
Mm * but, on the other hand, none of them made any movement 


WTiat was liis answer to Eotbeiibarg? Wbat conspiracj was formed, and 
what happened? What was the state of Uie Boman Ghach? With whom 
had Wenzel an interriew, and what was arranared? What was done, at the 
instigation of Pope Bonifacius? Where was Euperi crowned, and why ? 
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m WenzeFs fiiFor, and so tliere were, practically, two separate 
ii^ds to the Empire. 

Enpert imagined that his coronation in Home would secure 
his authority in Germany. He therefore collected an army, 
entered into an alliance with the republic of Florence against 
Milan, and marched to Italy in 1401. Near Brescia he met 
the army of the Lombards, commanded by the Milanese ge- 
neral, Barbiano, and was so signally defeated that be was com- 
pelled to return to Germany. In the meantime Wenzel had 
come to a temporary understanding with Jodocus of Moravia 
and the Hapshurg Dukes of Austria, and his prospects im- 
proved as Bupert’s diminished. It was not long, however, 
before he quarrelled with his brother Sigismnnd, and was im- 
prisoned by the latter. Then ensued a state of general con- 
fusion, the cause of which is easy to understand, but the fea- 
tures of which it is not easy to make clear. 

A number of reigning princes and cities held a convention 
at Marbach in 1405, and formed a temporary nnion, the object 
of which was evidently to create a third power in the Empire. 
Both Rupert and Wenzel at first endeavored to break up this 
new^ league, and then, failing in the attempt, both intrigued 
for its support. The Archbishop of Mayence and the Margrave 
of Baden, who stood at its head, were secretly allied with 
France; the smaller princes were ambitions to gain for them- 
selves a power equal to that of the seven Electors, and the 
cities hoped to recover some of their lost rights. The League 
of Marhach, as it is called in history, had as little urnty " or 
harmony as the Empire itself. AM Germany was given up to 
Marchy, and seemi^ on the point of falling to pieces : so much 
had the femous Golden Bull of Earl I Y. accomplished in fifty 
y»rsl 

On^ the 'Mistem shore of the Baltic, also, the march of Ger- 
man civilization received an almost fatal check The two 


did the German princes take? When and why did Eupert march 
to Italy?Wi2at happened to him there? How did Wenzel’s prospects im- 
What changes followed? What conTention was held, when, and for 
wmt parpose? What did Wenzel and Enpert try to do? What was the 
tmam of ti® other princes? What was the leagne caUed , and what was its 
Where was the growth of Germany checked? 
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strongest neighbors of the German Order, the Poles and 
Lithuanians, “w^ere now united under one crown, and they 
defeated the army of the Order, 60,000 strong, under the 
walk of Wiina, in 1389. After an unsatisfactory peace of 
some years, hostilities were again resumed, and both sides 
|)repared for a desperate and final struggle. Each raised 
an army of more than 100,000 men, among whom, on 
the Polish side, there were 40,000 Russians and Tartars. 
The decisive battle was fought at Tannenberg, in July, 1410, 
and the German Order, after losing 40,000 men, retreated 
from the field. It was compelled to give up a portion of its 
territory to Poland, and pay a hea^y tribute: from that day 
its power was broken, and the Slavonic races encroached more 
and more upon the Germans, along the Baltic. 

During this same period Holland was rapidly becoming 
estranged from the German Empire, and France bad obtained 
possession of the greater part of Flanders. Luxemburg and 
part of Lorraine were incorporated with Burgundy, which was 
rising in power and importance, and had become practically 
independent of Germany. There was now no one to guard 
the ancient boundaries, and probably nothing but the war be- 
tween England and France prevented the latter kingdom from 
greatly increasing her territoiy at the expense of the Empire. 

Although Rupert of the Palatinate acquired but a limited 
authority in Southern Germany, he is generally classed among 
the German Emperors, perhaps because WenzeFs power, after 
the year 1400, was no greater than Ms own. The confusion 
and uncertainty in regard to the Imperial dignity lasted until 
1410, when Rupert determined to make war upon the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence — who had procured Ms election, and since 
the League of Marbach was his chief enemy — as the first step 
towards establishing his authority. In the midst of his pre- 
parations he died, on the 18th of May, 1410- 


When, irEere and hj -whom was the Gensan Order defeated? VThai foreea 
were raised, on both sides? Where was the deeieiTe battle, and what was its 
result ? "What were the losses of the Order? WTiat was taking place ia Hol- 
land. and Eiance? What was the position of Bnrgnndy? What prerented 
France from gaining greater advantages? Where is Enpert classed, and whjf 
How long did the confasion last? What did Bnpeit then decide? When, aaJ 
how, did the rivalry end? 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE EEIGX OF SIGISMUXD AND THE HESSITE ETAE. 

( 1410 — 1437 .) 

Tlixee EmperoM in Germany and Tliree Popes in Eome.— Sigisimmd Sole 
Emperor. — ^His Appearance and Character. — ^Religious MoTements in Bo- 
hemia — John Hues and hia Boctrin^. — Biyision of the University of 
Prague.— A Council of the Church called at Constance.— Grand Assembly 
of all If atlons. — Organisation of the Council. — Plight and Capture of 
Pope John XXJXI. — Treatment of Hnss. — His Trial and Execution, — Je- 
rome of Prague Bnjned.— Eeligious Eevoit in Bohemia.— Erederick of 
HohenzoHern Receives Brandenburg. — ^The Bohemians rise, under Ziska. 
— Their two Parties. — Ziska’s Character. — The Bohemian Bemands. — Ziska^s 
Ticiories. — Negotiations with Lithuania and Poland, — Ziska’s B^th. — 
Yictories of Procopius.- Hussite Invasions of Germany.— The Pifth “Cru- 
Bad^» against Bohemia.— The Hussites Triumphant.— The Council of Basel. 
— Peace made with the Hussites. — Their Internal "W&ts . — ^Revolt against 
Sigismund.— His Beath. 

In 1410, tbe year of Rupert’s deatli, Europe was edified by 
tbe spectacle of three Emperors in Germany, and three Popes 
of the Oiurch of Rome, all claiming to rule at the same time. 
The Eiet was divided between Sigismund and Jodocus of Mo- 
ravia, both of whom were declared elected, while "Wenzel in- 
sisted that he was still Emperor. A Council held at Pisa, 
about the same time, deposed Pope Gregory XII. in Rome and 
Pope Benedict XIH, in Avignon, and elected a third, who took 
the name of Alexander V, But neither of the former obeyed 
the decrees of tbe Council: Gregory XU. betook himself to 
Rimini, Alexander, soon succeeded by John XXHI,, reigned in 
Rome, and the three spiritual rivals began a renewed war of 
proclamations and curses. In order to obtain money, they 
sold priestly appointments to the highest bidder, carried on a 
trade in pardons and indulgences, and bronght such disgrace 
on the priestly office and the Christian name, that the spirit 
of the so-called heretical” sects, though trampled down in 
■fire and blood, was kept everywhere alive among the people. 


Wlmf happened in the year of Rupert’s death? Who were the three Im- 
P«ia4 eMmanta? Who were the three Topes, and how did they act? Whai 
MMiM did they take, to obtain money? 
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The political rivalry ia Germany did not last long. Jodcwms 
of Moravia, of whom an old historian says: ‘‘He was considered 
a great man, Bnt there was nothing great about him, except 
his heard,” died soon 

election, Wenzel was 

Sigismnnd was gene- 

dition to the Mark 
he had received from 

through his wife, and ^ | 

doms of Bosnia and ’■ 

Dalmatia. He had I 

fonght the Turks on ^ \ 

the lower Danube, 

tinople, and was al- ; 

for his courage and ^ ^ 

knightly bearing. XJn- j 

like his brother Wen- W 

zeljwho had the black ~ 

bones of a Bohemian, smmmmiy. 

he was Hond-haired, 

bine-eyed and strikingly handsome. He spoke seveirf languages, 
was witty in speech, cheerful in demeanor, and popular with 
all classes, but, unfortunately, both fickle and profiigate. 


Wliat was til© end of tlie political rivalry in Genaany? WM: were 
mimd’s poasessions ? How iad he disirngnislicd Mm , s elf? 
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Moreover, he was one of tlie vainest men that ever wore 
a crown. 

_ Before Sigismimd entered upon Ms reign, the depraved con- 
dition of the Eoman clergy, resulting from the general demo- 
ralization of the Church, had given rise to a new und powerful 
religious movement in Bohemia. As early as 1360, independent 
preachers had arisen among the people there, advocating the 
pme toths of the Gospel, and exhorting their hearers to turn 
their hacks on the pride and luxury which prevailed , to live 
simply and righteously, and do good to their fellow-men. Al- 
though persecuted by the priests, they found many followers, 
an(^eir example soon began to be more widely felt, especially 
as Vi ickhffe, in England , was preaching a similar doctrine at 
the same time. The latter’s translation of the Bible was 
finmhed m 1383, and portions of it, together with bis other 
writings m favor of a Eeformation of the Christian Church 
were carried to Prague soon afterwards. 

The pat leader of the movement in Bohemia was John 
Huss, who was bom in 1369, studied at the University of 
^gue, b^me a teacher there, and at the same time a de- 
fender of Wickhffe’s doctrines, in 1398, and four years after- 
waMs, m spite of the fierce opposition of the clergv, was made 
Rector of the Umversity. With him was associated Jerome 
i ^ Bohemian nobleman, who had studied 

at Oprd, and was also inspired by Wickliffe’s writings. The 
leaning and lofty personal character of both gave them an 
influep m Prague, which gradually extended over all Bohe- 
mia. Hu^ preached with the greatest earnestness and eloquence 
^^st the Roman doctnne of absolution, the worship of saints 

iiMges, the Papal trade in offices and indulgences, and the 
Idea of a puigatoiy from which souls could be freed by masses 
celebrated on tip behalf. He advocated a return to the sim- 
plicity of the early Christian Church, especially in the use of 


"ceompHsIiiKents and weaknesses! What new 
How occasioned? When did it commenee? W'hat did 
toStZ V their iafloence? What writin^wefe 

^ Bohemia? Who was the leader of the moTement, 

W »3»j?Th^did 
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tte sacrament (commnmon). Hie Popes liad clianged the form 
of administering the sacrament, giving only bread to the lay- 
men, ’while the priests partook of both bread and wine : Hnss, 
and the sect which took his name, demanded that it should he 
administered to all ‘‘in both forms.” Thus the cup or sacra- 
mental chaKce, became the symbol of the latter, in the struggle 
which followed. 

The first consequence of the preaching of Huss was a di- 
rision between the Bohemians and Germans, in the University 
of Prague. The Germans took the part of Rome, bat the Bo- 
hemians secured the support of king Wenzel through his queen, 
who was a follower of Huss, and maintained their ascendency. 
Thereupon the German professors and students, numbering 
5,000, left Prague in a body, in 1409, and migrated to Leipzig, 
where they founded a new University. These matters were 
reported to the Roman Pope, who immediately excommunicated 
Huss and his followers. Soon afterwards, the Pope ( J ohn XXIIL), 
desiring to subdue the king of Naples, oftered pardons and in- 
dulgences for crimes to all who would take up arms on his 
side. Huss and Jerome preached against this as an abomination, 
and the latter publicly burned the Pope’s hull in the streets of 
Prague- The conflict now became so fierce that Wenzel 
banished both from the city, many of Huss’s friends among 
the clergy fell away from him, and he offered to submit his doc- 
trines to a general Council of the Church. 

Such a Council, in fact, was then demanded by all Christen- 
dom- The intelligent classes in all countries felt that the de- 
moralization caused by tbe corruption of the clergy and the 
scandalous quarrels of three rival Popes could no longer be 
endured. The Council at Pisa, in 1409, had only made matters 
worse by adding another Pope to the two at Rome and Avig- 
non; for, although it claimed the highest spiritual authority on 
earth, it was not obeyed. The Chancellor of the University of 


Wha^i did he advocate? How did the Popes order tbe sacraa^at to 
administered? Wbat did Huss demand? "Wbat became tbe ^yisbol of his 
party? Wbat was tbe first ccmseqnence of Ms praaeMng? How were the 
parties divided, and wbicb was snaccessfnl? Wbat did tbe Germans tbea do? 
What course did the Pope take? WhM farther act did Hass and Jerome 
oppose? Wliat was tbe oonseitrenm? Wbat waa demasided by CluiateiiioiB, 
and why ? Wliat bad tbe Council of Pisa done? 
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Paris called upon tiie Emperor Sigismnnd to move in favor of 
a new Council; all tlie Cinistian powers of Europe promised 
tlieir support, and finally one of the Popes, John XXT If, being 
driven from Eome, was persuaded to agree, so that a grand 
CEcnmemcal Council, with authority over the Papacy, was 
summoned to meet in the city of Constance, in the autumn of 
the year 1414. 

It was one of the most imposing assemblies ever held in 
Europe. Pope John XXTTI. person^y appeared, accompanied 
by 600 Italians ; the other two Popes sent ambassadors to re- 
present their interests. The patriaehs of Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople and Aqnileia, the Grand -Masters of the knightly Or- 
ders, B3 Cardinals, 20 Archbishops, 200 Bishops and many 
thousand priests and monks, were present. Then came the 
Emperor Sigismiind, the representatives of all Christian powers, 
including the Byzantine Emperor, and even an envoy from 
the Turkish Sultan, with 1600 princes and their followers. 
The entire concourse of strangera at Constance was computed 
at 150,(KK), and thirty different languages were heard at the 
same tibne. A writer of the day thus describes the charac- 
teristics of the four principal races : ‘The Germans are impe- 
tuous, but have much endurance, the French are boastful and 
arrogant, the English prompt and sagacious, and the Italians 
subtle and intriguing.” Gamblers, mountebanks and dramatic 
performers were also on hand; great tournaments, races and 
banquets were constantly held; yet, although the Council 
lasted four years, there was no disturbance of the public order, 
no increase in the cost of liviug, and no epidemic diseases in 
the crowded camps. 

The professed objects of the Council were : a reformation 
of ike Qsurch, its reorganization under a single head, and the 
suppression of heresy. The members were divided into four 
“Xations” — the including the Bohemians, Hungarians, 


wild demaaded a new Cotmcslf tj whom was it called, wlien and where ? 
WbMt was its character? How were the Popes represented? Mention, some 
of the other personages who came. What was the number of persons, and 
^agnagea spohen? How were the principal races described? What other 
cmne? What were the remarkable features of the assembly ? Wha4 
waa “Urn professed object of the Connml? 
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PoleSj Enssians and Greeks; the French^ including XormanSj 
Spaniards and Portuguese; tke English^ including Irisii, Scotch, 
Danes, Norwegmns and Swedes; and the Italian^ emferacmg 
all the different States firom the Alps to Sicily. Each of these 
nations held its own separate conYention, and cast a single 
vote, so that no measure could be carried, unless three of the 
four nations were in favor of it. Germany and England 
advocated the reformation of the Church, as the first and most 
important question ; France and Italy cared only to have the 
quarrel of the Popes settled, and finally persuaded England 
to join them. Thus the reformation was postponed , and that 
was, practically, the end of it. 

As soon as it became evident that all three of the Popes 
would be deposed by the Council, John XXHL died from Con- 
stance in disguise, with the assistance of the Hapsburg Duke, 
Frederick of Austria. Both were captured; the Pope, whose 
immorality had already made him infamous, was imprisoned 
at Heidelberg, and Frederick was declared to have forfeited 
his lands. Although Austria was afterwards restored to him, 
aH the Hapsburg territory lying between Zurich, the Khine 
and the Lake of Constance was given to Switzerland, and has 
remained Swiss ever sinca A second Pope, Gregory XIT., now 
voluntarily abdicated, but the third, Benedict XllL, refused 
to follow the example, and maintained a sort of Papal au- 
thority in Spain until Ms deatin The Council elated a 
member of the family of Golonna, in Eome, who took the 
name of Martin Y. He was no sooner chosen and installed in 
his office than, without awaiting the dearees of the Council, 
he began to condude separate “Concordats” (agreements) with 
the princes. Thus the cMef object of the Council was already 
thwarted, and the four nations took up the question of sup- 
pressing heresy. 

Huss, to whom the Emperor had sent a safe-conduct for the 
journey to and from Constance, and who was escorted by three 


In wlml: manner was it diTided into ‘rNaticsns’*? How did. these ttcAbI 
What dil Germany and England adyocate, and how was it pwrcated? What 
was Pope John XXUL’s course? What was done with Mm and Frederick of 
Austria? What territory did Switzerland gain? How dad the other Popes 
act? Who waa elected? What was Martin Y.*s first coarac? What question 
was then taken op ? 
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Bohemian koights, was favorably received by the people, on 
tbe way. He readied Constance in November, 1414, and was 
soon afterwards — before any examination — arrested and 
thrown into a dungeon so foul that be became seriously ill. 
Sigismund insisted that be should be released, but the car- 
dinals and bishops were so embittered against Mm that they 
defied the Emperor’s authority. All that the latter could (or 
did) do for him, was to procure for him a trial, which began 
on the 7th of June, 1415. But instead of a trial, it was a sa- 
vage farce. He was accused of the absurdest doctrines, among 
others of asserting that there were four Gods, and every time 
he attempted to speak in his own defence, his voice was drowned 
by the outcries of the bishops and priests. He offered to re- 
nounce any doctrine he had taught, if it were proved contrary 
to the Gospel of Christ; but this proposition was received with 
derision. He was simply offered the choice between instantly 
denying all that he held as truth or being burned at the stake 
as a heretic. 

On Hie 6th of July, the Council assembled in the Cathe- 
dral of Constance. After mass had been celebrated, Huss, who 
had steadfastly refused to recant, was led before the congrega- 
tion of priests and princes, and clothed as a priest, to make 
his condemnation more solemn. A bishop read the charges 
against him, but every attempt he made to speak was forcibly 
silenced. Once, however, he raised his voice and demanded 
the fair hearing which had been promised, and to obtain wMch 
he had accepted the Emperor’s protection, — fixing his eyes 
sternly upon Sigismund, who could not help blushing with 
shame. The sacramental cup was then placed in Huss’s hands, 
and immediately snatched from him with the words: ‘‘Thou 
accursed Judas! we take from thee this cup, wherein the blood 
of Christ is offered up for the forgiveness of sins!” to which 
Huss replied: “I trust that to-day I shall drink of tMs cup 


How was Huss broagM to Constance? How was be treated after bis ar- 
iiTal? Wbat did Sigismund demand, and wbo prevented it? When did Huss's 
ferial commence, and wbat was it? Of what was he accused, and how treated? 
Wial offer did he make ? What choice was given Mm ? When, and in what 
tMinasr, wts he ©ondmuned? What occurred between Mm and SigismimdS 
Bdfcfe tlM imcjicnt of the cnp. 
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in the Kingdom of God.” Each article of Ms priestly dress 
was stripped from him with a new curse, and when, finally, 
all had been removed , his soul was solemnly commended to 
the Devil; whereupon he exclaimed: “And I commend it to 
my Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Huss was publicly burned to death the same day. On ar- 
riving at the stake he knelt and prayed so fervently, that the 
common people began to doubt whether he really was a 
heretic. Being again offered a chance to retract, he declared 
in a loud voice that he would seal by his death the truth of 
all he had taught. After the torch had been applied to the 
pile, he was heard to cry out, three times, from the midst of 
the fiames: “Jesus Christ, sou of the Living God, have mercy 
upon me !” Then his voice failed, and in a short time nothing 
was left of the body of the immortal martyr, except a handful 
of ashes which were thrown into the Ehine. 

Huss’s friend, Jerome, who came to Constance on the ex- 
press promise of the Council that he should not be imprisoned 
before a fair bearing, was thrown into a dungeon as soon as 
be arrived, and so broken down by sickness and cruelty that 
in September, 1415, he promised to give up his doctrines. 
But he soon recovered from this weakness, declared anew the 
truth of ail he had taught, and defended himself before the 
Council in a speech of remarkable power and eloquence. He 
was condemned, and burned at the stake on the 30th of May, 
1416. 

The fate of Huss and Jerome created an instant and fierce 
excitement among the Bohemians. An address, defending them 
against the charge of heresy and protesting against the in- 
justice and barbarity of the Council, was signed by fonr or 
five hundred nobles, and forwarded to Constance. The only 
result was that the Council decreed that no safe-conduct could 
be allowed to protect a heretic, that the University of Prague 
must be reorganized, and the strongest measures appliM to 
suppress the Hussite doctrines in Bohemia. 'TMs was a de- 


How wzs be finallj cursed? Wbat happened atthestakfi? Wliat 
fcion did Hubs mate? How did lie finaily die? How was Jerome trea-tfNd, and 
wliat did lie do? "What was Ms end? Wtat was the effect; of tliese execu- 
tions ? Wliat address was sent to the Conucal, and bj whom? Whai did tlis 
CotmcU decree, in answer? 
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fiance whicii tlie Bohemians courageously accepted. Men of 
ail classes united in proclaiming that the doctrines of Hnss 
should he freely tanght and that no Inderdict of the Church 
should he enforced: the University, and even Wenzel’s queen, 
Sophia, favored this movement , which soon became so power- 
ful that all priests who refiised to administer the sacrament 
“in both foms” were driven from their churches. 

The Council sat at Constance until May, 1418, when it 
was disolved by Pope Martin Y. without having accomplished 
anything whatever tending to a permanent reformation of 
the Church. The only political event of importance during 
this time was a business transaction of Sigismund’s, the re- 
sults of which, reaching to our day, have decided the fate of 
Germany. In 1411 , the Emperor was in great need of ready 
money, and borrowed 100,000 florins of Frederidc of Hohen- 
zoliem, the Burgrave {Burggraf^ “Count of the Castle”) of 
Nurmherg, a direct descendant of the Hohenzollem who had 
helped Endolf of Hapsburg to the Imperial crown. Sigismund 
gave his creditor a mortgage on the territory of Brandenburg, 
which had frUen into a state of great disorder. Frederick at 
once removed thither, and, in his own private interests, under- 
took to govern the country. He showed so much ability, and 
was so successful in quelling the robber-knights and establish- 
ing order, that in 1415 Sigismund ofiered to sell h im the so- 
vereignty of Brandenburg (which made him, at the same time, 
an Elector of the Empire), for the additional sum of 300,000 
gold florins. Frederick accepted the terms , and settled per- 
manently in the little State which afterwards became the 
nucleus of the kmgdom of Prussia, of which his own liaeal 
descendanis are now the rulers. 

lYhen the Council of Constance was dissolved, Sigismund 
hastened to Hungary to carry on a new war with the Turks, 
who were already extending their conquests along the Danube. 
The Hussites in Bohemia employed this opportunity to or- 
ganize themselves for resistance ; 40,000 of them, in July 


How iba Botcmians meei iMs action? How was their resistance mani- 
Wlien was the Council dissolred? What hnsiness rransaction did 
Sigisasiind make? Who was Prederick of Hohenzollem? How did Frederick 
smcc»esl in Hrandcnbiirg? What terms were made? Of what nation was this 
'b^EmBiag? What was Sigisnmnd’a mexi meaBure? 
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14193 assembled on a moimtaiii to wbieb they gave tbe name 
of ‘‘Tabor,” and cbose as their leader a nobleman wbo was 
surnamed ZisTta^ Hhe one-eyed.” Tbe excitement soon rose 
to snob a pitch that seyeral monasteries were stormed and 
plundered. King "Wenzel arrested some of the ringleaders, 
but this only inflamed the spirit of the people. They formed 
a procession in Prague, inarched through the city, carrying tbe 
sacramental cup at their bead, and took forcible possession of 
seyeral churches. When they halted before the city-hall, to 
demand the release of their imprisoned hretliren , stones were 
thrown at them from the windows, whereupon they broke into 
the building and hurled the Burgomaster and six other offi- 
cials upon the upheld spears of those below. The news of this 
event so exited Wenzel that he was stricken with apoplexy, 
and died two weeks afterwards. 

The Hussites were already divided into two parties , one 
moderate in its demands, called the ‘‘Calixtmes,” from the 
Latin ealix^ a chalice, which was their symbol, the other ra- 
dical and fanatic, called the “Taborites,” who proclaimed their 
separation from the Church of Borne and a new system of 
brotherly equality throngh which they expected to establish 
the Millennium upon earth. The exigencies of their situation 
obliged these two parties to unite in common defence against 
the forces of the Church and the Empire, during the sixteen 
years of war which followed ; hut they always remain^ sepa- 
rated in their religious views, and mutually intolerant. Ziska, 
who called himself “John Ziska of the Chalice, commamler in 
the hope of God of the Taborites,” had been a friend and was 
an ardent follower of Huss. He was an old man, bald-headed, 
short, broad-shouldered, with a deep furrow across his brow, 
an enormous aquiline nose, and a short moustache. In 
his genius for military operations, he ranks among the great 
commanders of the world ; his quidmess, energy and mventive 


How and wlsen did ill© Hussiies organize? Wbo was their Wtat 

followed'? Deserihe the oecmrence m Prague? How did iMs affect the -Bx- 
Bmi«xor Wenzel? laio wiiat parties were the Hussites di Tided? Wl»t was 
their character? Whj did they imise, how loBgj and how did they rwaaia 
separated? Who was Ziska? What was his personal appearance? 
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talent were marFetlous, but at the same time be knew neither 
tolerance nor mercy. 

Ziska’s first policy was to arm the Bohemians. He intro- 
duced among them the “thunder-guns” — small field-pieces, 
which had been first used at the battle of Agincourt, between 
England and France, three years before; he shod the faimers’ 
flails with iron, and taught them to crack helmets and armor 
with iron maces; and he invented a system of constructing 
temporary fortresses by binding strong wagons together witii 
iron chains. Sigismund does not seem to have been aware of 
the formidable character of the movement, until the end of his 
war with the Turks, some months afterwards, and he then per- 
suaded the Pope to summon all Christendom to a crusade 
against Bohemia. During the year 1420 a force of 100,000 
soldiers was collected, and Sigismund marched at their head 
to Prague. The Hussites met him with the demand for the 
acceptance of the following articles: 1. — The word of God to 
be freely preached ; 2. — The sacrament to he administered in 
both forms ; 3. — The clergy to possess no property or tem- 
poral authority; 4. — All sins to be punished by the proper 
authorities. Sigismund was ready to accept these articles as 
the price of their submission, but the Papal Legate forbade 
the agreement, and war followed. 

On the 1st of l!vovemher, 1420, the “Crusaders” were to- 
tally defeated by Ziska, and all Bohemia was soon relieved of 
their presence. The dispute between the moderates and the 
radicals broke out again; the idea of a community of pro- 
perty began to prevail among the Tahorites , and most of the 
Bohemian nobles refused to act -with them. Ziska left Prague 
with Ms troops and for a time devoted himself to the task of 
suppressing all opposition through the country, with fire and 
sword. He hum^ no less than 650 convents and monasteries, 
slaying the priests and monks who refused to accept the new 
doctrines; hut he proceeded with equal severity against a new 


WTmi were Ms abilities? How did he first ana and oi^anizethe Hussites? 
Whai measure did Sigismund adopt against them ? What force was collected, 
aai -when? What did the Hussites demand? Who prevented an agreement? 
How and vrlim was the invasion terminated ? What dispute arose, and what 
were ite eoBsefuences? 
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of Raby, an arrow destroyed Ms remaining eye, yet be con- 
tinued to plan battles and sieges as before. Tbe very name 
of tbe blind warrior became a terror tbrougbont Germatiij. 

Wlmt did Ziska do, on Hs march through Bohemia? What happened to him? 
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In September, 1421, a second Crusade of 200,000 men, 
commanded by five Oerman Electors, entered Bobeniia from 
tbe west. It bad been planned that tbe Emperor Sigismund, 
assisted by Duke Albert of Austria, to whom be bad given bis 
daughter in marriage, and wbo was now also supported by 
many of tbe Bohemian nobles, diould invade tbe country from 
tbe east, at exactly ike same time. Tbe Hussites were thus 
to be crushed between tbe upper and tbe nether millstones. 
But, the blind Ziska, nothing daunted, led bis wagons, bis flail- 
men and mace-wielders agsSnst tbe Electors, whose troops be- 
gan to fly before them. No battle was fought; tbe 200,000 
Crusaders were scattered in all directions, and lost beaTiIy 
during their retreat. Then Ziska wheeled about and marched 
against Sigismund , who was late in making bis appearance. 
Tbe two armies met on tbe 8th of January, 1422, and tbe 
Hussite victory wa^ so complete that tbe Emperor narrowly 
escaped falling into their bands. It is bardly to be wondered 
that they sbould consider themselves to be tbe cbosen people 
of Grod, after sucb astonishing succe^es. 

At this juncture. Prince Witold of Litbuam’a, supported 
by king Jagello of Poland, offered to accept tbe four articles 
of the Hussites, provided they would give him tbe crown of 
Bobemia. Tbe Moderates were all in bis favor, and even Ziska 
left tbe Taborites when, true to their republican principles, 
they refused to accept Witold’s proposition. Tbe separation 
between tbe two parties of tbe Hussites was now complete. 
Witold sent bis nephew Koribut, wbo swore to maintain 
Hie four articles, and was installed at Prague, as “Yicegerent 
of Bohemia.” Thereupon Sigismund made sucb representations 
to Mug Jagello of Poland, that Koribut was soon recalled by 
Ms unde. About tbe same time a tMrd Crusade was arranged, 
and Fr^erick of Brandenburg (tbe Hobenzollem) selected to 
command it, but tbe plan friled from lack of support. Tbe 
dissensions among tbe Hussites became fiercer than ever; 


Wiien was tlie Second Crusade, and how strong? What was Sigismund’a 
plan, to support it ? In what manner was Ziska vietorions ? What was the 
reanlt of his maxch against Sigismund? What did tte Hussites consider 
thwifidTCS? What offer was made to the Hussites, and by whom? What 
•epanafem, folow^? How was the new arrangement broken up? WTiat was 
the luck of the third Crusade? 
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Ziska was at one time on tke point of attacking Pxagne, knt 
the leaders of the moderate party succeeded in coming to an 
understanding with him, and he entered the city in triumph. 
In October, 1424, while marching against Duke Albert of 
Austria, who had invaded Moravia, he fell a victim to the pla- 
gue. Even after death he continued to terrify the German 
soldiers, who believed that his skin had been made into a 
drum, and still called the Hussites to battle. 

A majority of the Taborites elected a priest, called Pro- 
copius the Great, as their commander in Ziska’s stead; the 
others, who thenceforth styled themselves ‘-Orphans,” united 
under another priest, Procopius the Little. The approach of 
another Imperial army, in 1426, compelled them to forget 
-their differences, and the result was a splendid victory over 
their enemies. Procopins the Great then invaded Austria 
and Silesia, which he laid waste without mercy. The Pope 
called B, fourth Crusade, which met the same fate as the for- 
mer ones: the united armies of the Archbishop of Treves, the 
Elector Frederick of Brandenburg and the Duke of Saxony, 
200,000 strong, were utterly defeated, and fled in disorder, 
leaving an enormous quantity of stores and munitions of war 
in the hands of the Bohemians. 

Procopius, who was almost the equal of Ziska as a mili- 
tary leader, made several unsuojessfol attempts to unite the 
Hussites in one religious body. In order to prevent thrir dis- 
sensions from becoming dangerous to the common causa, he 
kept the soldiers of all sects under his command, and under- 
took fierce invasions into Bavaria, Saxony and Brandenburg, 
which made the Hussite name a terror to all Germany. During 
these expeditions one hundred towns were destroyed, more 
than fifteen hundred villages burned, tens of thousands of ihe 
inhabitants slain, and such quantities of plunder collected that 
it was impossible to transport the whole of it to Bohemia. 
Frederick of Brandenburg and several other princes were com- 


Wlmt was tlm result of the dissensions among tise Hussites? "Wbrn aad 
how did Ziska die? What story was spread? What leadcrt were tthmm In 
his stead? When were they victorioas? WTiat did Procopius the Great then 
do? Describe the Fonith Cmsade. What did Procopius sitempi? How did 
he ke^ up Ms military strength? What dii he achieve, in Ms inTattlon*? 
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pelled to p3.y heavy tribntes to the Hussites: the Empire was 
thoroughly humiliated, the people weary of slaughter, yet the 
Pope refused even to call a Council for the discussion of the 
difficulty. 

As for the Emperor Sigismund, he had grown tired of the 
quarrel, long before. Leaving the other German States to 
fight Bohemia, he withdrew to Hungary and for some years 
found enough to do in repelling the inroads of the Turks. 
It was not until the beginning of the year 1431, when there 
was peace along the Danube, that he took any measures for 
patting an end to the Hussite war. Pope Martin Y. was dead, 
and his successor, Eugene IV., reluctantly consented to call a 
Council to meet at Basel First, however, he insisted on 21 , fifth 
Crusade, which was proclaimed for the complete extermination 
of the Hussites. The German princes made a last and des- 
perate effort: an army of 130,000 men, 40,000 of whom were 
cavalry, was brought together, under the command of Fre- 
derick of Brandenburg, while Albert of Austria was to sup- 
port it by invading Bohemia from the south. 

Procopius and his dauntless Hussites met the Crusaders 
on the 14th of Aug^t, 1431, at a place called Thauss, and 
won another of their marvellous victories. The Imperial army 
was literally cut to pieces: 8,000 wagons, filled with provi- 
sions and munitions of war, and 150 cannons, were left upon 
the field. The Hussites marched northward to the Baltic, and 
eastward into Hungary, burning, slaying and plundering as 
they went. Even the Pope now yiel^, and the Hussites 
were invited to attend the Council at bI^, with the most so- 
lemn stipulations in regard to personal safety and a fair dis- 
aission of their demands. Sigismund, in the meantime, had 
gone to Italy and been crowned Emperor in Rome , on con- 
dition of showing himself publicly as a personal servant of the 
Pope- He spent nearly two years in Italy, leading an idle and 


What, now, was the position of the Hussites to the Empire? What did 
Siglsmimi do, dnrinff this time? When did he finallj take part in the diffi- 
Tttlty? What did the Tope do? What army was rai^sed? Under whose com- 
mand? When and where was the battle fought? What was the result? What 
'did fho Hussites next do? How far did the Pope yield? What invitation 
was glTOB? 
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immoral life, and wmt back to G&rmajij wben Ms money vas 
exhausted. 

In 1433, finally, three hundred Hussites, headed by Pro- 
copius, appeared in BaseL They demanded nothing more than 
the acceptance of the four articles upon wMch they had united 
in 14205 but after seven weeks of talk, during which the 
Council agreed upon nothing and promised nothing, they 
marched away, after stating that any further negotiation 
must be carried on in Prague. This course compelled the 
Council to act ; an embassy was appointed, which proceeded to 
Prague, and on the 30th of Hovember, the ^me year, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Hussites. The four demands were 
granted, but each with a condition attach^ which gave the 
Church a chance to regain its lost power. For this reason, 
the Taborites and “Orphans” refused to accept the compact; 
the moderate party united with the nobles and undertook to 
suppress the former by force. A fierce internal war followed, 
but it was of short duration. In 1434, the Taborites were 
defeated, their fortified mountain taken , Procopius the Great 
and the Little were both slain, and the members of the sect 
dispersed. The Bohemian Reformation never again danger- 
ous to the Church of Rome. 

The Emj^ror Sigismund, after proclaiming a general am- 
nesty, entered Prague in 1436. He made some attempt to 
restore order and prosperity to the devastated country, but 
his measures in favor of the Church provoked a con^mracy 
against him, in wMch his second wife, the Empress Bii'bara, 
was implicated. Being warned by his son-in-law, Duke Albert 
of Austria, he left Prague for Hungaiy. On reaching Znairn, 
the capital of Moravia, he felt the approach of death, where- 
upon, after naming Albert his successor, he had himself clothed 
in Ms Imperial robes and seated in a chair, so that, after a 
worthless life, he was able to die in great state, on the 9th of 


WBare was Sigismaisfi? Who went to liasel, when, and wlai did 
demand? Wliat was the result of the confarenee? Whatcoaj** did Coun- 
cil then talce? In. what form were the Hasaita demamAB giaated? "What par- 
ties refnsed to accept Ihe treaty? -What followed? Whea, awd how Sid tlje 
war end? 'When did Sigiitonmd come to Pr^xte? Wlmt did he atiKopt? 
What proTohed a oonsplracy ^fainat him? Who was impEcE^tad? 

14 
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December, 1437. With him expired the Luxemburg dynasty, 
after having weakened, distracted, humiliated and almost 
ruined Germany, for exactly ninety years- 


CHAPTER XXm. 

THE E0U2O)ATI02?- OF THE HAPSBUEG DXXASTT. 

(1438—1493.) 


Albert of Austria Chosen Emperor. — Hia Short Beign.— Frederick III. succeeds. 
— His Character. — The Council of Basel. — The French Mercenaries and the 
SmsB. — The Suabiaa Cities. — George Podiebrad in Bohemia and John 
Hunj^di in HTin^try.i — Condition of the German Empire.^ — ItomeB. of the 
German Order. — Bise of Burgundy. — Charles the Bold and his Plana. — 
The Battles of Grandson and Morat. — Death of Charles the Bold. — Mar- 
riage of Maadmiliau of Hapshuig and Mary of Burgundy.--Frederici: IH-’s 
Trouble — ^Aid of the Suahian Cities. — Marimiiian’s Humiliation. — Frede- 
rick’s Death.^ — The Fall of the Eastern Empire.— Gutenberg’s Inventiou of 
Printing. 

The German Electors seemed to be acting contrary to 
their usual policy, when, on the 18th of March, 1438, they un- 
animously voted for Albert of Austria, wbo became Emperor 
as Albert II. With him commences the Hapshurg dyn^^ty, 
which kept sole possession of the Imperial office until Francis 11. 
gave up the title of Emperor of Germany, in 1806. Albert 11. 
was Duke of Austria, and, as the heir of Sigismund, he was 
also king of Hungary and Bohemia; consequently the power 
of his house was much greater than that of any other Ger- 
man prince; but the Electors were influenced by the considera- 
tion that Ms territories lay mostly outside of Germany pro- 
per, that they were in a condition wMdi would demand all 
his time and energy, and therefore the other States and prin- 


Where, how, and in what manner did he die? What expired with, him? 
How long had it endured? 

Whom did the Electors next choose, and when? VSThat dynasty commenced 
with him? How long did it last ? VSTio was Albert II., and what was hia 
powar? 
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cipalities worfd probably be left to themselves, as thev bad 
been under Sigismimd. 2?otlrmg is more evident in tie Mstorv 

of Geimany, from first to last, than the opposition of the ral- 
mg pnnMs to any close political union, of a naiimal charac- 
ter, but it vraa seldom so selfishly and shamelessly ma nife rte d 
as m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The events of Albert n.’s short reign are not important. 
He uppers to_ have been a man of strong character, honest 
and veU-meamng, but a new war with the Turks caUed him 
to Hungary soon after his aojession to the throne, and he was 
f. interests of the Empire in the hands of 

his Cmancellor, Schliek, a man who shared his views bnt could 
not exerc^ the same authority over the princes. Before any- 
thmg could be accomplished, Albert died in Hungary, in Oc- 
tober, 1439, m the 42d year of his age. He left one son, La- 
dislas, an infant, bom a few days after his death. 

The Electors again met, and in February, 1440, unani- 
mously chose Albert’s cousin, Frederick of Styria and Carin- 
tbia who after waiting three months before he could make 
Tip li2s mind, finally accepted, and was crowned at Aix-Ia-Clia- 
peUe as Frederick HL His indolence, eccentricity and pedantic 
stiffnep seemed to promise just such a woodmi figure-head as 
toe pnnces required .- it is difiScult to im^e any other reason 
for the seldom He was more toan a servant, he was almost 
M abject slave of the Papal power, and his secretary, .Eneas 
Sylinus_(who afterwards became Pope as Pius H.), ruled him 
whoUy in the mterest of the Church of Eome, at a time when 
a majonty of the German princes, and even many of the Bish- 
ops, were end^voring to effect a reformation. 

^ Comcfi at Basel had not adjonmed after concluding 
toe C^pact of Prague with the Hussites. The desire for a 
mn^on of the abuses which had so weakened the spiri- 
tual authority of the Church was strong enough to compel the 


WMi «>a»Heratioii inflaeiiced the Elecfora? Wlat fid iiit ralinr mriiscM 

™ ie! Wlo w=« to ,„a 

e did B* exereiKi WItai aoTemeat -waa agitated, at ths Hina? 
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meiii'bcrs to discuss plans of reform. Their course was so 
distasteful to the Pope, Eugene lY., that he threatened to excom- 
municate the Council, which, in return, deposed him and elec- 
ted Amadeus 5 Duke of Savoy, who took the name of Pope 
Felix T. The prospect of a new schism disturbed the Chris- 
tian world; many of the reigning princes refused to recognize 
Eugene unless he would grant entire freedom to the Church 
in Germany, and he would have probably been obliged to 
yield, but for tbe help extended to him by Frederick III., 
under the influence of dEneas Sylvius. The latter, who wns 
no less nnscmpulous than cunning, succeeded in destroying 
the work of reform in its very beginning. By the Concordat 
of Tienna, in 1448, Frederick neutralized the action of the 
Council and restored the Papal authority in its most despotic 
form. Felix ¥. was forced to abdicate, and the Conncil of 
jgasel — ^which had meanwhile adjourned to Lansanne — was 
finally dissolved, after a session of 17 years. 

In his political course, duriBg this time, Frederick IIL was 
equally infamous, but less successful. After making a tem- 
porary arrangement with Hungary and Bohemia , he deter- 
mined to reconquer the former Hapsburg possessions from the 
Swiss. A quarrel between Zurich and the other Cantons seemed 
to favor his plan; but, not being able to obtain any troops 
in Germany, he applied to Charles YIL of France for 5000 of 
the latter’s mercenaries. As Charles, with the help of Joan 
D’Arc, the Maid of Orleans, had just victoriously concluded 
his war with England, he had plenty of men to spare; so, in- 
stead of 5,000, he sent 30,000, under the command of the 
Dauphin. This force marched into Switzerland, and was met, 
on the 26th of August, 1444, at St. James, near Basel, by an 
army of 1600 devoted Swiss, every man of whom fell, after a 
battle which lasted ten hours. The French were so crippled 
and discouraged that they turned hack and for months after- 


WEat liappened at tlie Coxntcil of Basel? What did the Tope thx^teii? 
What did the Cotmcil then do? WThat course did the prmces tahe? Who 
assisted Tope Eugene TV,? What *was effwjied at Vienna, and when? What 
WMB ttift end of the matter? What did Ereiderick IH. next undeTtaice? Where 
ffid he apply for troops? What was Charles TH.’s sitnatioii? When and 
ffce !|*r8iich meet the Swiss? What was the result ? 
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wards laid waste Baden and Alsatia ; so tiiat only German ter- 
ritory suffered by this transaction. 

Tbe Snabian cities, inspired by tbe heroic attitude of Ibe 
Swiss, now made another attempt to protect themselves against 
the encroachment of the reigning princes upon their ancient 
rights. For two years a fierce war was waged between them 
and the latter, who were headed by the Hohenzollern Count, 
Albert Achilles of Brandenbnrg, The struggle came to an 
end in 1450, and so greatly to the disadvantage of the cities 
that the people of Schafihausen annexed themselves and their 
territory to Switzerland. The following year, as there was a 
temporary peace, Frederick HL undertook a journey to Italy, 
with an escort of 3,000 men. His object was to be crowned 
Fmperor at Borne, and the Pope could not refuse the request 
of such an obedient servant, especially after tbe latter had 
kissed his foot and appeared publicly as his groom. He was 
the last German Emperor w'ho amused the Boman people by 
playing such a part. During the year he spent in Italy he 
avoided Milan, and made no attempt to claim, or even to sell, 
any of the former Imperial rights. 

Disturbances in Hungary and Bohemia hastened Ms return 
to Germany. Both countries demanded that he should give up 
the boy Ladislas, son of Albert n,, whom he still kept with him. 
In Bohemia George Podiebrad, a Hussite nobleman, was at the 
head of the government ; in Hungary the ruler was John Hu- 
nyadi (often called Hiinniades by English historians), one of 
the most heroic and illustrious characters in Hungarmn an- 
nals. The Emperor was compelled to give up Austria at once 
to Ladislas, who, at the age of 16, was also chosen king of 
Hungary and Bohemia. But he died soon afterwards, in 1457, 
and thenMattMas Coiwinus, the son of Hunyadi, was elected 
king by the Hungarians, and George Podiebrad by the Bohe- 
mians. Even Austria, which Frederick attempted to retain, 


WTiat fid the Erencli do afiarwariis? What attempt did the Smhiao Ci- 
ties How long was the war, and how fid It icrmiaatel Beacxihe 

Fiedeiick HIJs journey to Italy. How did he hehsTe there? Wlmt xB«iled 
Mm? What was demanded? Who gOTcraed in Bohemia? Who in Hnagary ? 
What was the Emperor forced to do? What folowed the deaah of lAfislMf 
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passed partly into tlie liands of Ms brother Albert. The 
German princes looted on well-pleased, and saw tbe power of 
the Hapsbnrg bonse diminisbed; only its old ally, tbe bouse of 
Hobenzollem, still exhibited an active friendship for Frede- 
rick IIL 

The condition of tbe Empire, at this time, was most deplo- 
rable. While France, England and Spain were increasing their 
power by better political organization, Germany was weakened 
by an almost nnbroken series of internal wars. Tbe 340 in- 
dependent Dates, Bishops, Counts, Abbots, Barons and Cities, 
fought or made peace, leagued themselves together or separa- 
ted, just as they pleased. So wanton became the spirit of de- 
struction that Albert Achilles of Brandenburg openly declared : 
** Conflagration is the ornament of war,” — and the people de- 
scribed one of Ms campaigns by saying: ‘^Tbey can read at 
night, in Franconia.” Frederick IE. called a number of Is^a- 
tional Diets, but as be never attended any, tbe smaller rulers 
soon followed Ms example. Although the Turks began to ra- 
vage tbe borders of Styna and CariutMa, and carried away 
thousands of tbe inhabitants as slaves, be spent Ms time in 
Austria, quarrelling with bis brother Albert, and intriguing 
alternately with tbe Hungarians and tbe Bohemians, in tbe at- 
tempt to secure for Mm self the crowns worn by MattMas Cor- 
vinus and George Podiebrad. 

Along the Baltic shore the growth of the German element 
was checked, and almost destroyed. After its crashing defeat 
at Tannenberg, tbe German Order not only lost its power, but 
its liberal and intelligent character. It began to impose heavy 
taxes on the cities, and to rule with greater harshness the po- 
pulation under its sway. The result was a combined revolt of 
the cities and the country nobility, who compelled the Order 
to grant them a constitution, guaranteeing the rights for which 
they contend^. They purchased Frederick IH/s consent to 
tMs measure for 54,000 gold florins. Soon afterwards, bow- 


How diS tbe German princ^^ act? What was the condition of tbe cotm- 
trj? How many small powers were tiiere, and what did they do? Gire two 
lllastmeons of the state of things. What was Frederick IH-’a course. What 
did to attenpt? What happened in the ISTorth? How had the German Ordef 
Wliat was done by the cEies and nobles? 
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ever, the Order paid the Emperor SOjCXX) gold florins to with- 
draw his consenl^ Then the citi^ and nobles, exasperated at 
this treachery, rose again, and <alled the Poles to their help- 
The Order appealed to the Empire, but reoeiTed no assistance : 
it was defeatei and its territory OTernm ; W^-Pmssia was 
annexed to Poland, which held it for three centuries after- 
wards, and East-Pmssia, detached: completely fk)m the Em- 
pire, was left as a little German island, surrounded by Slavonic 
races. The responsibility for this serious loss to Germany, as 
wen as for the internal anardiy and barbarity which prevailed, 
rests directly upon the Electors, who selected Frederick HI. 
precisely because they knew his (diaracter, and who never at- 
tempted to depose him, during his long and miserable rdlgn of 
53 years. 

Germany was also seriously threatened on the west, not 
by France, but by the sudden growth of a new power which 
was equally dangerous to France. This was the Duchy of 
Burgundy, which in the wnrse of a hundred years had grown to 
the dimensions of a kingdom, and was now strong enough to 
throw off the dependency of the territories it embraced, to 
France on iiie one ride, and to Ihe German Empire on the 
other. The foundation of its growih was laid in 1363, when 
king John of France made Ms fourth son, 4^ed PMlip the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and the latter, by marrying the Countess 
Margaret of Flanders, extended his territory to the mouth of 
the Khine, He died in 1404, and was suo^eeded by his grand- 
son, Philip the Good, who extended ihe sway of Burgundy, by 
purchase, inheritance, or force of arms, over all Belgium and 
Holland, so that it then reached from the Bhine to ihe liHOrth 
Sea- His court was one of the most splendid in Europe, and 
during Ms reign of 63 years Flanders became the rival of Italy 
in wealtii, arcMteeture and the fine arts. 

PMlip tee Good died in 1467, and was su«»eded by Ms 
son, Charles ihe Bold, a man whose boldness was Ms only 
virtue. He was rash, vindictive, and almost irmnely ambi- 


How lid the Order oppose them? Xtesssrihewhat folicnred. Who was ms- 
poasihle for tMa? How, else, was feramiiy ihieateawi? How had BiixgiiBdy 
tacxessed? Who founded its power, when, asid howf How WM it fwrtlwr 
extended? What was the character of Philip’s Conii? 
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tians ; and iiie only purpose of Ms life seems to have been to 
extend Ms territory to the Alps and the Moliterranean, to gain 
possession of Lorraine and Aisatia, and thus to found a king- 
dom of Burgundy, almost corr^ponding to that given to Lo- 
tbar by the Treaty of Verdun, in 843. (See Chapter XIL) 
He first acquired additional territory in Belgium, then took a 
mortgage on ail Hie possessions of the Hapsburgs in Aisatia and 
Baden, by making a loan to Sigismund of Tyrol. Frederick HI. 
not only permitted these transactions, but met Charles at Tre- 
ves in 1473 to arrange a marriage between the latter’s only 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy, and his own son, Maximilian. 
Daring the visit, wMch lasted two months, Charles the Bold 
displayed so much pomp and splendor that the Emperor, un- 
able to make an equal show, finally left without saying good- 
bye. The interests of Germany did not move him , but when 
his personal vanity was touched, he was capable of acrion. 

For a short time, Frederick exMbited a little energy and 
mtelHgence. In order to secure ike alliance of tbe Swiss, who 
were equally threatened by the designs of Charles the Bold, 
he concluded a Perpetual Peace with them , relinquishing for- 
ever the claims of the house of Hapsburg to authority over 
any pari of their territory. The cities of Aisatia and Baden 
advanced money to Sigismund of Tyrol, to pay his debt, and 
when Charles the Bold nevertheless refused to give up Aisatia 
and part of Lorraine, which he had seized in the meantime, 
war w^as declared against him. Louis XL of France, eqnally 
jealous of Burgundy, favored the movement, hut took no active 
part in it. Although Charles was driven out of Aisatia, and 
faS^ to take the city of Xeuss after a siege of ten months, 
he succeeded in negotiating a peace, by offeriug a trace of 
nine jmrs to Louis Xi and promising his daughter’s hand to 
Frederick’s son, Maximilian. In this treaty the Emperor, who 
had perauaded Switzerland and Lorraine to become his allies, 
infamously gave them up to Charles the Bold’s revenge. 


"Wliat were Charles the BoM^s character and aims? What were his Srst 
measures? Whea did Frederick HI. meet him, and with what object? How 
did the forBoter act? What policy did Frederick next adopt? Under what 
idrcoiBBtaacM was war declared? How did Charles procure peace? How 
were Swifc®«:laiid and Loiraiiie treated? 
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The latter instantly seized the whole of Lorraine, trans- 
ferred Ms capital from Brussels to Haney, and, considering 
his future kingdom secured, prepared first to punish the Swiss. 
He collected a magnificent army of 50,000 men, crossed the 
Jura, and appeared before the town of Grandson, on the Lake 
of Xeufchatel. The place surrendered, on condition that the 
citizens shoMd be allowed to leave, unharmed; but Charles 
seized them, hanged a number and threw the rest into the 
lake. By this time the Swiss army, numbering 18,000, ap- 
peared before Grandson. Before beginning the battle, tbey 
fell upon their knees and prayed fervently ; whereupon Charles 
died out: “See, they are begging for mercy, but not one of them 
shall escape!’' For several hours the fight raged fiercely; then 
the horns of the mountaineers — the “bulls of Uri and the cows 
of Unterwalden,” as the Swiss called them — were heard in the 
distance, as they hastened to join their brethren. A panic 
seized the Burgundians j smd after a short and desperate 
struggle they fled, leaving all their camp equipage, 420 can- 
non, and such enormous treasures in the hands of the Swiss 
that the soldiers divided the money by hatfuls. 

This grand victory occurred on the 3d of May, 1476. 
Charles made every effort to retrieve his fortunes: he called 
fresh troops into the field, reorganized his army, and on the 
22d of June again met the Swiss near the little town and lake 
of Moral The battle fought there resulted in a more crush- 
ing defeat than that of Grandson: 15,CK)0 Burgundians were 
left dead upon the field. The aid wMch the Swiss had begged 
the German Empire to give them had not been granted, hut 
it was not needed. Charles the Bold seems to have become 
partially insane after this overthrow of Ms ambitious plans. 
He refused the proffered mediation of Frederick III. and the 
Pope, and endeavored to resume the war. In the meantime 
Duke Eene of Lorraine had recovered Ms land, and when 
Charles marched to retake Haney, the Swiss allied themselves 


Wliat was Ciailes’s coarsef How did he open tlie campaign ? How did 
he treat tiie people of Gmadson? How many Swiss opposed him? Describe 
t!te battle. What were the losses of the Burgundians? When did the -victory 
o«sar? When and where did Charles again meet the Swiss? What was the 
of ae hattla? Whut effect had it upon him? What was his coarse? 
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with the former. A final battle was fonght before the walls 
of Il^ancj, in January, 1477. After the defeat and flight of 
the Burgundians, the body of Charles was found on the field, 
so covered with blood and mud as scarcely to be recognized. 

Up to this time, the German Empire had d.ways <daiined 
that its jurisdiction extended over Switzerland, but bencefortb 
no effort was ever made to enforce it. The little communities 
of free people, who had defied and humiliated Austria, and 
now, within a few months, crushed the splendid and haughty 
house of Burgundy, were left alone, an eyesore to the neigh- 
boring princes, but a hope to their people. The Hapsburg 
dynasty, nevertheless, profited by the fall of Charles the Bold. 
Mary of Burgundy gave her hand to Maximilian, in 1477, and 
he established his court in Flanders. He was both handsome 
and intellectually endowed , and was reputed to he the most 
accomplished knight of his day. Louis XI. of France attempted 
to gain possession of those provinces of Burgundy which had 
French population, but was signally defeated by Maximilian 
in 1479. Three years afterwards, however, when Mary of 
Burgundy was killed by a fall ftom her horse, the cities of 
Bruges and Ghent, instigated by France, dahned the guar- 
dianship of her two diildren, Philip and Margaret, the latter 
of whom was sent to Paris to be educated as the bride of the 
Dauphin. A war ensued which lasted nntii 1485, when Maxi- 
milian was reluctantly acxsepted as Eegent of Flanders 

While these events were taking place, Fredmidk HL was 
involved in a quarrel with Matthias Gorvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, who easily succeeded in driving him ftom Tienna, and 
then from Austria. Still the German princes looked carelessly 
on, and the weak old Emperor wandered from one to the other, 
everywhere received as an unwelcome guest. In 1486 he 
cdled a Diet at Frankfort, and endeavored, but in vmn, to 
procure a union of the fore® of the Empire againsfe Hun^uy, 


Wlmt Imppcneji next? Wliea. was ilie final b»t£le and wbrar®-? 

Wbat wzB now tbe positioii of Switzerlaad ? How did tie Hjapataig' 
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All tliat was accomplislied was Maximilian’s election as King 
of Germany. Immediately after being crowned at Aix-la- 
Cbapefle, lie made a formal demand on MattMas Coiwinns for 
the surrender of Austria. Before any further steps could be 
takenj be was recalled to Flanders by a new rebellion, which 
lasted for three years. 

Frederick III., deserted on all sides, and seeing the Haps- 
bnrg possessions along the frontiers of Austria and Tyrol 
threatened by Bavaria, finally appealed to the Snabian cities 
for help. He succeeded in establishing a new Suabian League, 
which was composed of 22 free cities, the Count of Wurtem- 
berg and a number of independent nobles- A force was raised, 
with which he first marched to the relief of Maximilian, who 
had been taken and imprisoned at Bruges and was threatened 
with death. The undertaking was successful: Maximilian was 
released, and in 1489 his anthority was established over all 
the Netherlands. 

The next step was to rescue Austria from the Hungarians. 
An interview between Frederick IIL and Mattbias Corvinus 
was arranged, but before it could take place the latter died, 
in April, 1490. Maximilian, with the troops of the Suabian 
League, retook Vienna, and even advanced into Hungary, the 
crown of which country he claimed for himself, but was forced 
to conclude peace at Presburg, the following year, without 
obtaining it. Austria, however, was completely restored to 
the house of Hapsburg, 

Before the year 1491 came to an end, Maximilian suffered 
a new humiliation. The last Duke of Brittany (in Western 
France) had died, leaving, like Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
a single daughter, Anna, as Ms only heir. Maximilian, who 
had been a widower since 1482, applied for her hand, which 
she promised to ‘him: the marriage ceremony was even per- 
formed hy prosy. But Charles VIH. of France, although be- 
trothed to Maximilian’s young dangbter, Margaret, now 14 
years old, saw in thm new alliance a great danger for his king- 


Wltai "wm done by tie Diet ? "WTiat were Maximilian’s moTements ? To 
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dom; so lie prevented Anna from leaving Brittany, married 
her himself, and sent Margaret home to Austria. Maximilan 
entered into an alliance with Henry YII. of England, secured 
the support of the Suabian Leagne, and made w-ar upon 
France. The -^Netherlands, nevertheless, refused to aid him; 
wherenpon Henry YIL withdrew from the alliance, and the 
matter was settled by a treaty of peace in 1493, which left 
the duchy of Burgundy in the hands of France. 

Frederick HI. had already given up the government of 
Germany (that is, what little he exercised) to his son. He 
settled at linz and devoted his days to religion and alchemy. 
He had a habit of thrusting back bis right foot and closing 
the doors behind him with it; hut one day, kicking out too 
violently, he so injured his leg that the physicians were obliged 
to amputate it. This accident hastened Ms death, wMch took 
place in August, 1493. He was 78 years old, and had reigned 
53 years, wretchedly enough — but of this fact he was not 
aware. He evidently considered himself a great and successful 
monarch. All Ms books were stamped with the vowels, A. E. 
1. 0. U. — ^which was a mystery to every one, until the meaning 
was discovered after Ms death. The letters are the initials of 
the words, Alles Erdreich 1st Oesferrdck Unferthan, ‘‘All 
Earth is subject to Austria”! 

Two events occurred during Frederick’s reign, one of wMch 
illustrated the declining power of the Eoman Ghnrdi, while fee 
other, unnoticed in the concision of civil war, was d^lin^ to 
be the cMef weapon for the overthrow of the pdestly power. 
The first of these was the fell of the Ifestem Empire, when 
SultanMohammedlL conquered Constantinople in 1453. Al- 
though this catastrophe had been long foreseen, the news of it 
nevertheless created a powerful excitement thronghout Europe. 
One- fourth of the zeal expended on any one of the Crusades 
would have saved Turkey to Christendom: the German Em- 
pire, alone, could have easily repelled the Ottoman invasion; 


DeacriB© M'axiniSliaii.’s 111120:1113.11011. How dii. B© attarapi ito wrem^ it? 
WSea, and Bow, was tb© ©oniici settled? How wexe Fxedeiick’s last jmm 
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long Bad Be reigned ? How were Bis Boots lettered ? Wli»t wsb iBe first ol 
two great events dmiiig Bis reign? 
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but eadi petty niler tbonglit only of liimself , and tbe Popes 
were solely interested in preventing the Eeformation of the 
Chareh- The latter, now — especially Pius II. (JEneas Sylvius) 
— were very eager for a new Crusade for the recovery of Con- 
stantinople; there was much talk, but no action, and finahy 
even the talk ceased. 

The other event was a simple invention, which is chiefly 
remarkable for not having been made long before. The great 
use of cards for gambling first led to the employment of woo- 
den blocks, upon whidi the figures were cut and lien printed 
in colors. 'W'ood-engraving, of a rude kind, gradually came into 
use, and as early as the year 1420 Lawrence Coster, of Harlem, 
in Holland, produced entire books, each page of which was en- 
graved upon a single block. But John Gutenberg, of hlayence, 
about the year 1436, originated the plan of casting movable' 
types and siting them together to form words. His chief 
d^culty was in discovering a proper metal of winch to cast 
them, and a kind of ink which would give a dear impression. 
Paper made of linen had already been in use, in Germany, for 
about 130, years. ^ 

Gutenberg was poor, and therefore took a man named Fust, 
who had conriderabie means, as his partner. They completed 
the first printing-press in 1440, but several more years elapsed 
before the invention achieved any result. There was a 
quarrel between the two; Gutenberg withdrew, and Fust took 
his own assistant , Peter Schoefier as partner in the former’s 
plac^ Schoefier discovered ike right eombinaiion of metal for 
the types, as well as an excellent ink. In 1457 appeared the 
fijret printed book, a Latin palter; in 1461 the Latin Bible, 
and two y^rs afterwards a German Bible. These Bibles are 
m^terpiw^s of the printer’s art: they were sold at from 30 to 
60' goM florins a copy, whidb was just one - tenth the cost of a 
written Bible at that time. The art was at first kept a pro- 


How aigM ii liaTfs been preTented? Was anytMng done? What was the 
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The clergy, asd especially the monks, would lia¥e op- 
pressed the art, if they had been able- It took awBj from the 
latter the profitable biisiness of copying nmniisicript ' works, 
and it placed within the reach of the people the knowMge, of 
the former had preserved the monopoly. By the simple 
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found secret, and the people snpposed that the books were 
produced by magic, as they were multiplied so rapidly and 
sold so cheaply; but when Mayent^ was taken by Adolf of 
INassan, in 1462, during one of the caYil wars, the iiiYention 
became known to the world, and printing-presses were soon 
established in Holland, Italy and England. 
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Invention of movable types, tbe darkness of centuries began 
to recede from tbe world : tbe life of tbe Middle Ages grew 
faint and feeble, and a migbty, irresistible change swept over 
tbe minds and babits of men. But tbe rulers of that day, great 
or little, were tbe last persons to suspect that any sncb change 
was at band. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

GEEMANT, BUEES^G- THE EEIGK OE MAXIMILIiJS' E 

(1493—1519.) 

Maximilian I. as Man and Emperor. — Tbe Diet of 1495, at "Worms. — Tbe Fer- 
pefcaal F^ce Bediared. — Tbe Impmdal Court. — ^Marriage of Fbilip of BEapa- 
bujg to Joanna of Spain.— W ax wWk S-witzerland. — March to Italy, — BeagTze 
against Vemice.— Tbe ‘‘Holy against France.— Tbe Diet of 1512.— 

Tbe Enjpire divided into Ten Districts.— Eevolts of tbe Feasants.— Tbe 
*‘BoBd-Sliod* and “Foor Konrad.”— Change in Military service.— Character 
of Maxiisoliaa’s Eedgn. — The Cities of Germany. — ^Tbeir Wealth and Arcbi- 
tectnre. 1 — Tbe Order of the “Holy Tebm.”— Other Changes under Maxi- 
m ili an .— East Years of his Eeign.— Bis Death. 

As Maximilian had been elected in 1486, be began to 
exerdse the Ml Imperial power, without any further forma- 
lities, after bis father’s death. For tbe first time ^ce tbe 
death of Henry YII. in 1313, tbe Germans bad a popular Em- 
peror. They were at last weary of tbe prevailing disorder 
and insecurity, and partly consdons that ibe power of tbe 
Empre dedined, while that of France, Spain, and even 
Poland, bad greatly increased. Therefore they brought tbem- 
seiv« to submit to tbe authority of an Emperor who was in 
every resp«^ stronger than any of the Electors by whom be 
bad. been chosen. 

Maximilian bad all tbe qualities of a great ruler ^ except 
prudence and foresight. He was tall, finely-formed, with re- 
markably handsome features, clear blue eyes, and blolad hair 


Mj&w ^d Maxim ilian begin to leign? What was felt and desired in Gei- 
mxBft "What wem fee Emperoi*s qualities? 
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falHng in ringlets upon liis siionl«iers; Repossessed great mus- 
cular strength, Ris body was developed by constant exercise, 
and Re was one of the boldest, braTest and most skilful knights 
of Ris day, WRile 


Ris bearing was 
stately and digni- 
fied, bis Rabits were 
simple: Re often 
marched on foot, 
carrying Ris lance, 
at the Read of Ris 
troops, and was 
able to forge Ris ar- 
mor and temper Ris 
sword, as well as 
weartRem. Yet Re 
was also well-edu- 
cated, possessed a 
taste for literature 
and tRe arts, and 
became sometRing 
of a poet in ids 
later yeara. Unlike 
Ris avaricious pre- 
decessors, Re was 
generous even to 
prodigality; Rut, 
iiiReriting Ris fa- 
ther’s eccentricity 
of character, Re 
was wRimsicml, li- 
able to act from 



impulse instead of 
reflection , head- 
strong and impatient. If Re Rad been as wise as Re was honest 
and well-meaning, Re might Rave regenerated G-ennany. 

TRe commencement of Ris reign was signalized by two 


WiiAt was personal ai^eaiance? Eis Bearing, liabits and still? W'iat 
of Ms intalligeiice? Wlmt were Ms impsarfecMons ? 
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tiireateniiig events. The Turks were renewing tkeir invasions, 
fmd boldly advancing into Oarmtida, between Vienna and tbe 
Adriatic; Charles YUI. of France bad made himself master of 
Naples, and was apparently bent on conquering and annexing 
all of Italy. MaxiTnilian had just married Blanca Maria Sforza, 
niece of the reigningDnke of Milan, which city, with others 
in Lombardy, and even the Pope — forgetting their old enmity 
to the German Empire — demanded his assistance. He called 
a Diet, which met at Worms in 1495 ; but many of the princes, 
both spiritual and temporal, had learned a little wisdom, and 
they were unwilling to interfere in matters outside of the Em- 
pire until something had been done to remedy its internal 
condition* Berthold^ Archbishop of Mayence, Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony, John Cicero of Brandenburg, and Eberhard 
of the Beard, first Puke of Wurt^berg, with many of the free 
cities, insisted so strongly on the restoration of order, security, 
and the establishment of laws which shonld guarantee peace, 
that the Emperor was forc^ to comply. For fourteen weeks 
the question was discussed with the greatest earnestness : the 
opposition of many princes and nearly the whole class of nobles 
was overcome, and a Perpetual National Peace was proclaimed. 
By this measure, the right to use force was prohibited to all; 
the feuds which had desolated the land for a thousand years 
were ordered to be suppressed; and ail disputes were referred 
to an Imperial Court, permanently established at Frankfort, 
and composed of 16 Councillors. It was also agreed that the 
Piet should meet annually, and remain in session for one month, 
io order to insure the uninterrupted enforcement of its de- 
crees. A proposition to appoiot an Imperial Council of State 
(^uiTOlent to a modem “Ministry^’), of 20 members, which 
should have power, in cert^ <^ses, to act in the Emperor’s 
name, was rejected by Maximilian, as an assault upon his per- 
sonal rights. 

Although the decree of Perpetual Peace could not be car- 


Wliat signaliaed tlie of his reign? Who asked Ms assistance? 

Wien and where did the Diet meet? "What was the feeling of its members ? 
Who demanded the restoration of order? Eow long was the matter dis- 
What was proclaimed ? What were its provisions? WTiat change 
wa* laado in 12ie Diet? Wliat proposition was made, and whj refnsed? 
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ried into effect immedmtelj’, it was not a dead letter, as all 
former decrees of idie Mud Jiad been. Maxiinilian bound Mm- 
self, in the most solemn manner, to r^pect tiie new arrange- 
ments, and there were now se¥erai honest and iniell%ei 2 t 
print^s to assist him. One difficulty was the wUectioii of a 
government tax, called ‘Hhe common penny,’’ to support the 
expenses of the Imperial Conrtb Such a tax had been for the 
first time imposed daring -^je war with the Hussites, hut Teiy 
little of it was then paid. Even now, when the object of it 
was of such importance to the whole people, several years 
elapsed before the Court could he permanently established. 
The annual sessions of the Diet, also, were much less effective 
than had been anticipated: princes, priests and dties were so 
accustomed to a selfish independence, that they could not yet 
work together for the general good. 

Defore the Diet at Worms adjourned, it agreed to furnish 
the Emperor with 9,000 men, to he employed in Italy against 
the French, and afterwards against the Turks on the Austrian 
frontier. Charles ¥111. retreated from Italy, on hearing of 
this measure, yet not rapidly enough to avoid being defeated, 
near Parma, by the combined Germans and Milanese. In 1496 
Sigismund of Tyrol died, and all the Hapsburg lands came 
into Maximilian’s possession. The same year, he mamed his 
son Philip, then 18 years old and accepted as Begent by the 
Netherlands, to Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa^ 
bella of Castile- The other heirs to the Spanish -ihrone died 
soon afterwards, and when Isabella followed them, in 1504, 
she appointed Philip and Joanna her successors. The pride and 
influence of the house of Hapsburg were greatly increased by 
this marriage, hut its consequences were most disastrous to 
Germany, for Philip’s son was Charles Y. 

The next years of Maximilian’s reign were disturb^, and, 
on the whole, unfortunate for the Empire. An attempt to 
apply the decrees of the Diet of Worms to Switzerlanii brought 

How WM tbe Perpetual Peace receiTcd? Wiat difSealiy wm fiter*? Wlsat 
jpreTeated tie I>iei from bemg" eSectiTe? “W'iiat else did it do, at Worass? 
Wias was Claries 'V TTT. ’*a coirae? How ^se -waB Haadmlliaa sireagllaemedt 
To wiiom did he jmsary bos? Vvisat was tie result of tliis manias? 
Who was PMHp’s soa? Wliat was fortlier reigsf 
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;>n a war, wliicli, after occasiomiig tlie destrnction of 2,000 
village and castles, and tlie loss of 20,000 Eves, resulted in 
tile Emperor formally acknowledging the independence of 
Switzerland, in a treaty concluded at Basel in 1499. Then 
Louis XIT. of France captured Milan, interfered secretly in a 
war concerning the succession, which broke out in Bavaria, 
and bribed various German princes to act in his interest, when 
Maximilian called upon the Diet to assist him in making war 
upon France. After having with much difficulty ohiained 
I2,CK)0 men, the Emperor marched to Italy, intending to re- 
place the Sfoiza family in Milan and then he crowned by Pope 
Julius n. in Borne. But the Yenetians stopped him at the 
outset of the expedition, and he was forced to return inglori- 
ously to Germany. 

Maximilian’s next step was another example of his want 
of judgment in political matters. In order to revenge himself 
upon Yenice, he gave up his hostility to France, and in 1508^ 
became a party to the League of Gambray, xmiting with France, 
Sp^ and the Pope in a determined effort to destroy the Ve- 
netian BepuhHc. The war, which was bloody and harharons, 
even for those times, lasted three years. Yenice lost, at the 
outset, Trieste, Verona, Padua and the Bomagna, and seemed 
on the verge of ruin, when Maximilian suddenly left Italy 
with his army, offended, it was said, at the refusal of the 
French knights, to fight side by side with his German troops. 
The Venetians then recovered so much of their lost ground 
that they purchased the alliance of the Pope, and finally of 
Spain. A new alliance, called ‘‘the Holy League,” was formed 
against France; and Maximilian, after continuing to support 
liuis XS. a while longer, finally united with Henry VII. of 
England in joining it. But Louis XII., who was a far better 
diplomatist than any of Ms enemies, succeeded, after he had 
si^ered many inevitable leases, in dissolving this powerful 
combination. He married the sister of Henry of England, 


Btesexfba ite conflict mtli SwiteerlancL How did Iionis XU. of Franco 
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yielded Xavarre and Xaples to Spain, promised money to the 
Swiss, and held out to Maximilian the prospect of a manriage 
which would give Milan to the Hapshnrgs. 

Thus the greater part of Europe was for yeara convulsed 
with war ihiefly "because instead of a prudent and intdligent 
national power in Germany, there was an unsteady and 
citable/aiiiily leader, whose first interest was the advantage of 
his house. After such sacrifices of blood and treasure, such 
disturbance to the development of industry, art and knowledge 
among the people, the same confusion prevailed as before. 

Before the war came to an end, another general Diet 
met at Cologne, in 1512, to complete the organization commen- 
ced in 1495* Private fends and acts of retaliation had not 
yet been suppressed, and the Imperial Council was working 
under great disadvantages, both from the want of money and 
the difficulty of enforcing obedience to its decisions. The Em- 
peror demanded the creation of a permanent military force, 
which shonld he at the service of the Empire; but this was 
almost unanimously refused. In other respects, the Diet 
showed itself both willing and earnest to complete the work 
of pea(^ and order. The whole Empire was divided into ten 
Districts, each of which was placed under the Jurisdiction of a 
Judicial Chief and Board of Councilloi^ whcse duty it to see 

that the decrees of the Diet and the Judgments of the Imperial 
Court were obeyed. 

The Districts were as follows: 1. — The AusteiAs, un- 
bracing aH the lands governed by the Hapsbur^, from the 
Danube to the Adriatic, with the Tyrol, and mm^ territory on 
the Upper Rhine : Bohemia, Silesia and Hungary were not in- 
cluded. 2. — The Bavaeiah, comprising the divisions on both 
sides of the Danube, and the bishopric of Salzburg. S. — The 
SuABiAE", made up of no less than 90 spiritual and temporal 
prhicipaiities, including Wurtemberg, Baden, HohenzoBera, 
and the bishoprics of Augsburg and Constance- 4. — The 
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Fbaucojoah, embracing the Brandenburg possessions, Ans- 
bacb and Baireutb, with Xuremberg and the bishoprics of 
Bamberg, Wiirzburg, <fcc. 5- — The UppEB-KHEinsH, compris- 
ing the Palatinate, Hesse, llTassau, the bishoprics of Basel, 
Strasbnrg, Speyer, Worms, &c., the free cities of the Rhine as 
far as Frankfort, and a number of petty States. 6 . — The 
EiiBCTobaii-Rhenish, with the Archbishoprics of the Palati- 
nate, Mayenoe, Treves, Cologne, and the principality of Am- 
herg. 7 . — ^The BuEG-mo>iA 2 !-, made up of 21 States, four of 
them dukedoms and eight countships. 8. — The Westphalias-, 
with the dukedoms of Jiilich, Cleves and Berg, Oldenburg, 
part of Friesland, and 7 bishoprics. 9. — The Loweb Saxok. 
embracing the dukedoms of Brunswiek-Liineburg, Saxe-Lauen- 
burg, Holstein and Mecklenburg, the Archbishoprics of Magde- 
burg and Lubeck, the free cities of Bremen, Hamburg and 
Luheck, and a number of smaller States. 10.— The TJppbb 
Saxoe', including the Electorates of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
thedukedom of Pomerania, the smaller States of Anhalt, Schwarz- 
bnrg, Mansfeld, Reuss, and many others of less importance. 

TMs division of Germany into districts had the external 
appearance of an orderly political arrangement; but the States, 
great ami little, had been too long accustomed to having their 
own way. The fact that an independent baron, like Franz von 
Sickingen, could stiU disturb a large extent of territory for a 
number of years, shows the weakness of the new national 
power. Moreover, nothing seems to have been done, or even 
attempted, by the Diet, to protect the agricultural population 
from the absolute despotism of the landed nohihty. In Al- 
salaa^ as mrly as 1493, there was a general revolt of the pea- 
sanfe (caHed by ihem the Bmid-shoe)^ which was not sup- 
preyed until much blood had been shei It excited a spirit 
of reAtanm throughout all Southern Germany. In 1514, 
Duke UInc of Wuitemherg undertook to replenish his treasury 
by using fk,lse weighfe and measures, and provoked the com- 
mon people to rise against him. They formed a society, to 


TieKilfi? Tlie Sixili? The SeTenih? The Eighth? The Ninili? Tim 
Tmth? WTmi showed the -weahiiess of the national power? What 414 fe® 
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wMcIi they gaxe the Bame of “Poor Konrad,” which hecame 
so threatening that, although it was iinallj crashed by violence, 
it compelled the reform of many flagrant evils and showed 
even the most arrogant rulers that there were bonn^ to 
tyranny. 

But, althongh the feudal system was still in &e obli- 
gation to render military service, formerly belonging to it, was 
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nearly at an end. The use of cannon, and of a rude kind of mns- 
tet, had become general in war: heavy armor for man and horse 
was becoming not only useless, bnt dangeroas; and the Murage 
of the soldier, not Ms bodily strength or liislm%htly accomplish- 
ments, constituted Ms value in the fleid. The Swiss had set Mie 
example of ftunishing good troops to whoever would pay for 
them, and a similar dass, csdling themselves Lamis'k.meAie 


Wbat -wai tMs gocietj, and its fete? Wimt oblgatioa wm s* m. 

«Bd? How was tlMi diajaeter of war dsaoged? 
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(Servants of tlie Country), arose in Germany. The rohber- 
knights, by tliis time, were nearly extinct: when Frederick of 
Hohenzollem began to use artillery against their castles , it 
was evident that their days of plunder were over. The reign 
of Maximilian , therefore, marks an important turning-point 
in German history. It is, at the same time, the end of the 
stormy and struggling life of the Middle Ages, and the begin- 
ning of a new and fiercer struggle between men and their op- 
pressors. Maximilian, in fact, is called in Germany “the Last 
of the Emights.” 

The strength of Germany lay chiefly in the cities, which, 
in spite of their narrow policy towards the country, and their 
jealousy of each other, had at least kept alive and encouraged 
all forms of art and industry, and created a class of learned 
men outside of the Church. While the knighthood of the 
Hohenstaufen period had sunk into corruption and semi-bar- 
harism, and the people had grown more dangerous through 
their ignorance and subjection, the dties had gradually become 
<»ntres of wealth and intelligence. They were adorned with 
splendid works of achitecture; they supported the early poets, 
painters and sculptors: and, when compelled to act in concert 
against the usurpations of the Emperor or the inferior rulers, 
whatever privileges they maintained or received were in favor 
of the middle-class, and therefore an indirect gain to the 
whole people. 

The cities, moreover, exercised an influence over the country 
population, by their markets, fairs, and festivals. The most 
of them were as large and as handsomely built as at present, 
but in times of peace the life within their walls was much 
gayer and more briEiant. Pope Pius 11., when he was secre- 
tary to Frederick IIL as .tineas Sylvius, wrote of them as 
follows: “One may veritably say tbat no people in Europe 
live in cleaner or more cheerful cities than the Germans; their 


WTiat new clasB arose? Wliat put an enS to tlie ro1)l>er-lmigMs ? Wiat 
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gmm&? Over whom did they exermse an influence? What was tlieir size 
sad mffp&xMMm? 
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appearance is as new as if they had only been built yesterday. 
By their commerce they amass great wealth: there is no ban- 
quet at which they do not drink hrom silver cups, no dame 
who does not wear golden ornaments. Moreover the mtizens 
are also soldiers, and each one has a sort of aiseiiM in hia own 
house. The hoys in this country can ride before they can 
and sit firmly in the saddle when the horses are at foE speed: 
the men move in their armor without feeling its weight. Ye- 
riiy, you Germans might he masters of the -worid, as formerly^ 
but for your multitude of rulers, which every wise man has 
always considered an evil!” 

During the fifteenth century a remarkable institution, 
called ‘Hhe Tehm” — or, by the people, **the Holy Yehm” — 
exercised a great authority throughout Xorthem Germany. 
Its members claimed that it was founded by Charlemagne, to 
assist in establishing Christianity among the Saxons ; but it 
is not mentioned before the twelfth century, and the probabil- 
ity is that it sprang up from the effort of the people to pre- 
serve their old democratic organization, in a secret form, after 
it had been overthrown by the reigning princes. The object 
of the Yehm was to enforce impartial justice among all classes, 
and for this purpose it held opeu cou^ for the settlement of 
quarrels and minor offences, while graver crimes were tried at 
night, in places known only to the menbera. The latter were 
sworn to secrecy, and also to implicit obedience to the Judg- 
ments of the courts or the orders of the chiefs, who were c»ll^ 
‘‘Free Counts.” The head-quarters of the Yehm were in West- 
phalia, hut its branches spread over a great part of Germany, 
and it became so powerful during the reign of Frederick III. 
that it even dared to cite Mm to appear before its tribunal. 

In all probability the dread of the power of the Yehm 
was one of the causes wMch induced both Maximilian and. the 
princes to reorganize the Empire. In proportion as ordo: and 
justice began to prevail in Germany, the need of sueh a secaret 
institution grew less; hut about another century elapsed before 
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its courts ceased to be beld. After tliat, it continued to exist 
in Westphalia as an order for mutual assistance, something 
lihe that of the Freemasons. In this form it lingered until 
1838, when the last *’Free Count” died. 

Among the other changes introduced during Maximilian’s 
reign were the estahlishment of a police system, and the in- 
Tention of a postal system by Franz of Taxis. The latter ob- 
tained a monopoly of the post routes throughout Germany, 
and his family, which afterwards became that of Thum and 
Taxis, received an enormous revenue from this source , from 
that time down to the present day. Maximilian himself de- 
voted a great deal of time and study to the improvement of 
aitiilery, and many new forms of cannon, which were designed 
by him, are still preserved in Vienna. 

Although the people of Germany did not share, to any 
great extent, in the passion for travel and adventure which 
followed the discovery of America in 1492 and the circum- 
navigation of Africa in 1498, they were directly affected by 
the changes which took place in the commerce of the world. 
The supremacy of Venice in the South and of the Hanseatic 
League in the North of Europe, began slowly to decline, while 
the powers which undertook to colonize the new lands — Eng- 
land, Spain and Portugal — rose in commercial importance. 

The last years of Maximilian promised new splendors to 
the house of Hapsburg. In 1515 his younger grandson, Fer- 
dinand, married the daughter of Ladislas, king of Bohemia 
and Hungary, whose only son died shortly afterwards , leaving 
Ferdinand heir to the double crown. In 1516, the Emperor’s 
elder grMiiison, Karl, became king of Spain, Sicily and Naples, 
in addition to Burgundy and Flanders, which he held as the 
great-grandson of Charles the Bold. At a Diet held at Augsburg, 
in 1518, Maximilian made great exertions to have Earl elected 
his successor, but failed on account of the opposition of Pope 
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Leo X. and Francis I of France, wliose agents were present 
witii heavy bribes in their pockets. 

Lisappointed and depressed, the Emperor left Angsbnrg, 
and went to Innsbruck, but the latter city refused to enter- 
tain liini until some money which he had borrowed of it should 
be refunded. His strength had been failing for years before, 
and he always travelled with a colSn among Ms baggage. He 
now felt his end approacMng, took up Ms abode in the little 
town of Weis, and devoted bis remaining days to religious 
exercises. There he died, on the 11th of January, 1519, in 
the 60th year of his age. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE EEFOEMATIOX. (1 5 17 — 1546.) 

S£artm Euther.— SigBS of the Coming Eeformation.— Entlaer’s Tontli aad Edu- 
cation. — His Study of the Bible. — His Professorship at Wittenbearg.— Visit 
to Borne.— Tetzel’s Sale of Indulgences.- Luther*s Theses.— His Meeting 
with Cardinal Caaetanus.— Escape from Augsburg.— Meeting with the 
Pope’s Huncio.— Escitem^it in Crermany.— Luther bams the Pope’s BnE.— 
Chaxl^ T. eiected German Emperor. — ^Lather before the Diet at Worms. 

TTia Abduction and Concealment. — He Bebams to Wittenberg. — Progresa 

of the Beformatlon. — The Anabaptists. — rhe Peasanlte’ Wax. — ^Luther’a 
of Translating the Bible.— Leagues For and Against && Befor- 
mation.— Its Features.— The Wars of Charles V.— Diet at Sp^er.— The 
Protestants. — ^Xhe Swiss Beformcr, ZwinglL — His Meeting with Luther.- — 
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Charles V. Invades France.— The Council of Trent.— Luther’s Last Tears. 

—His Death and BuiiaL 

"When the Emperor Maximilian died, a greater man than 
Mmself or any of Ms predecessors on the Imperial throne had 
already begun a far greater work than was ever aasomplMied 
by any political ruler. Out of the ranks of the poor, oppres- 
sed German people arose the chosen Leader who became 
powerful above princes , wbo resisted the first monarch of 
the world, and defeated the Church of Rome after an undis- 


Wha^ happened at the Diet in ISIS? How wai the Emperor xatseived at 
Innsbruck? Whim sad wher® did he die? 
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kirbed reign o£ a tHoasand years. "We must therefore leaye the 
succession of the house of Hapsburg until we have traced the 
life of Martin Luther up to the time of Maximilian’s death. 

The Reformation, which was now so near at hand, already 
existed in the feelings and hopes of a large class of the people. 
The persecutions of the Alhigenses in France, the Waidenses 
in Savoy and the Wickhfdtes in England, the burning of Huss 
and Jerome, and the long ravages of the Hussite war had made 
aU Europe familiar with the leading doctrine of each of these 
sects — that the Bible was the highest authority, the only 
source of Christian truth. Earnest, thinking men in all coun- 
tries were thus led to examine the Bible for themselves, and 
the great dissemination of the study of the ancient languages, 
during the fifteenth century, helped very much to increase the 
knowledge of the sacred volume. Then came the art of print- 
ing, as a most providential aid, making the truth accessible to 
all who were able to read it. 

The long reign of Frederick HI., as we have seen, was a 
period of political disorganization, which was partially correc- 
ted dnring the reign of Maximilian. Internal peace was the 
first great necessity of Germany, and, until it had been estab- 
lished, the people patiently endured the oppressions and 
abuses of the Church of Rome. Mhen they were ready for a 
serious resistance to the latter, the man was also ready to in- 
struct and guide them, and the Church itself furnished the oc- 
casion for a general revolt against its authority. 

Martin Luther, the son of a poor miner, was bom in the 
little &xon town of Eislehen (not far firom the Hartz), on the 
10th of November, 1483* He attended a monkish school at 
Magdeburg, and then became what is called a wandering- 
scholar” — ^ibat is, one who has no certain means of support, 
but chants in the church, and also in the streets for alms — at 
Eisenach, in Thuringia. As a boy he was so earnest, studious 
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and obedient s and gave siicb inteleetnsl promise, that bis 
parents stinted tbemselves in order to save eeongb from tbeir 
scanty earnings to secnre bim a good education. But their 
circumstances gradually improved, and in 1501 they were able 
to send Mm to the University of Erfurt. Four years after- 
wards he was graduated with honor, and delivered a course of 
lectures upon Aristotle. 

Luthers father desired that he should study jurisprudence, 
but Ms thoughts were already turned towards religion. A 
copy of the Bihle in the library of the University excited in 
him such a spiritual struggle that he became seriously ill; and 
he had barely recovered, when, whBe taking a walk with a 
fellow-student, the latter was struck dead by lightning, at Ms 
side. Then he determined to renounce the world, and in spite 
of the strong opposition of his father became a monk of the 
Augustine Order, in Erfurt. He prayed, fasted, and followed 
the most rigid discipline of the order, in the hope of obtaining 
peace of mind, but in vain: he was tormented by doubt and 
even by despair, until he turned again to the Bible. A zealous 
study of the exact language of the Gospels gave Mm not only 
a firm Mth, but a peace and cheerfulness wMch was never 
afterwards disturbed by trials or dangers. 

The Elector, Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, had founded 
a new University at Wittenberg, and sought to obtain com- 
petent professors for it. The Yicar-General of the Augustme 
Order, to whom Luther’s zeal and ability were known, recom- 
mended Mm for one of the places, and in 1508 he be^n to 
lecture in Wittenberg, first on Greek philosophy, and then 
upon theology. His success was so marked that in 1510 he 
was sent by the Order on a special mission to Eome, where 
the corruprious of the Church and the immorality of the Pope 
and Cardinals made a profound and lasting impression upon 
his mind. He returned to Germany, feeling as he never had 
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felt before s tlie necessity of a reformation of tbe Cbnrcb. 
In 1512 be was made Doctor of Theology, and from that time 
forward Ms teacMngs, which were based upon Ms own know- 
ledge of the Bible, began to bear abundant fruit. 

In the year 1517, the Pope, Leo X., famous both for his 
laxurious habits and Ms love of art, found that Ms income 
was not sufficient for his expenses, and determined to increase 
it by issuing a series of absolutions for all forms of ciime, 
even perjury, bigamy and murder. The cost of pardon was 
graduated according to the nature of the sin. Albert, Arch- 
bishop of Alayence, bought the right of selling absolutions in 
Grermany, and appointed as Ms agent a Dominican monk of 
the name of TetzeL The latter began travelling through the 
country like a pedlar, publicly offering for sale the pardon of 
the Roman Church for all varieties of crime. In some places 
he did an excellent business, since many evil men also pur- 
chased pardons in advance for the crimes they intended to 
commit : in other districts Tetzel only stirred up the abhor- 
rence of the people, and increased their burning desire to have 
such enormities suppressei 

Only one man, however, dared to come out openly and 
condemn the Papal trade in sin and crime. TMs was Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther, who, on the 31st of October, 1517, nailed upon 
the door of the Church at Wittenberg a series of 95 theses, 
or theological declarations , the truth of wMch he offered to 
prove, against ail adversaries. The substance of them was 
that the pardon of sins came only from God , and could only 
be purchased by true repentance j that to offer absolutions for 
sale, as Tetzel was doing, was an unchristian act, contrary to 
the genuiiie doctrines of the Church ; and that it could not, 
therefore, have been sanctioned by the Pope. Luther’s object, 
at this time, was not to separate from the Church of Rome, 
but to reform and purify it. 


What happened in 1512, and afiertrards? How did Pope Eeo X. try to in- 
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The 95 ttesesj wiiicli were written in Latin^ were inimedia- 
telj translated, printed, and drculated tlironghont German y. 
Tiiej were followed bj replies, in wbicb tbe action of tbe Pope 
was defended; Liitber was styled a heretic, and threatened 
wnth the fate of Hass. He defended himself in pamphlets, 
which were eagerly read by the people *, and his followers in- 
creased so rapidly that Leo X. , who had sammoned him to 
Piome for trial, finally agreed that he should present himself 
before the Papal Legate, Cardinal Cajetanus, at Augsburg. 
The latter simply demanded that Luther should retract what 
he had preached and written, as being contrary to the Papal 
bulls; whereupon Luther, for the first time, was compelled to 
declare that ‘^the command of the Pope can only be respected 
as the voice of God , when it is not in conflict with the Holy 
Scriptures.” The Cardinal afterwards said: “I will have no- 
thing more to do with that German beast, with the deep eyes 
and the whimsical speculations in his head!” and Luther said 
of him: ‘‘He knew no more about the "Word than a donkey 
knows of harp-playing.” 

The Vicar-General of the Augustines was still Luther’s 
friend, and, fearing that he was not safe in Augsburg, he had 
him let out of the city at daybreak, through a small door in 
the wall, and then supplied with a horse. Having reached 
Wittenberg, w'here he was surrounded with devoted foflowers, 
Frederick the Wise was next ordered to give Mm up. About 
the same time Leo X. declared that the practices assailed by 
Luther were doctrines of the Church, and must be accepted as 
such. Frederick began t5 waver; but the young PMlip 
Melanchthon, Justus Jonas, and other distinguished men con- 
nected with the University exerted their influence, and the 
Elector finally refused the demand. The Emperor Maximilian, 
now near Ms end , sent a letter to the Pope , begging him to 
arrange the difficulty , and Leo X. commissioned bis Xuncio, 
a Saxon nobleman named Earl von Miltitz , to meet Luther. 
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The meeting took place at Altenkurg in 1519: tlie l^nncio, 
who afterwards reported- that he “would not undertake to re- 
move Luther from Germany with the help of lOjOOO soldiers, 
for he had found ten men for him where one was for the Pope” 
— was a mild and conciliatory man. He prayed Luther to 
pause, for he was destroying the peace of the Church, and suc- 
ceeded, by his persuasions, in inducing him to promise to keep 
silence, provided his antagonists remained silent also. 

This was merely a truce, and it was soon broken. Dr. Eck, 
one of the partisans of the Church , challenged Luther’s friend 
and follower, Carlstadt, to a public discussion in Leipzig, and 
it was not long before Luther himself was compelled to take 
part in it. He declared his views with more clearness than 
ever, disregarding the outcry raised against him that he was 
in fellowship with the Bohemian heretics. The struggle, by 
this time, had affected all Germany, the middle class and smal- 
ler nobles being mostly on Luther’s side, while the priests and 
reigning princes, with a few exceptions, were against him. In 
order to defend himself from misrepresentation and justify his 
course, he published two pamphlets, one called “An Appeal to 
the Emperor and Christian Xobles of Germany,” and the 
other, “Concerning the Babylonian Captivity of the Church.” 
These were read by tens of thousands, ail over the country. 

Pope Leo X. immediately issued a bull, ordering all Luther’s 
writings to be burned, excommunicating those who should be- 
lieve in them, and summoning Luther to Borne. This only in- 
creased the popular excitement in Luther’s favor, and on the 
lOth of December, 1520, he took the step which made im- 
possible any reconciliation between himself and the Papal 
power. Accompanied by the Professors and students of the 
University, he had a fire kindled outside of one of the gates 
of Wittenberg, placed therein the books of canonical law and 
various writings in defence of the Pope, and then cast the Pa- 
pal bun into the flames, with the words: “As thou hast tor- 
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mented tie Lord and His Saints, so may eternal flame torment 
and consume thee I’^This was the boldest declaration of war 
e¥er hurled at sach an overwhelming authority ; but the courage 
of this one man soon communicated itself to the people./ The 
knight, Ulric von Hutten, a distinguished scholar, who had 
been crowned as poet by the Emperor Maximilian, openly de- 
clared for Luther: the rebellious baron, Franz von Sickiogen, 
oflered him his castle as a safe place of refuge. Frederick the 
Mlse was now his steadfast friend, and, although the dangers 
which heset him increased every day, his own faith in the 
righteousness of his cause only became firmer and purer. 

By this time the question of electing a successor to Maxi- 
milian had been settled. When the Diet came together at 
Frankfort, in June, 15195 two prominent candidates presented 
themselves, — king Francis L of France, and king Charles of 
Spain, Isaples, Si-jiiy and the Spanish possessions in the newly- 
discovered America. The former of these had no other right 
to the crown than could be purchased by the wagoo-loads of 
money which he sent to Germany ; the latter was the grand- 
son of Maximilian, and also represented, in Ms own person, 
Austria, Burgundy and the Netherlands. Again the old jea- 
lousy of so much power arose among the Electors , and they 
gave their votes to Frederick the Wise, of Saxony. He, how- 
ever, shrank from the burden of the imperial rule, at such a 
time, and declined to accept Then Charles of Spain, who had 
ruined the prospects of Francis 1. by distributing SoOjOOO 
gold florins among the members of the Diet, was elected 
without any further difficulty. The following year he was 
crowned at Aix-ia-Chapelle, and became Earl V. in the list of 
German Emperors. Although he reigned 36 years, he always 
remained a foreigner : he never even learned to speak the 
German language fluently: his tastes and habits were Spanish, 
and his election, at such a crisis in the history of Germany, 


Describe wbat took place. Who ieelarad for Lxxtbsr, aoi stood by Mm? 
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was a crime from the effects of wBicli tlie country did not re- 
cover for three hundred years afterwards. 

Luther wrote to the new Emperor, immediately after the 
election , begging that he might not be condemned unheard, 
and was so earnestly supported by Frederick the Wise, who 
had voted for Charles at the Diet, that the latter sent Luther 
a formal invitation to appear before him at Worms, where a 
new Diet had been called, specially to arrange the Imperial 
Court in the ten districts of the Empire, and to raise a military 
force to drive the French out of Lombardy, which Francis L 
had seized. Luther considered this opportunity “a call from 
God:” he set out from Wittenberg, and wherever he passed 
the people flocked together in great numbers to see him and 
hear him speak. On approaching Worms, one of his friends 
tried to persuade him to turn back, but he answered: “Though 
there were as many devils in the city as tiles on the roofs, yet 
would I go!” He entered Worms in an open wagon, in his 
monk’s di*ess, stared at by an immense concourse of people. 
The same evening he received visits from a number of princes 
and noblemen. 

On the 17th of April, 1521, Luther was conducted by the 
llarshal of the Empire to the City Hall, where the Diet was 
in session. As he was passing through the outer hail, the 
famous knight and general, George von Frundsberg, clapped 
Mm upon the shoulder, with the words: “Monk, monk! thou 
art in a strait, the like of wMch myself and many leaders, in 
the most desperate battles, have never known. ’’Hut if thy 
thoughts are just, and thou art sure of thy cause, go on in 
God’s name, and he of good cheer, He will not forsake theeC>' 
Charles V. is reported to have said , when Luther entered the 
great hall: “That monk will never make a heretic of me!” 
After having acknowledged all Ms writings, Lnther was called 
upon to retract them. He appeared to be somewhat emhar- 


How was lie qaaliSed to reign in Germany? Wliat did Lather write to 
Charles, and how was he answered? Where was the Diet held, and for what 
parpose? What did Lather do? WTjat happened to him on the way? What 
iid lie say, on approaching Worms? What was Ms reception there? When 
MBM be taken before the Diet? What happened in the outer hall? What did 
Charles V. say? 
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rassed and undecided , either confused bj the splendor of the 
Imperial Court, or shaken by the overwhelming responsibility 
resting upon him. He therefore asked a little time for fiirtlier 
consideration, and was allowed twenty-fonr honrs. 
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"Wlien he reappeared Before the Diet, the rest day, he was 
calm and firm. In a plain, yet most earnest address, deHrered 
both in Latin and German so that all might understand, he 
explained the grounds of his belief, and closed with tbe solemn 
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words: ‘‘UixiesSj therefore, I should be confuted by the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures and by clear and convincing 
reasons, I cannot and will not retract, because there is neither 
wisdom nor safety in acting against conscience. Here I stand; 
I cannot do otherwise: God help me! Amen.” 

Charles Y., without allowing the matter to he discussed 
by the Diet, immediately declared that Luther should be pro- 
secuted as a heretic, as soon as the remaining 21 days of his 
safe-conduct had expired. He was urged, by many of the par- 
tisans of Borne, not to respect the promise, hut he answered: 

do not mean to blush, like Sigismund.” Luther’s sincerity 
and courage confirmed the faith of his princely friends. Fre- 
derick the Wise and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse walked by 
Ms side when he left the Diet, and Duke Eric of Brunswick 
sent him a jug of beer. His followers among the nobility 
greatly increased in numbers and enthusiasm. 

It was certain, however, that he would be in serious danger 
as soon as he had been formally outlawed by the Emperor. 
A plot, kept secret from all his friends, was formed for his 
safety, and successfiilly carried out during his return from 
Worms to Wittenberg. Luther travelled in an open wagon, 
with only one companion. On entering the Thuringian Forest, 
he sent Ms escort in advance, and was soon afterwards, in a 
lonely glen, seized by four knights in armor and with closed 
visors, placed upon a horse and carried away. The news 
spread like wdld-fire over Germany that he had been mur- 
dered, and for nearly a year he was lost to the world. His 
writings were only read the more: the Papal bull and the Im- 
perial edict wMch ordered them to he burned were alike dis- 
regarded. Charles V. went back to Spain immediately after 
the Diet of Worms, after having transferred the German pos- 
sessions of the house of Hapsburg to his younger brother, Fer- 
dinand, and the business of suppressing Luther’s doctrines fell 
cMefiy to the Archbishops of Mayence and Cologne, and the 
Papal Legate. 


Describe wiiat happened the next day. What did Chtrles Y. decide? How 
did he answer the pardsaas ofEome? What princes stood by Lather? What 
plot wm formed for his safety, and how was it carried oat? What was the 
belief ia O-exnsany? How did this affect Luther’s writings? What 
Chaada* V.*s eouxae? 


was 
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was dressed, m a knigiitlj fasMoii, wore a lielmet, "breastplate 
and sword, allowed Ms Beard to grow, and went By the nanie 
o£ “Squire George.” But in tBe privacy of Ms own cBamBer 


Wliere was Iimatfla: Ijiddea? Itow was iressed and nmi'Kif 
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— all the furniture of which is preserved to this day, as when 
he lived in it — he worked zealously upon a translation of the 
New Testament into German. In the spring of 1522 he was 
disturbed in his labors by the report of new doctrines which 
were being preached in Wittenberg. His friend Carlstadt had 
Joined a fanatical sect, called the Anabaptists, which advocated 
the abolition of the mass, the destruction of pictures and 
statues, and proclaimed the coming of God’s Kingdom upon 
the Earth. 

The experience of the Bohemians showed Luther the neces- 
sity of union in his great work of reforming the Christian 
Church. Moreover, his enemies triumphantly pointed to the 
excesses of the Anabaptists as the natural result of his doc- 
trines. There was no time to be lost: in spite of the remon- 
strance of the Elector Frederick, he left the Wartburg, and 
rode alone, as a man-at-arms, to Wittenberg, where even Me- 
lanchthon did not recognize him on his arrival. He began 
preaching, with so much power and eloquence , that in a few 
days the new sect lost all the ground it had gained, and its 
followei^ were expelled from the city. The necessity of ar- 
ranging another and simpler form of divine service was made 
evident by these occurrences; and after the publication of the 
New Testament in German, in September, 1522, Luther and 
Melanchthon united in the former task. 

The Reformation made such progress that by 1523, not 
only Saxony, Hesse and Brunswick had practically ^braced 
it, but also the cities of Frankfort, Strashurg, Nuremberg and 
Magdeburg, the Augustine order of monks, a part of the Fran- 
ciscans, and quite a large number of priests. Now, however, 
a new and ihost serious trouble arose, partly from the preach- 
ing of ilie Anabaptists, headed hy their so-called Prophet, 
Thomas Mfinzer, and partly provoked by the oppressions 
which the common people had so long endured. In the sum- 
mer of 1524 the peasants of Wurtemberg and Baden united. 


TJpan wliat did he work? What event disturbed Ms seclusion, and when? 
What allowed him the necessity of union? What di^ he do? How did he 
Wittenberg? What was the effect of Ms preaching? When was the 
Ifw published? What did Enther and Melanchthon undertake? 

Wltefc iprog35e*s had bean made by the Beformation in 1523? 
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armed themselves, and issued a manifesto containing twelve 
articles. They demanded the right to choose their own priests ; 
the restriction of tithes to their harvests; the abolition of feu- 
dal serfdom ; the use of the forests ; the regulation of the privi- 
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lege of the nobles to hunt and fish; and protection, in certain 
other points, against the arbitrary power of the landed nobi- 
lity. They seemed to take it for granted that Luther would 
support them; but he, dreading a civil war and desirous to 
keep the religious reformation free from any political move- 

What did tlie peasants of Wttrteniberg do, and Wliai was doclarod 

in their manifesto ? 
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mentj piil)lislied a pamplilet condemning tlieir revolt. At the 
same time he used liis influence on their behalf, mth the reigning 
priests and princes. 

The excitement, however, was too great to be subdued hy 
admonitions of patience and forbearance. A dreadful war 
broke out in 1525: tbe army of 30,000 peasants ravaged a 
great part of Southern Grermany, destroying castles and con- 
vents, and venting their rage in the most shocking barbarities, 
which were afterwards inflicted upon themselves, when they 
were finally defeated hy the Count of Waldburg. The move- 
ment extended through Middle Germany even to Westphalia, 
and threatened to become general: some parts of Thuringia 
were held for a short time by the peasants, and sufiered ter- 
rible ravages. Another army of 8,000, headed by Thomas 
Miinzer, was cut to pieces near Miiblhausen, in Saxony, and 
by the end of the year 1525, the rebellion was completely 
suppressed. In this shoi*t time, some of the most interesting 
monuments of the Middle Ages , among them the grand castle 
of the Hohenstanfens, in Snabia, had been levelled to the earth; 
whole provinces were laid waste ; tens of thousands of men, 
women and children were put to the sword, and a serious 
check was given to the progress of the Reformation , through 
ail Southern Germany. 

The stand which Luther had taken against the rebellion 
preserved the ftiendship of those princes who were well-dis- 
posed towards him, but he took no part in the measures of 
<Lfence against the Imperial and Papal power, which they 
were soon compelled to adopt. He devoted himself to the 
completion of his translation of the Bible, in which he was 
faithfully assisted by Melanchtbon and others. In this great 
work he accomplished even more than a service to Christianity ; 
he created the modem German language. Before his time, 
there had been no tongue which was known and accepted 
throughout the whole Empire. The poets and minstrels of 
the Middle Ages wrote in Suabian; other popular works were 


Wiat was liUtlier’s action in tbe matter? "Wliat happened in Sontliem 
fiermaaj? Where, else, did tbe movement extend? When was the rebellion 
sappwfssed, and where? What bad been done, in this short time? To whal 
dM devote Mmself? What did he accomplish in iliis work? 
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ia Low-Saxon, Franconian or Alsatian, Tiie dialect of Hol- 
land and Flanders had so changed that it was hardly under- 
stood in Germany; that of Brandenbnrg and the Baltic pro- 
vinces had no literature as yet, and the learned or scientific 
works of the time were written in Latin. 

Xo one before Luther saw that the simplest and most ex- 
pressive qualities of the German language must be sought fof 
in the mouths of the people. With all his scholarship , he 
never used the theological style of writing, but endeavored to 
express himself so that he could be clearly understood by all 
men. In translating the Old Testament, he took extraordinary 
pains to find words and phrases as simple and strong as those 
of the Hebrew writers. He frequented the market-place , the 
merry-making, the house of birth, marriage or death, to learn 
how the common people expressed themselves in all the cir- 
cumstances of life. He enlLted his friends ia the same service, 
begging them to note down for him any peculiar, characteristic 
phrase ; ‘Tor,” said he, “I cannot use the words heard in castles 
and courts.” Not a sentence of the Bible was translated until 
he had found the best and clearest German expression for it. 
He wrote, in 1 530 : have exerted myself, in translating, to 
give pure and clear Gennan. And it has verily happened, 
that we have sought and questioned a fortnight, three, four 
weeks, for a single word, and yet it was not always found. In 
Job, we so labored, Philip Melanchthon, Aurogallus and I, 
that in four days we sometimes barely finished three lines.” 

Pope Leo X. died in 1521, and was succeeded by Adrian YL, 
the last German who wore the Papal crown. He admitted 
many of the corruptions of the Eoman Church, and seemed in- 
clined to reform them; but he only lived two years, and Ms 
successor was Clement YH., a nephew of Leo. The latter in- 
duced Ferdinand of Austria, the Dukes of Bavaria and several 
Bishops to unite in a league for suppressing the spread of 
Luther’s doctrines. Thereupon the Elector John of Saxony 


"Wliai diaJeetB were used before his time? In wliat language were scieniiSo 
works written? What was Luther’s manner of writing? What was his prac- 
tice, in translating the Old Testament? Wliat did he ask of his friends , and 
why? What did he write about Ms translation? Who sneceeded to Pope 
Leo X-, when and what was his character? Who followed Mm? What was 
Clement YII.’s first measure? 
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(Frederick tke Wise having died in 1525), Philip of Hesse, 
^bert of Brandenburg, the Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg, the Counts of Mansfeld and Anhalt and the city of Mag- 
deburg formed a counter-alliance at Torgau, in 1526. At the 
Diet held in Speyer the same year, the party of the Eeforma- 
tion was so strong that no decree against it could be passed * 
the question was left free. 

The organization of the Christian Church which was by 
this time adopted in Saxony, soon spread over all hlorthern 
Germany. Its principal features were: the abolition of the 
monastic orders and of priestly celibacy; divine service in 
the language of the country; the distribution of the Bible, in 
German, to all persons ; the communion, in both forms, for lay- 
men ; and the instruction of the people and their children in the 
truths of Christianity. The former possessions of the Church 
were given up to the State, and Luther, against Melanchthon’s 
advice, even insisted on uniting the episcopal authority with the 
political, in the person of the reigning prince. He set the 
example of giving up priestly celibacy, by marrying, in 1525, 
Catharine von Bora, a nun of a noble family. This step created 
a great sensation; even many of Luther’s friends condemned 
his course, hut he declared that he was right, and he was re- 
warded by 21 years of unalloyed domestic happiness. 

The Emperor Charles Y., during all these events , was ab- 
sent from Germany. His first war with France was brought 
to a conclusion by the battle of Pavia, in February, 1525, 
when Francis L was obliged to surrender, and was sent as a 
prisoner to Madrid, But having purchased his freedom , the 
following year, by giving up his claims to Italy, Burgundy and 
Flanders, he no sooner returned to France than he recommen- 
ced the war, — this time in union with Pope Clement YH., who 
was jealous of the Emperor’s increasing power in Italy. The 
old kn%ht George von Frundsherg and the Constable de 


Who formed a counter-alliance, and when? What was done at the Diet 
of Spejer? What were the principal features of the new Church? What was 
done with the former Church possessions? On whom was the episcopal 
aulhoxity conferred? Whom did Luther marry? How was this step regarded? 
What was the result of Charles T.’a war with France? What did Francis I 
afcr purchasing Ms freedom? 
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Bourbon — a mem'ber of iiie rojal familj of France, wbo bad 
gone over to Charles Y.’s side, — ^tben nrated their forces, wMcli 
were principallj German, and marched upon Borne. The city 
was taken by storm, in 1527 , terribly raYaged and the Pope 
made prisoner. Charles V* pretended not to haTe known of or 
aathorized this moYement; be liberated the Pope, who pro- 
mised, in return, to call a Council for the Reformation of the 
Cbnrcb. The war continued, however, — Venice, Genoa and 
England being also involved — until 1529, when it was ter- 
minated by the Peace of Cambray. 

Charles V. and the Pope then came to an understanding, 
in viriue of which tlie former was crowned king of Lombardy 
and Emperor of Rome in Bologna, in 1530, and bound him- 
self to extirpate the doctrines of Luther in Germanj. In 
Austria, Bavaria and V' iirtemberg, in fact, the persecution had 
already commenced: many persons had been hanged or burned 
at the stake for professing the new doctrines. Ferdinand of 
Austria , who had meanwhile succeeded to the crowns of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, was compelled to call a Diet at Speyer, in 
1520, to take measures against the Turks, then victorious in 
Transylvania and a great part of Hungary; a majority of Ca- 
tholics was present, and they passed a decree repeating the 
outlawry of Luther and his doctiines by the Diet of Worms- 
Seven reigning princes, headed by Saxony, Brandenburg and 
Hesse, and 1 5 imperial cities, joined in a solemn protest against 
this measure, asserting that the points in dispute a>uld only 
be settled by a universal Council, called for the purpose. From 
that day, the name of ^‘Protestants” was given to both the 
followers of Luther, and the Swiss Reformers, under the lead of 
Zwingli 

The history of the Reformation iu Switzerland cannot be 
here given. It will be enough to say tliat Zwingli, who was 
bom in the Canton of St. Gall, in 1484, resembied Luther hi 
his purity of character, bis earnest devotion to study, and the 
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circumslance that Ms ideas of religions reform were derived 
from an intimate knowledge of the Bible. It was the pas- 
sionate desire of PMlip of Hesse that both branches of the 
Protestants should become united, in order to be so much the 
stronger to meet the dangers which all felt were coming. 
Luther, who labored and prayed to prevent the struggle from 
becoming political, and who bad opposed even the league of 
the Protestant princes at Torgau, in 1526, was with difficulty 
induced to meet Zwingli. He was still busy with his transla- 
tion of the Bible , with the preparation of a CatecMsm for the 
people, a collection of hymns to be used in worsMp, and other 
works necessary to the complete organization of the Protestant 
Church, 

The meeting between the two Eeformers finally took place 
in Marburg, in 1529. Melanchtbon, Jonas, and many other 
distinguished men were present: both Luther and Zwingli 
fully and freely compared their doctrines, but, although they 
were united on all essential points, they differed in regard to 
the nature of the Eucharist, and Luther positively refused to 
give way, or even to make common cause with the Swiss Pro- 
testants. This was one of several instances, wherein the great 
Eeformer injured Ms cause through Ms lack of wisdom and 
tolerance : in small things, as in great, he was inflexible. 

So matters stood, in the beginning of 1530, when Charles Y. 
returned to Geimany, after an absence of nine years. He 
estabbshed his court at Innsbruck, and summoned a Diet to 
meet at Augsburg, in April, but it was not opened until the 
20th of June. Melanchtbon, with many other Protestant pro- 
fessors and clergymen, was present: Luther, being under the 
ban of the Empire, remained in Coburg, where he wrote his 
grand hymn, “Our Lord, He is a Tower of Strength.” The 
Protestant princes and cities united in signing a Confession of 
Faith, wMch had been very carefully di-awn up by Melanch- 


WTi€sa was Zwingli born, and what was he? What did Philip of Hesse 
desire, and. whj? On what was Btither employed, at this Mme? When and 
where did the meeting between Blither and Z-wingli take place? What was 
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to &@onsMny? When and where did be call a Diet? Who were present J- 
Where wm Luther? 
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tlion, and the Emperor was obliged to consent that it should 
be read before the Diet. He ordered, however, that the read- 
ing should take place, not in the great hall where the sessions 
were held, but in the Bishop’s chapel, and at a very early 
hoar in the morning. The object of this arrangement was to 
prevent any but the members of the Diet from hearing the 
dO'Cnment. 

Blit the weather was intensely warm, and it was necessary 
to open the windows; the Saxon Chancellor, Dr. Bayer, read 
the Confession in such a loud, clear voice, that a thousand or 
more persons, gathered on the outside of the Chapel, were able 
to heir every word. The principles asserted were: — That 
men are justified by faith alone; that an assembly of true be- 
lievers constitutes the Church; that it is not necessary that 
forms and ceremonies should be everywhere the same; that 
preaching, the sacraments, and infant baptism, are necessary; 
that Christ is really present in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which should be administered to the congregation in 
both forms; that monastic vows, fasting, pilgrimages and the 
invocation of saints are useless, and that priests must be 
allowed to marry. After the Confession had been read, many 
persons were heard to exclaim: “It is reasonable that the 
abuses of tbe Church should be corrected: the Lutherans are 
right, for our spiritual lords have carried it with too high a 
hand.” The general impression was &vorabIe to the Pro- 
testants, and the princes who had signed tlie Confession de- 
termined that they would maintain it at aE hazards. This 
“Augsburg Confession,” as it was thenceforth called, was the 
foundation of the Lutheran Church throughout Germany. 

The Emperor ordered a refutation of the Protestant doi> 
trines to be prepared by the Catholic theologians who were 
present, but refused to fiimish a copy to the Protestants and 
prohibited them from making any reply. He declared that 
the latter must instantly return to the Roman Church, the 
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abuses of wHcli would be corrected by Mmself and tbe Pope. 
Thus tbe breach was made permanent between Rome and more 
than half of Germany. Charles V. procured the election of his 
brother Ferdinand to the crown of Germany, although Ba- 
varia united with the Protestant princes in voting against him. 

The Imperial Courts in the ten districts were now com- 
posed entirely of Catholics , and they were ordered to enforce 
the suppression of Protestant worship. Thereupon the Pro- 
testant princes and delegates from the cities met at the little 
town of Schmalkalden, in Thuringia, and on the 29th of 
March, 1531, hound themselves to unite, for the space of six 
years, in resisting the Imperial decree. Even Luther , much 
as he dreaded a religious war, could not oppose this move- 
ment. The League of Schmalkalden, as it is called, repre- 
sented so much military strength, that king Ferdinand became 
alarmed and advised a more conciliatory course towards tlie 
Protestants. Sultan Soljman of Turkey, who had conquered 
all Hungary, was marching upon Vienna with an immense 
army, and openly boasted that he would subdue Germany. 

It thus became impossible for Charles Y. either to suppress 
the Protestants at this time , or to repel the Turkish invasion 
without their help. He was compelled to call a new Diet, 
which met at Nuremberg, and in August, 1532, concluded a 
Religious Peace, both parties agreeing to refrain from all 
hostilities until a General Council of the Church should he cal- 
led. Then the Protestants contributed their share of troops 
to the Imperial army, which soon amounted to 80,000 men, 
commanded by the famous general, Sebastian Schertlin, him- 
self a Protestant. The Turks were defeated everywhere ; the 
siege of Vienna was raised , and the whole of Hungary might 
have been reconquered, but for Ferdinand’s unpopularity 
among the Catholic princes. 


Whaf did lie decide, in regard to tlie Protestants? Wliat breach was then 
made? What did Cliarles Y. procure from the Diet? How were the Imperial 
Oomrts eomposedj and what was their action? Where and when did the 
Protestants meet? How did they bind themselves? What ejSect had the 
IjJttigne of Schmalkalden? Who, then, was marcMng upon Vienna? "What 
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wa* done? What Imperial army was raised ? What was the result ? 
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Otiier cities and smaller priodpalities joined tlie League 
of SclunalkaMeH, the power of wMcIi increased from year to 
year. The Religions Peace of Nuremberg greatly fa?ored the 
spread of the Reformation, although it was not ¥ery strictly 
observed by either side. In 1534 Wurtemberg, wMdb was 
then held by Ferdinand of Austria, was conquered by Philip 
of Hesse, who reinstated the exiled Duke, Ulric. The latter 
became a Protestant, and thus 'Wurtemberg was added to the 
League. Charles Y. would certainly have interfered in this 
case, but he had left Germany for another nine years’ absence, 
and was just then engaged in a war with Tunis. The reigning 
princes of Brandenburg and Ducal Saxony (Thuringia) , who 
had been enemies of the Reformation, died and were suci«eded 
by Protestant sons: in 1537 the League of Schmalkalden was 
renewed for ten years more, and the so-called “holy alliances ” 
which were attempted against it by Bavaria and the Arch- 
bishops of Mayence and Salzburg, were of no avail. The Pro- 
testant faith continued to spread, not only in Germany, but 
also in Denmark, Sweden, Holland and England. The first 
of these countries even became a member of the Schmalkalden 
League, in 1538- 

Out of the “Freedom of the Gospel,’^ which was the first 
watcb-word of the Reformei^, smaEer sects continued to arise, 
notwithstanding they met with almost as much opposition 
from the Protestants as the Catholics. The Anabaptists ob- 
tained possession of the city of Munster in 1534, and held it 
for more than a year, under the government of a Dutch tailor, 
named John of Leyden, who had himself crowned king of Zion, 
introduced polygamy, and cut off the heads of aE who resisted 
his decrees. When the Bishop of Munster finally took the 
city, John of Leyden and two of his assmates were tortured 
to death , and their bodies suspended in iron cages over the 
door of the cathedral. About the same time Simon Menno, a 


What was the effect of the Eeli^oas Peace of XOTsmherg? Whsi cliaag* 
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native of Friesland, founded a quiet and peaceful sect wMcF 
was named, after Mm, the Mennonites, and wMch still exists, 
both in Germany and the United States. 

WMle, therefore, Charles Y. was carrying on his wars, 
alternately with the Barbary States, and with Francis L of 
France, the foundations of the Protestant Church, in spite of 
all divisions and disturbances , were permanently laid in Ger- 
many. Although he had been brilliantly successful in Tunis, 
in 1535, he failed so completely before Algiers, in 1541, that 
Francis L was emboldened to make another attempt, in al- 
liance with Sultan Solyman of Turkey, Denmark and Sweden. 
So formidable was the danger that the Emperor was again 
compelled to seek the assistance of the German Protestants, 
and even of England. He returned to Germany for the second 
time and called a Diet to meet in Speyer, wMch renewed the 
Eeligious Peace of Nuremberg, with the assurance that Pro- 
testants shonld have equal rights before the Imperial courts, 
and that they would be left free until the meeting of a Free 
Council of ibe Church* 

Having obtained an army of 40,000 men by these conces- 
sions, Charles Y. marched into France , captured a mimber of 
fortresses, and had reached Soissons on his way to Paris, when 
Francis L acknowledged Mmself defeated and begged for ]peace. 
In the Treaty of Crespy, in 1544, he gave up his claim to 
Lombardy, Naples, Flanders and Artois, the Emperor gave 
him a part of Burgundy, and both united in a league against 
the Turks and Protestants, the allies of one and the other. 
In order, however, to preserve some appearance of fidelity to 
his solemn pledges , the Emperor finally prevailed upon the 
Pope, Paul HL, to order an OEcumencial Council. It was just 
130 years since the Eoman Church had promised to reform 
itseH The delay had given rise to the Protestant Eeforma- 
tion, wMch was now so powerful that only a just and conci- 
liatory course on the pait of Home could settle the difficulty. 


Wliat otlier sect was founded ? What was Charles Y.’s Mstorj, during' tins 
ttsM? Etoza whom did lie seek aid? Wliat 'was done at the Diet which he 
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Instead of tkisy tlie Ck>iiiicil smnmoned to meet at Trent, 
in tte Italian part of tte Tyrol, tlie Pope reserve the gOYem- 
ment of it for Mmself, and the Protestants, although invited 
to attend, were ihns expected to acknowledge his authority. 
They nnanimonsly declared, therefore, that they would not he 
hoimd hy its decrees. Even Lnther, who had ardently hoped 
to see all Christians again united under a purer organization 



j^ttxsmr's mouse nr witeekbeso. 


cf the Church, saw that a reconciliation was impossihle, and 
published a pamphlet entitled: “The Roman Papacy Founded 
by the Befii.” 

The publication of the complete translation of the Bible in 
1 534 was not the end of Luther’s labors. His leadership in 
the great work of Reformation was acknowledged by all, and 
he was consulted hy princes and clergymen, hy scholara and 
Jurists, even hy the eomnion people. He never relaxed in his 


How was tlie CoimcII armnged, aacl wiiat was expected of tlae Vrotesta.nif '® 
Wliat was tielr eonrse? Wliat did liittJier permive^ aad do? Wbea was Jii? 
traaslatioa of tlie Bible priblislied? 
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efforts to preserve peace, not only among tlie Protestant prin- 
ces, vvlio could not yet oTercome their old habit of asserting 
an independent authority, but also between Protestants and 
Catholics. Yet he could hardly help feeling that, mth such 
a form of government, and such an Emperor, as Germany then 
possessed, peace was impossible: be only prayed that it might 
last while he lived- 

Lntheris powerful constitution gradually broke down under 
the weight of bis labors and anxieties. He became subject to 
attacks of bodily suffering, followed by great depression of 
mind. ^Nevertheless, the consciousness of having in a great 
measure performed the work which he had been called upon 
to do, kept up bis faifcb, and be was accustomed to declare 
that he had been made “a chosen weapon of God , known in 
Heaven and Hell, as well as upon the earth.” In January, 
1546, he was summoned to Eisleben, the place of his birth, 
by the Counts of Mansfeld, who begged him to act as arbitra- 
tor between them in a question of inheritance. Although much 
exhausted by the fatigues of the winter-journey, he settled the 
dispute, and preached four times to the people. His last letter 
to his wife, written on the 14th of February, is full of courage, 
cheerfulness and tenderness. 

Two days afterwards, his strength began to fuil. Ills 
friend. Dr. Jonas, was in Eisleben at the time, and Luther 
forced himself to sit at the table with him and with his own 
two sons ; but it was noticed that he spoke only of the future 
life, and with an unusual earnestness and solemnity. The 
same evening it became evident to all that his end was rapidly 
approaching: be grew weaker from hour to hour, and occasion- 
ally repeated passages from the Bible , in German and Latin. 
After midnight he seemed to revive a little: Br. Jonas, the 
Countess of Mansfeld, the pastor of the church at Eisleben, 
and Ms sons, stood near Ms bed. Then Jonas said: “Beloved 
Father, do you acknowledge Christ, the Son of God, our Ke- 
deemer?” Luther answered “Yes,” in a strong and clear voice; 


Wliat was iii0 ciiaracter of Ms later work? Wliat bodily safferiiigs cams 
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then, folding Ms liands, lie drew one deep sigii and died, "be- 
tween two and tiiree o’clock on tlie momiiig of tlie litk of 
February. 

After solemn services in the clinreli at Eisleben , the body 
was removed on its way to Wittenberg, In every village 
tlirongh wMch the procession passed, the bells were tolled, 
and the people flocked together from all the surrounding 
country. The population of Halle, men and women, came oat 
of the city with loud cries and lamentations, and the throng 
was so great that it was two hours before the coffin could be 
placed in the church. ®^Here,” says an eyewitness of the scene, 
‘‘we endeavored to raise the funeral psalm, De proftmdis 
(‘‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee”); but so heavy 
was our grief that the words were rather wept than sung.” 
On the 22d of February the remains of the great Keformer 
were given to the earth at Wittenberg, with all tlie honors 
wMch the people, the authorities and the University could 
render. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

PEOM LUTHeAs death TO THE EAH) OF THE IfiTH 0EXTUBY. 

(1546— IfiOO.) 

Attempt to Suppress tlie Frctestrmts. — Treacliei^ of Ma'arics of Saxony, — 
Defeat and. Capture of the Elector, John Frederick,— PMlIp of Hesse Izn- 
prisoned- — Tyranny of Charles V. — The An^harg Interim,— Haurice of 
Saxony turns against Charles V.— The Treaty of Fassan.— Wax with France. 
— The EeligionB Peace cf Angshirg'. — The Jesniti. — Abdication of Charles V. 
— Ferdinand of Austria hecamea Emperor. — End of the Council of Trent. 
— Protestantism in Germany. — Weahaess of the Empire. — Doss of the 
Baltic PxoTinces. — Maximilian H. Emperor. — His Tolewace. — The Last 
Pri¥ale Fend. — SeTolt of the Xetherlaads. — Beath of MasiBiillan H. — 
Budolf IL’s Character. — -Perseeation of Prctestants. — Condition of Gemsiaiiy 
at the End of the ICth Centnxy- 

The woes which the German Electors brought upcn the 
country, when they gave the crown to a Spaniard because he 
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was a Hapsbnrg, were only commencing wben Lntlier died. 
Charles V. had jnst enongh German blood in him to enable 
him to deceive the German people; he had no interest in them 
further than the power they gave to his personal rule; he 
used Germany to build up the strength of Spain, and then 
trampled it under his feet- 

The Coundi of Trent, which was composed almost entirely 
of Spanish and Italian prelates, followed the instructions of the 
Pope and declared that the traditions of the Koman Church 
were of equal authority with the Bible. This made a recon- 
dliation with the Protestants impossible , which was just what 
the Pope desired: his plan was to put them down by main 
force. In fact, if the spirit of the Protestant faith had not al- 
ready entered into the lives of the mass of the people, the 
Beformation might have been lost through the hesitation of 
some princes and the treachery of another. The Schmalkalden 
League was at ibis iime weakened by personal quarrels among 
its members; yet it was still able to raise an army of 40,000 
men, whidi was placed under the command of Sebastian 
Schertlin. Charles T. had a very small force with him at 
Batisbon; the troops he had summoned from Flanders and 
Italy had not arrived; and an energetic movement by the 
Protestants could not have failed to he successful. 

But the two chiefs of the Schmalkalden League, John 
Frederick of Saxony and Philip of Hesse, showed a timidity 
almost amounting to cowardice, in this emergency. In spite 
of Schertlin’s entreaties, they refused to allow him to move, 
fearing, as they alleged, to invade the neutrality of Bavaria, 
or to exmte Ferdinand of Austria against them. For months 
ihey ©omj^led their army to wait, while the Emperor was 
«mstantly rec^irag reinforcements, among them 12,000 Ita- 
lijyi troops furnished by the Pope. Then, when they were 
absolutely for(»d to act, a new and unexpected danger ren- 
dered them powerless. Maurice, Duke of Saxony (of the 


Wiiat was CharlBS Ws eoarse towards Germany? What was done by Uie 
Coaiissil of Trent? What wae the Pope’s plan? Wbat prerented the Sefor* 
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younger line), saddenlj abjured tibe Protestant faitli, declared 
for Charles and took possession of the territory of Electo- 
ral Saxony, "belonging to his iKsnan, John Frederick. The 
latter hastened home with his own portion of the army, and 
defeatei and expelled Maurice, it is true, but in doing so, ga¥e 
up the field to the Emperor. Duke Ulric of Wfirtemherg first 
humbly sahmitted to the latter, then Ulm, Augsburg, Stras- 
bnrg, and other cities : Schertlin was not left with troops enough 
to resist, and the Imperial and Catholic power was restored 
throughout Southern Germany, without a struggle. 

In the spring of 1547, Charles Y. marched into E'orthem 
Germany, surprised and defeated John Frederick of Saxony at 
Muhlberg on the Elbe, and took him prisoner. The Elector 
was so enormously stout and heavy that he could only mount 
his horse by the use of a ladder; so the Emperor’s Spanish 
cavalry easily overtook him in his flight. Charles Y. now 
showed himself in his true character: he appointed the fierce 
Duke of Alba President of a Court which tried John Frederick 
and condemned him to death. The other German princes pro- 
tested so earnestly against this sentence that it was not carried 
ont, hut John Fr^erick was compelled to give up the greater 
part of Saxony to the traitor Maurice, and be content with 
Thuringia or Duc^ Saxony — the territory emhra-£^ an the 
present duchies of Meiningen, Gotha, Wrimar and Altenhurg. 
He steadfastly refused, however, submit to the dwree^ of 
the Council of Trent, and remained firm in the Protestant 
faith, during the five years of imprisonment wMch foEowed. 

His wife, the Buchess Sibylla, heroically defended Witten- 
berg against the Emperor, hut when John Frederick had been 
despoEed of his territory, she could no longer hold the city, 
which was surrendered. Charles Y. was urged by Alba and 
others to bum Luther’s body and scatter the ^hes, as those 
of a heretic; but he answered, like a man: ‘T wage no war 
against the dead.” Hereiu he showed the better ride of Ms 


WImt imMea act of treadiery occaireS? Wlat was Jolm Fr«€eaci: of 
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Batnrcj altlioiigli only for a moment. PMEp of Hesse was not 
strong enongli to resist, alone, and finally, persuaded by bis 
son-in-iaw, Maurice of Saxony, be promised to beg tbe Em- 
peror’s pardon on Ms knees, to destroy all bis fortresses ex- 
cept Gassel, and to pay a j&ne of 150,000 gold florins, on con- 
dition that be sbonld be allowed to retain Ms princely rights. 
These were Charles Y.’s own conditions; but when PhiHp, 
kneeling before Mm, happened (or seemed) to smile while Ms 
applicalioii for pardon was being read, the Emperor cried out: 
“Wait, Ftt teach yon to laugh!” Breaking Ms solemn word 
witbont scruple, be sent Philip instantly to prison, and the 
latter was kept for years in close confinement, both in Ger- 
many and Flandera. 

Charles Y. was now also master of Xorthem Germany, 
except the city of Magdeburg, wMch was strongly fortified, 
and refused to surrender. He entrusted the siege of the place 
to Maurice of Saxony, and returned to Bavaria, in order to be 
nearer Italy. He h£^ at last become tbe arbitrary ruler of 
all Germany: he bad not only violated bis word in dealing 
with tbe princes, but defied the Diet in subjectiog them by 
the aid of foreign soldiers. His court, bis commanders, bis 
prelates, were Spaniards, wbo, as they passed through the 
German States, abused and insulted the people with per- 
fect impunity. The princes were now reaping only what they 
Iheinseives had sown; but the mass of the people, who had 
bad no voice in the election, — wbo sa%v their few rights des- 
pi^d and their faith threatened with suppression — suffered 
terribly during tMs time. 

In May, 1548, the Emperor proclaimed what was called 
tbe *‘^Aiigsbiirg Interim,” which allowed the communion in both 
fomss and the marriage of priests to tbe Protestants, but in- 
sisted that afi the o&er forms and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church fiboold be observed, until tbe Council should pronounce 
its final judgment. TMs latter body had removed from Trent 


Wliat bappeaeii at t!ie iaMa^ of Wiitfinberg? Wbai conditions was PMlip 
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to Bologna j in spito of tHe Emperor’s remonstrance, and it 
did not meet again at Trent nntil 1551, alter the death of 
Pope Paiii IIL There was, in fact, almost as much eonfiision 
in the Church as in 


political afeirs, A 
nnmher of intelligent, 
zealous prelates de- 
sired a correction of 
the former abuses, 
and they were un- 
doubtedly supported 
by the Emperor him- 
self; but the Pope 
with the French and 
Spanish cardinals and 
bishops, controlled a 
majority of the Totes 
of the Council, and 
thus postponed its 
action from year to ~~z: 
year. 

The acceptance of : 

the ‘interim” was 
resisted both by Ca- 
tholics and Protes- 
tiuits. Charles T. • 
used all his arts, — 
persuasion, threats, 
armed force , — and 
succeeded for a short 
time in compelling a ™ 
sort of external ch- 
servaiice of its pro- 
visions. Ilis ambition, 
now, was to have liis sc 
successor, notwithstandin: 
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elected king in 1530, andliad governed during his brother’s 
long absence from Germany. The Protestant Electors, 
coiii|aered as they were, and abject as many of them bad 
seemed, were not ready to comply; Ferdinand’s jealousy 
iras aroused, and tbe q_uestion was in suspense when a sudden 
aod startling event changed tbe whole face of affairs. 

Maurice of Saxony had been besieging Magdeburg for a 
year, in the Emperor’s name. The city was well-provisioned, 
admirably defended, and the people answered every threat 
with defiance and ridicule. Maurice grew tired of his inglo- 
rious position, sensitive to the name of ‘^Traitor” which was 
every w'here burled against him, and indignant at the conti- 
nued imprisonment of Philip of Hesse, He made a secret 
treaty with Hemy IL of France, to whom he promised Lor- 
raine, including the cities of Tout, Terdun and Met2^m return 
for his assistance; and then, in the spring of 1552 , before his 
plans could be divined, inarched with all speed against the 
Emperor, who was holding his court in Lmshruck. The latter 
attempted to escape to Panders, but Maurice bad already 
seized the mountain-passes. Nothing but speedy flight across 
the Alps, in night and storm, attended only by a few followers, 
saved Charles Y. from capture. The Council of Trent broke 
up and fled in terror; John Frederick of Saxony and Philip 
of Hesse were freed from their long confinement, and the 
Protestant cause gained at one blow all the ground it 
had lost. 

Maurice returned to Passau, on the Danube, where Ferdi- 
nand of Austria united with him in calling a Diet of the Ger- 
man Electors. The latter, bishops as well as princes, admitted 
that the Protestants could be no longer suppressed by force, 
and agreed to establish a religious peace, independent of any 
action of the Pope and CounciL The “Treaty of Passau,” as 
it was called, allowed freedom of worship to all who accepted 
the Augsburg Confession, and postponed other questions to 
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the decision of & German Diet. The Emperor at first refused 
to subscribe to the treaty, but when Maurice began to renew 
hostilities, there was no other course left. The French in 
Lorraine and the Turks in Hungary were making rapid ad- 
Tances, and it was no time to assert his lost despotism oyer 
the Empire. 

With the troops which the princes now agreed to fumishj 
the Emperor inarched into France, and in October, 1552, ar- 
rived before Metz, which he besieged until the following Janu- 
ary. Then, with his army greatly reduced by sickness and 
hardship, he raised the siege and marched away, to continue 
the war in other quarters. But it was four years before the 
quarrel with France came to an end, and during this time the 
Protestant States of Germany had nothing to fear from the 
Imperial power. The Margrave Albert of Brandenburg, who 
was on the Emperor’s side, attempted to carry fire and sword 
through their territories, in order to pay himself for Ms mili- 
taiy services. After wasting, plundering and committing 
shocking barbarities in Saxony and Franconia, he was de- 
feated hy Maurice, in July, 1553. The latter fell in the mo- 
ment of victory, giving Ms life in expiation of his former 
apostasy. The greater part of Saxony, nevertheless, has re- 
mained in the hands of Ms descendants to this day, while the 
descendants of John Frederick, although representing the elder 
line, possess only the little principalities of Thuringia, to each 
of wMch the Saxon name is attached, as Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Gotha, &c. 

Charles T., who saw Ms ambitious plans for the govern- 
ment of the world failing everywhere, and whose bodily 
strength was failing also, left Germany in disgust, commission- 
ing Ms brother Ferdinand to call a Diet, in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Passau. The Diet met at 
Augsburg, and in spite of the violent opposition of the Papal 
Legate, on the 25th of September, 1555, concluded tbe treaty 
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of KeligioES Peace wMcIi fioaily ga¥e rest to Germany. Tlie 
Protestants wiio followed the Angsbnrg Confession received 
reEgions freedom, perfect eq_uality before the law, and tbe 
undisturbed possession of tbe CWrcb property wbicb bad 
fallen into tbeir bands. In other respects tbeir privileges were 
not equal By a clause called tbe ‘^spiritual reservation,” it 
was ordered that when a Catholic Bisbop or Abbot became 
Protestant be should give up land and title in order that tbe 
Church might lose none of its possessions. The rights and con- 
sciences of the people were so little considered that they were 
not allowed to change their faith unless the ruling prince 
changed his. The monstrous doctrine was asserted that reK- 
gion was an affair of the government,^ — that is, that he to 
whom belonged the rule , possessed the right to choose the 
people’s faith. In accordance with this law the population of 
the Palatinate of the Rhine was afterwards compelled to be 
alternately Catholic and Protestant, four times in succession! 

The Treaty of Augsburg did not include tbe followers of 
Z\rag!i and Calvin, who were getting to be quite numerous 
in Southern and Western Germany, and they were left with- 
out any recognized rights. Nevertheless, what the Lutherans 
had gained was also gained for them, in the end; and the 
Treaty, although it did not secure equal justice, gave the 
highest sanction of the Empire to the Reformation. The Pope 
rejected and condemned it, but without the least effect upon 
the German Catholics, who were no less desirous of peace than 
the Protestants. 3Ioreover, their hopes of a final triumph 
over the latter were greatly increased by the zeal and activity 
Oi the Jesuits, who had been accepted and commissioned by 
the Church of Rome 15 years before, who were rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, and professed to have made the sup- 
pression of Protestant doctrines their chief task. 

This treaty was the last political event of Charles Y.’s 
reign. One month later, to a day, he formally conferred on 
Ms son, PMlip II., at Brussels, the government of the Nether- 
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lands, and on tlie loti of January, 155 63 resigned to liim tlie 
croTOS of Spam and ^Naples. He tien sailed for Spain, wliere 
he retired to tie monasteij of St. Just and lived for two years 
longer as an Impeiial monk. He Tvas tie first monardi of iis 
time and lie made Spain tie leading nation of tie world: iis 
immense energy, Ms boundless ambition, and his cold, calcu« 
iiitiag brain ree^atablisied his power ^gaia and again, when it 
seeiiied on tie point of giving way; but he died at last with- 
out having accompILsied the two chief aims of Lis life — the 
reunion of all Christendom under the Pope, and tie uiion of 
Gerinany with the Spanish Empire. The German people, 
following the leaders who had arisen out of their own breast, 
— -Luther, Melaochthon, Penchlin and Zwingii — defeated the 
former of these aims: the prii^ces, who had found in Charles Y. 
much more of a despot than tljej had bargained for, defeated 
the latter. 

The German Diet did iiut meet until March, 1558, when 
Ferdinand of Austria was elected and crownel Emperor, at 
Frankfort. Although a Catholic, he Lad always endeavored to 
protect the Protestants from the extreme measures wliicli 
Charles T. attempted to enforce, and he faithfully observed 
the Treaty -of Angshurg. He even allowed the Protestant form 
of the sacrament and the marriage of priests in Austria, which 
brought upon him the condemnation of the Pope- dminaiiatelj 
after the Diet, a meeting of Protestant piinces was held at 
Frankfurt, fur the purpose of settling certain differences of 
opinion which were not only disturbing the Lutherans but also 
tending to prevent any unity of action between them and the 
Swiss Protestants. MelaucMlion did his utmost to restore 
harmony, but without success. He died in 1560, at the age 
of 63, and Calvin four years afterwarJs, the last of the leaders 
of the Refonsation. 

On the 4th of December. 156:), the Council of Trent 
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finally adjourned, 18 years after it first came together. The 
attempts of a portion of the prelates composing it to reform 
and purify the Koman Church had been almost wholly 
thwarted % the influence of the Popes. It adopted a series of 
articles, to each one of which was attached an anathema, curs- 
ing all who refused to aoj^fc it. They contained the doc- 
trines of priestly celibacy, purgatory, masses for the dead, 
worahip of sainte, pictures and relics, absolution, fasts, and 
censorship of hooks — thus maknig an eternal chasm between 
Catholki^ and Protestantism. At the close of the Council 
the Cardinal of Lorraine cried out: ‘‘Accursed be all heretics!’’ 
and all present answered: “Accursed! accursed I” until the 
boilding rang. In Italy, Spain and Poland, the articles were 
accepted at once, but the Catholics in France, Germany and 
Hungary were dissatisfied with many of the declarations, and 
the Church, in those countries, was compelled to overlook a 
great deal of quiet disobedience. 

At this time, although the Catholics had a majority in the 
Diet (sinc» there were nearly 100 priestly members), the great 
majority of the German people had become Protestants. In 
al Northern Germany, except Westphalia, very few Catholic 
congregations were left: even the Archbishops of Bremen and 
llagdeburg, and the Bishops of Liibeck, Yerden and Halber- 
stadt had joined the Beformation. In the priestly territories 
of Cologne, Treves, Mayence, Worms and Strashurg, the 
population was divided ; the Palatinate of the KMne, Baden 
and Wtrtemberg were almost entirely Protestant, and even 
in IJpper-Austria and Styria the Catholics were in a minority. 
Bavaria was the main stay of Borne : her princes, of the house 
of Wiltelsbach, were the most zealous and obedient champions 
of the Pope in all Germany. The Eoman Church, however, 
had not given up the struggle: she was quietly and shrewdly 
preparing for one more desperate effort to recover her lost 
ground, and the Protestants, instead of perceiving the danger 
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and uniting tliemselFes more closely, were quarrelling among 
tiiemsei¥es conceraing theologicai questions upon wMci. tliey 
have never yet agreed. 

There could be no better evidence that the reign of 
Charles Y. had weakened instead of strengthening the German 
Empire, than the losses and humiliations which hninediatelj 
followed. Ferdinand L gave np half of Hungary to Sultan 
Solyman, and pui*chased the right to rule the other half by an 
annual payment of 300,000 ducats. About the same time, the 
Emperor’s lack of power and the selfishness of the Hanseatic 
cities occasioiied a much more important loss. The provinces 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic, which had been governed by 
the Order of the Brothers of the Sword after the downfaG of 
the German Order, were overran and terribly devastated by 
the Czar Ivan of Russia. The Grand Master of the O^ier ap- 
pealed to Lubeck and Hamburg for aid, which was refused; 
then, in 1559, he called upon the Diet of the German Empire 
and received vague promises of assistance, which had no prac- 
tical value. Then, driven to desperation, he turned to Poland, 
Sweden and Denmark, aR of whidi countries took instant ad- 
vantage of his nem^iii^ The Baltic provinces were defended 
against Russia' — ^and lost to Germany. The Sw^es and Danes 
took Esthonia, the Poles took livonia, and only the little 
province of Gourland remained as an independent State, the 
Grand Master becoming its first Duke. 

Ferdinand L died in 1564, and was immediatelj su<»eed^ 
by Ms eldest son, Maximilian IL The latter was in the prime 
of life, already popular for his goodness of heart, his engtgiiig 
manners and his moderation and justice. The Protestants 
cherished great hopes, at first, that he would openly join them; 
but, although he so tevored and protected them in Austria that 
Yienna almost became a Prote^ant city, he refused to leave 
the Catholic Church, and even sent his son Rudolf to be edu- 
cated in Spain, under the hitter and bigoted influence of 
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FMlip n. His dangliter vas married to Charles IX. of France, 
and when he heard of the massacre of St. Bartholomew (in 
August, 1572) he ciied ont: “Would to God that my son-in- 
law had ashed counsel of me! I would so faithfully have per- 
suaded him as a father, that he certainly would never have 
done this thing.” He also endeavored, hut in vain, to soften 
the persecutions and cruelties of Philip IL’s reign in the 
Ketherlands. 

Maximilian IL’s reign of twelve years was quiet and un- 
eventfsL Only one disturbance of the internal peace occurred, 
and it is worthy of note as the last feud, after so many cen- 
turies of free lighting between the princes. An independent 
knight, William von Grumbach, having been dispossessed of 
his lands by the Bishop of Wurzburg, waylaid the latter, who 
wms slain in the fight which occurred. Grumbach fled to France, 
hut soon allied himself with several dissatisfied Franconian 
knights, and finally persuaded John Frederick of Saxony (the 
gmailer Dukedom) to espouse his cause. The latter was out- 
lawed by the Emperor, yet he obstinately determined to resist, 
in the hope of wresting the Electorate of Saxony from the 
younger line and restoring it to his own family. He was be- 
sieged by the Imperial army in Gotba, in 1567, and taken 
prisoner. Grumbach was tortured and executed, and John 
Frederick kept in close confinement until Ms death, 28 years 
afterwards. His sons, however, were allowed to succeed him. 
The severity with which this breach of the internal peace was 
punished put an end, forever, to petty wars in Germany : the 
measures adopted by the Diet of 1495, under Maximilian L, 
were at last recognized as binding laws. 

The Eevolt of the Xetberlands, wMch broke out immedi- 
sfely after Maximilian Hfs accession to the throne, had little, 
if any, poltiml relation to Germany. Under Charles Y. the 
Xetheriands had been quite separated from any connection 
with the German Empire, and he was free to introduce the 
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Inquisition tliere and persecate the Protestants witli all tlie 
barbarity demanciecl by Rome. PMIip II. followed the same 
policy: tbe tortarej fire and sword were employed against tiie 
people until tliey arose against tbe intolerable Spanish rulej 
and entered upon that straggle of nearly forty years wbieb 
ended in establisliing the independence of XloHand. 

On tlie Ifitii of October, 1576, at a Diet wiiere be bad 
declared liis policy in religions matters to be simply the en- 
forcement of the Treaty of Angsbnrg, Maximilian IL snddttiily 
fell dead. According to the custom which they liad fol- 
lowed for 140 years, of keeping the Imperial dignity in the 
hoase of Hapsbnrg, the Electors immediately chose his son, 
Piiidolf II., an a¥owed enemy of the Protestants. Unlike Ms 
father, his nature was cold, stern and despotic: he was gloomy, 
nnsociai and superstitions, and the circninstance that he aided 
and encouraged the great astronomers, Kepler and Tycho de 
Brahe, was probably owing to his love for astrology and al- 
chemy. He was snl^ject to sudden and violent attacks of pas- 
sion, which were followed by periods of complete indiiference 
to Ms duties. Like Frederick III., a hundred years before, he 
concerned himself with the afiairs of Anstria, his direct in- 
heritance, rather than with those of the Empire; and thus, 
although internal wars had been suppressed, he enconraged 
the dissensions in religion and politics, which were gradually 
bringing on a more dreadful war than Germany had ever 
known before. 

One of Pindolf H.’s first measures was to take from the 
Anstrian Protestants the right of worship which his father had 
allowed them. He closed their churches, removed them from 
all the offices they held, and, justifying himself by the Treaty 
of Augsburg that whoever ruled the people should choose 
their religious faith, did his best to make Austria -wholly 
Catholic. Many CathoEc princes and priests, emboldened by 
Ms example, declared that the articles promulgated by tlie 
Council of Trent abolished the Treaty of Augsburg and gave 
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iiiem tlie rigM to put down lieresy by force. When tbe Arcb- 
bisbop of Coiogne became a Protestant and married, tbe Ger- 
man Catboli<s called npon Alexander of Parma, wbo came 
from iie I^etberlands with a Spanisb army, took possession of 
tbe former’s territory, and installed a new Catholic Arcbbisbop, 
without resistance on the part of the Protestant majority of 
Germany. Thus the hate and bitterness on both sides increased 
from year to year, without culminating in open hostilities. 

The history of Germany, firom the accession of Rudolf II. 
to the end of the century, is marked by no political event of 
im|Kxrtance. Spain was fully occnpied in her hopeless attempt 
to subdue the Netherlands : in France Henry of Navarre was 
%hting the Duke of Guise; Hungary and Austria were left to 
check the advance of the Turkish invasion, and nearly all Ger- 
many enjoyed peace for upwards of fifty years. During this 
time, population and wealth greatly increased, and life in the 
dtieB and at a>urts became luxurious and more or less im- 
moral The arts and sciences began to flourish, the people 
grew in knowledge, yet the spirit out of which the Reformation 
sprmig sromed almost dead. The elements of good and evil 
were strangely mixed together — intelligence and superstition, 
piely Mtd bigotry, civilization and barbarism were found side 
by tide. As formerly in her history, it appeared nearly im- 
possible for Germany to grow by a gradual and healthy de- 
velopment: her condition must be bad enough to bring on a 
violent convuMon, before it could be improved. 

Sucb was the state of afeirs at the end of the sixteenth 
century. In spite of the material prosperity of the country, 
tlnae was a general feeling among the people that evE days 
were cxuBing; but the most depending prophet could hardly 
have preiicted worse misfortunes than they were caH^ upon 
to suffa: during the next fifty y^rs. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

BEGINXESG OF THE THIETT TEAES’ WAE. 

(1600—1625.) 

S-rowtli of the CalviisiEtljs or “Eofonastl” Claarck- — ^PerEesmtion of Proiestaots 
In Stjxia. — Tlie Cat&olic League. — The Straggle for tiia Saocession of 
Cleres. — ^Bndolf H. Bet aside. — His Beath.— l>e 0 oineB Emperor, — 
Character of Periiiiiaxiii of Styxia-i — ^Berolt In Prague. — War in Bohemia. — 
Bmtii of MattMas. — ^Ferdinand Besit^ed in Viaiiia. — ^He is Cro-smed Eua- 
peror.— Blinineia of the Protestant Princes.' — Frederick of ike Palaliiiata 
chosen King of Bohemia-— Barharity of Ferdinand EL — The Protestantg 
Craahfti in Bohemia and Austria. — Coniit MansMd and Prince Christiaa 
of Branswick. — War in Baden and th© Palatinate. — ^Tilly. — ^Hia 
Misarahle Condition of Germany. — Union of the Kcxthera States- — Chris- 
tian IT. of Bemaark.— Walienstrin. — His History. — His Pro|«isitioa to 
Ferdinand IX. 

Tee beginniDg of the seTenteentli ceEtury found tbe Pro- 
testants in Germany still divided. Tbe followers of Zwingli, 
it is tme, bad accepted tbe Augsburg Confession as tbe shortest 
means of aajuiriiig freedom of worship; but tbe Calvinists, 
who were now rapidly increasing, were not willing to take 
this step , nor were tbe Lutherans any more tolerant towards 
them than at the heginning. Tbe Batch, in csonqueriiig idieir 
independence of Spain, gave the Calvimstic, or, as it was cal- 
led in Germany , tbe Eefonned Church, a new political impor- 
tance ; and it was not long before tbe Palatinate of the Ebine, 
Baden, Hesse-Cassel and Anhalt also joined it. Tbe Protestants 
were spit into two strong and unfriendly sects , at tbe very 
time when tbe Catholics, under tbe teaciiing of tbe Jesuits, 
were uniting against them. 

Bake Ferdinand of Styria, a young cousin of Eudolf IL, 
began tbe straggle. Styria was at that time Protestant, and 
refused to change its faith at tbe command of the Buke, where- 
upon he visited every part of tbe land with an armed forcse, 
closed the churcbes, burned tbe hymn-books and Bibles, and 
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banislied every one wbo was not willing to become a Catbolic 
on tbe spot. He openly declared tbat it was better to rule 
over a desert than a land of beretics. Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria followed bis example: in 1607 be seized tbe free Pro- 
testant city of Donauwortby on tbe Danube, on account of 
some quarrel between its inbabitants and a monastery, and 
held it, in violation of all laws of tbe Empire. A protest made 
to tbe Diet on account of ibis act was of no avad, since a ma- 
jority of tbe membeiB were Catholics. Tbe Protestants of 
Sontbem Germany formed a ‘‘Union” for mutual protection, 
in May, 1608, with Frederick IV. of tbe Palatinate at tbeir 
bead; but, as they were mostly of tbe Reformed Cburcb, they 
received little sympathy or suppoit from tbe Protestant States 
in tbe Xortb. 

Maximilian of Bavaria then established a ‘Uatbolic League,” 
in opposition, relying on tbe assistance of Spain, while tbe 
‘■‘Protestant Union” relied on tbat of Henry IV. of France. 
Both sides began to arm, and they would soon have proceeded 
to open hostilities, when a dispute of much greater importance 
diverted tbeir attention to the North of Germany. This was 
the so-called “Succession of Cleves.” Duke John William of 
Cleves, who governed the former separate dukedoms of Jiilicb, 
Cleves and Berg, and the countsbips of Ravensherg and Mark, 
embracing a large extent of territory on both sides of tbe 
Lower Ehiue, died in 1 609 without leaving a dmect heir. He 
bad been a Catholic, but bis people were Protestants. John 
Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, and Wolfgang William of 
tbe Bavarian Palatinate, both relatives on the female side, 
daimed tbe splendid inheritance ; and when it became evident 
tbat tbe Catbolic interest meant to secure it, they quickly 
united their forces and took possession- The Emperor then 
sent tbe Archduke Leopold of Hapsburg to bold tbe State in 
bis name, whereupon the Protestant Union made an instant 
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alliance witk Henrj lY. of France, viio was engaged in orga- 
nizing an arinj for its aid, when lie fell by iiie dagger of tlie 
assassin, Eavaillac, in 1610. This dissolved tlie alliaiice, and 
tlie ‘‘Union” and “League,” finding fbemselves agreed in op- 
posing the careation of another Austrian State, on Uie Lower 
Bhine, concladed peace before any serious fighting bad taken 
place between them. 

The two claimants to the succession adopted a similar po- 
licy. Wolfgang Will, jam became a CathoHc, married the sister 
of Maximilian of Bavaria, and so brought the “League” to sup- 
port him, and the Elector John Sigismund became a Calvinist 
(which almost excited a rebellion among the Brmdenburg Lu- 
therans), in order to get the support of the “Union.” The 
former was assisted by Spanish troops from Flanders, the latter 
by Dutch troops from Holland, and the war was carried on 
until 1614, when it w’as settled by a division w’hicli gave John 
Sigismund the lions share. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Budulf H. was becoming so old, 
so whimsical and so useless, that in 1606 the princes of the 
house of Hapsbarg held a meeting, declared Mm incapable of 
governing, “on account of ocoisionai imbecilities of mind,” and 
appointed his brother Matthias regent for Austria, Hungary 
and Moravia. The Emperor refused to yield, but, with the 
help of the nobility, who were mostly Protestants, Matthias 
maintained his claim. He was obliged, in return, to grant 
religious freedom, which so encouraged the oppressed Pro- 
testants in Bohemia that they demanded similar rights from 
the Emperor. In his helpless situation he gave way to the 
demand, but soon became alarmed at the increase of the heretics, 
and tried to take back his concession- The Bohemians called 
MaitMas to their assistance , and in 1611 Budolf lost Ms re- 
maining kingdom and Ms favorite residence of Prague. As 
he looked upon the city for the last time, he ciued out: “May 
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tile Tengeanee of God OYertake tliee , and my curse ligM on 
•Qiw and aE Bohemia In l^s tlian a year (on the 20th of 
January, 1612) he died 

Matthias wm elwted Emperor of Germany, as a matter of 
course* The house of Hapsburg was now the strongest Ger- 
man power which represented the Church of Home, and the 
Catholic majority in the Diet secured to it the Imperial dignity 
then and thenceforward. The Protestants, howeYer, Yoted 
also for Matthias, for the reason that he had already shown 
a tolerant policy towards their brethren in Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia. His first measures, as Emperor, Justified this 
Yiew of his character. He held a Diet at Eatisbon for the pur- 
pose of settling the existing differences between the two, but 
nothing was accomplished: the Protestants, finding that they 
would be outvoted, withdrew in a body and thus broke up the 
Diet. Matthias next endeavored to dissolve both the ‘‘Union’’ 
and the “League in which he was only partiafiy successful. 
At the same time his rule in Hungary was mena<^d by a re- 
volt of the Transylvanian chief, Bethien Gabor , who was as- 
sisted by the Turks: he grew weary of his task, and was easily 
persuaded by the other princes of Ms house to adopt his 
nephew, Duke Ferdinand of Styria, as his successor, in the 
year 1617, having no children of Ms own. 

Ferdinand, who had been carefully educated by the Jesuits 
for the part wMch he was afterwards to play, and whose 
violent suppression of the Protestant faith in Styria made hiyn 
acceptable to ah the German Catholics, was a man of great 
energy and force of character. He was stem, bigoted, cruel, 
yet shrewd, cunning and apparently condiiatory when he found 
it to he so, resembling, in both respects, his pre- 

dTCewor, Charles Y. of Spain, In return for being ebosen by 
the BohCTiians to succe^ Matthias as Mng, he confirmed them 
m the refigious freedom which tlmy had extorted from Eu- 
dolf H., and then Joined, the Emperor in an expedition to 
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Himgary, leaving Boiieiaia to be governed in tbe interim by a 
Council of ten, 7 Catbolics and 3 Protestants. 

Tlie first tMng tliat happened was the destruction of two 
or fcree Protestant churches bj Catholic Bishops- The Bo- 
hemma Protestants appaled immediately to the Emperor 
Matthias, bat, instead of redress, he gave them onij threats. 
Thereapoa they rose in Pragae, stormed the Coancil Hall, 
seized two of the Coancillors and their Secretaries, and harled 
them oat of the windows. Although the latter fell a distance 
of 28 feet^ they were not killed, and all finally escaped. This 
event happened on the 23d of May, ISIS, and marks the be- 
ginniiig of the Thirty Years’ War. After sach long chronicles 
of violent^ and slaaghter, the deed seemed of slight impor- 
tance; bat the hundredth anniversary of the Eefonnation 
(coanting from Luther's proclamation against Tetzel, on the 
31st of October, 1517) had been celebrated by the Protestants 
the year before, England was lost and France barely restored 
to the Church of Rome, the power of Spain was dedining, and 
the Catholic priests and princes were resolved to make one 
more desperate straggle to regain their supremacy in Ger- 
many. (My the Protestant princes, m a hodj^ seemed blind 
to coming danger. Belying on ttie fact that four -fifths 
of the whole popmlatioa of the Empire were Protestants, they 
stili persisted in regarding sdl the political forms of the Middle 
Ages as holy, and in accepting nearly m^sure which 

gave advantage to their enemies. 

Although the Protestants had only 3 Councillors out of 
10, they were largely in the majority in Bohemia. They knew 
what retaliatioii the outbreak in Prague would bring upon 
them, and anticipated it by making the revolution general. 
They chose Count Than as their leader, overtumed the Im- 
perial government, banished the Jesuits from the country, and 
enter®! into relations with the Protestant nobles of Austria, 
and the insurgent chief BetHen Gabor in Hungary. The Em- 
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peror MattMas was willing to compromise tiie difficulty , But 
Ferdinanclj stimulated by the Jesuits, declared for war. He 
sent two small armies into Bohemia, with a proclamation call- 
ing upon tlie people to submiL The Protestants of the Isortb 
w'ere at last aroused from tbeir lethargy. Count Mansfeld 
marched with a force of 4,000 men to aid the Bohemians, and 
3,0(K} more came from Silesia; the Imperial army was defeated 
and driven back to the Danube. At tliis juncture the Em- 
peror MattMas died, on the flOtli of 3Iay, 1619. 

Ferdinand lost not a day in taking the power into Ms 
own hands. Bat Austria threatened revolution, Hungary had 
made common cause with Bohemia, Count Thun was marching 
on 'S ieiana, and he was mthout an army to support his claims. 
Count Thun, however, instead of attacking Tienna, encamped 
outside tlis walls and began to negotiate. Ferdinand, hard 
pressed by the demands of the Austrian Protestants , was on 
the very point of yielling — in fact, a member of a deputation 
of 16 noblemen had seized Mm by the coat, — when trumpets 
were heard, and a body of 500 cavalry, wMch had reached the 
city without being intercepted by the besiegers, appeared be- 
fore the palace. Tliis enabled Mm to defend the city, until the 
defeat of Count Mansfeld by another portion of Ms army which 
had entered Bohemia compelled Count Thun to raise the siege. 
Then Ferdinand hastened to Frankfort to look after his elec- 
tion as Emperor by the Diet, which met on the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1619. 

It seems almost incredible tMit now, knowing Ms charac- 
ter and designs, the three CMef Electors who were Protestants 
should have voted for Mm , without being conscioiB that they 
were traitors to their faith and their people. It has Been 
charged, But without any clear evidence, that they were Brihed : 
it is probable that Ferdinand, whose J esnitic education tauglit 
Mm that falsehood and perjury are permitted in serving the 
Cliiirch, misled them by promises of peace and Justice; but it 
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is also very likely that tliey imagined their own sovereignty 
depended on sustaining every tradition of the Empire* The 
people, of course, had not yet acquired any rights winch a 
prince felt himself called upon to respect. 

Ferdinand was elected, and properly crowned in the Cathe- 
dral at Frankfort, as Ferdinand U. The Bohemians, who were 
entitled to one of the seven chief voices in the Diet, claimed 
that the election was not binding upon them, and chose Fre- 
derick Y. of the Palatinate as their king, in the hope that tlie 
Protestant “Union” would rahy to their support. It was a 
fatal choice and a false hope. When Maximilian of Bavaria, 
at the head of the Catholic “League,” took the field for the 
Emperor, the “Union” cowardly withdrew. Frederick Y, went 
to Bohemia, was crowned and idled his time away in fantastic 
diversions for one winter, while Ferdinand was calling Spain 
to attack the Palatinate of the Ehine, and borrowing Cossacks 
from Poland to put down his Protestant subjects in Austria. 
The Emperor assured the Protestant princes that the war 
should be confined to Bohemia, and one of them, the Elector 
John George of Saxony, a Lutheran , openly went over to his 
side in order to defeat Frederick Y. , a Calvinist. The Bo- 
hemians fell back to the walls of Prague before tbe armies of 
the Emperor and Bavaria; and there, on the White Mountain, 
a battle of an hour’s duration, in November, 1620, decided 
tbe fate of tbe country. The former scattered in all direc- 
tions; Frederick Y. left Prague never to return, and Spanish, 
Italian and Hungarian troops overran Bohemia. 

Ferdinand II. acted as might have been expected from his 
despotic and bigoted nature. The 8,000 Cossacks which he 
had borrowed from his brother-in-law, king Sigismnnd of 
Poland, Aad already closed all Protestant Churches and sup- 
pressed freedom of worship in Anstria; he now applied the 
same measures to Bohemia, but in a more violent and bloody 
form. Twenty-seven of the chief Protestant nobles were be- 


WTiat lias been charged against them? Vfhat is probable? Whom did the 
Bohemians choose, and why? How were their hopes fctlfilled? What did 
Prederick V. do? In what was Perdinand II. engaged ? What was the conrao 
of the Elector of Saxony? When and where was the decisire battle fought? 
What was its result? How had Eerdinand II, a^sted in Anstria? 
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lieaded at Prague in one day; thousands of families were strip- 
ped of all their property and banished; the Protestant churches 
were given to the Catholics, the Jesuits took possession of 
the University and the schools, until finally, as a historian 
says, “the quiet of a sepulchre settled over Bohemia.” The 
Protestant faith was practically obliterated from all the 
Austrian realm, with the exception of a few scattered congre- 
gations in Hungary and Transylvania. 

There is hardly anywhere, in the history of the world, 
such an instance of savage despotism. A large majority of 
the population of Austria, Bohemia and Styria were Protes- 
tants; they were rapidly growing in intelligence, in social or- 
der and material prosperity ; but the will of one man was al- 
lowed to destroy the progress of a hundred years , to crush 
both the faith and fireedom of the people, plunder them of 
their best earnings and make them ignorant slaves for 200 
years longer. The property which was seized by Ferdinand II., 
in Bohemia alone, was estimated at forty millions of florins! 
And the strength of Germany, which was Protestant, looked 
on and saw all this happen! Only the common people of Aus- 
tria arose against the tyrant, and gallantly struggled for 
months, at first under the command of a farmer named Stephen 
Fadinger, and, when he was slain in the moment of victory, 
under an unknown young hero , who had no other name than 
“the Student.” The latter defeated the Bavarian army, re- 
sisted the famous Austrian general, Pappenheim, in many 
battles , and at last fell , after the most of his followers had 
fallen, without leaving his name to history. The Austrian 
peasants rivalled the Swiss of three centuries before in their 
bravery and seK-sacrifice : had they been successful (as they 
might have been, with small help from their Protestant 
brethren), they would have changed the course of German 
history, and have become renowned among the heroes of the 
world. 


"W'liat did lie now do, in Bolieinia? Wbat was left of tlie Protestants in 
ibe Austrian realm? Wbat was the character of these acts? What had been 
•to® condition of the country? How was it changed? How much property 
was seized? What was done hy Protestant Germany? What did the common 
a^empt? Under what leaders f What was achieved by the unknowii 
Sti^entf What may be said of the Austrian peasants ? 
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The fate of Austria, from that day to this, was now sealed. 
Both parties — ^the Catholics, headed by Ferdinand II., and the 
Protestants, without any head, — next turned to the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, where a Spanish army, sent from Flanders, was 
wasting and plundering in the name of the Emperor. Count 
Ernest of Mansfeld and Prince Christian of Brunswick, who 
had supported Frederick Y. in Bohemia, endeavored to save 
at least the Palatinate for him. They were dashing and eccentric 
young generals, whose personal reputation attracted all sorts 
of wild and lawless characters to take service under them. 
Mansfeld, who had been originally a Catholic, was partly sup- 
ported by contributions from England and Holland, but he 
also took what he could get from the country through which 
he marched. Christian of Brunswick was a fantastic prince, 
who tried to imitate the knights of the Middle Ages. He was 
a great admirer of the Countess Elizabeth of the Palatinate 
(sister of Charles I. of England) , and always wore her glove 
on his helmet. In order to obtain money for his troops, he 
plundered the bishoprics in Westphalia, and forced the cities 
and villages to pay him heavy contributions. When he en- 
tered the cathedral at Paderbom and saw the silver statues 
of the Apostles around the altar, he cried out: “What are you 
doing here ? You were ordered to go forth into the world, but 
wait a bit — 111 send you!” So he had them melted and 
coined into dollars, upon which the words were stamped: 
“Friend of God, foe of the priests!” He afterwards gave him- 
self that name, hut the soldiers generally called him “Mad 
Christian,” 

Against these two , and George Frederick of Baden , who 
joined them, Ferdinand H. sent Maximilian of Bavaria, to 
whom he promised the Palatinate as a reward, and Tilly, a 
general already famous both for his military talent and his in- 
humanity. The latter, who had been educated by the Jesuits 
for a priest, was in the Bavarian service. He was a small, 
lean man, with a face almost comical in its ugliness. His nose 


Wliitlier did both paxties next turn? Wlio were supporting Fredericl: T.? 
What were they? How was Mansfeld supported? What was Christian of 
Brunswick’s character? How did he obtain money? Relate what he did at 
Paderhorn. Whom did Ferdinand M. send against these two? 

17 
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was like a parrot’s beak, bis forehead seamed with deep 
wrinkles , his eyes sunk in their sockets and his cheek-bones 
projecting. He usually wore a dress of green satin, with a 
cocked hat and long red feather, and rode a small, mean-look- 
ing gray horse. 



TIIiXiT. 


Early in 1622 the Imperial army under Tilly was defeated, 
or at least checked, by the united forces of Mansfeld and 
Prince Christian, But in May of the same year, the forces of 
the latter, ^ith those of George Frederick of Baden, were al- 
most cut to pieces by Tidy, at Wimpfen. They retreated into 
Alsatia, where they burned and plundered at will, while Tilly 
pursued the same course on the eastern side of the Khine. 


W lm t was Tilly’s character and personal appearance? "What first happened 
te. 1622? What loEowed? What lands were plnaderod by both armieB? 
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He took and destroyed tke cities of Mannkeim and Heidel- 
berg, closed the Protestant cburclies, banished the clergymen 
and teachers, and supplied their places with Jesuits. The in- 
valuable hbrary of Heidelberg was sent to Pope Gregory XV. 
at Rome, and remained there until 1815, when, a part of it 
came back to the University by way of Paris. 

Frederick Y., who had fled from the country, entered into 
negotiations with the Emperor, in the hope of retaining the 
Palatinate. He dissolved his connection with Mansfeid and 
Prince Christian, who thereupon offered their services to the 
Emperor, on condition that he would pay their soldiers! Pie- 
ceiving no answer, they marched through Lorraine and Flan- 
ders, laying waste the country as they went, and finally took 
refuge in Holland. Frederick Y.’s humiliation was of no avail; 
none of the Protestant princes supported his claim. The Em- 
peror gave his land, with the Electoral dignity, to Maximilian 
of Bavaria, and tliis act, although a direct violation of the laws 
which the German princes held as sacred , was acquiesced in 
by them at a Diet held at Ratisbon in 1623. John George of 
Saxony, who saw clearly that it was a fatal blow aimed both 
at the Protestants and at the rights of the reigning princes, 
was persuaded to be silent by the promise of having Lusatia 
added to Saxony. 

By this time, Germany was in a worse condition than die 
had known for centuries. The power of the Jesuits, represen- 
ted by Ferdinand H., his councillors and generals, was supreme 
almost everywhere; the Protestant princes vied with each 
other in meanness, selfishness and cowardice; the people were 
slaughtered, robbed, driven hither and thither hy both par- 
ties: there seemed to he neither faith nor justice left iu the 
land. The other Protestant nations — England, Holland, Den- 
mark and Sweden — looked on wdth dismay, and even Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was then practically the ruler of France, was 


What did TUly do in the palatinate? What was the fate of the Library of 
Heidelberg? WTiat "was the course of Frederick V.? That of Mansfeid and 
Prince Christian? What did the latter next do? How did the Emperor and 
Diet treat Eredericfc V.? When? How was John George of Saxony bribed? 
What was the condition of Germany at this time? How did other Protestant 
nations regard it? 
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willing to see Ferdinand H.’s power crippled, thougL. tbe Pro- 
testants should gain thereby. England and Holland assisted 
Mansfeld and Prince Christian with money, and the latter or- 
ganized new armies, with which they ravaged Friesland and 
Westphalia. Prince Christian was on his way to Bohemia , in 
order to unite with the Hungarian chief, Bethlen Gabor, when, 
on the 6th of August, 1623, he met Tilly at a place called 
Stadtloon, near Munster, and , after a murderous battle which 
lasted three days, was utterly defeated. About the same time 
Mansfeld, needing further support, went to England, where 
he was received with great honor, 

Ferdinand IL had in the meantime concluded a peace with 
Bethlen Gabor, and his authority was firmly established over 
Austria and Bohemia. Tilly with his Bavarians was victorious 
in Westphalia; all armed opposition to the Emperor’s rule 
was at an end, yet instead of declaring peace established , and 
restoring the former order of the Empire, his agents continued 
their work of suppressing religious freedom and civil rights 
in all the States which had been overrun by the Catholic ar- 
mies. The whole Empire was threatened with the fate of 
Austria. Then, at last, in 1625, Brunswick, Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen formed a union 
for mutual defence, choosing as their leader king Christian lY. 
of Denmark, the same monarch who had broken down the 
power of the Hanseatic League in the Baltic and North Seas ! 
Although a Protestant, he was no friend to the North-Ger- 
man States, but he energetically united with them in the hope 
of being able to enlarge his kingdom at their expense. 

Christian lY. lost no time in making arrangements with 
England and Holland which enabled both Mansfeld and Prince 
Christian of Brunswick to raise new forces ^ with which they 
returned to Germany, Tilly, in order to iuterCept them, en- 
tered the territory of the States which had united , and thus 


WhiO was tlien ruler of France? Wliat was Ms policy? Wlio assisted the 
Brotestant generals? What were the fortunes of Prince Christian? What, 
now, was Ferdinand H.’s position? What course did he pursue ? With what 
was the Empire threatened ? What union was formed in the North, and when? 
Who wras diosen leader? Why did he unite with them? What arcangeaments 
di d he ma&e ? 
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gave Gliristian IV. a pretexts for declaring war. The latter 
marched down from Denmark at once, but found no earnest 
union among the States , and only 7,000 men collected. He 
soon sncceaied, however, in bringing together a force much 



*WALLBNfiTl!IH. 


"'larger than that commanded by Tilly, and was only hindered 
in his plan of immediate action by a fall from his hors^ which 
crippled him for six weeks. The city of Hamelin was t^cm, 
and Tilly compelled to fall back, but no other hnpcHiant move- 
ments took place during the year 1625. 

WTiat enabled Hm to deeOtee irm? Wbat did Cteristian TV. find, on enter- 
ing Germany? Wliat delayed Ms action? Wliat Imrreaned daring tbe year 16252 
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Ferdinand n. was already growing jealous of the increasing 
power of Bavaria , and determined that the Catholic and Im- 
perial cause should not be entrusted to Tilly alone. But he 
bad little money, his own military force had been wasted by the 
wars in Bohemia, Austria and Hungary, and there was no other 
commander of suffiicient renown to attract men to his standard. 
Yet it was necessary that Tilly should be reinforced as soon 
as possible, or his scheme of crushing the whole of Germany, 
and laying it, as a fettered slave, at the feet of the Roman 
Church, might fail, and at the very moment when success 
seemed sure. 

In this emergency, a new man presented himself. Albert 
of Waldstein, better known under his historical name of Wal- 
lenstein, was bom at Prague in 1683. He was the son of a 
poor nobleman, and violent and unruly as a youth, until a fall 
from the third story of a house effected a sudden change in 
his nature. He became brooding and taciturn, gave up his 
Protestant faith, and was educated by the Jesuits at Olmiitz. 
He travelled in Spain, France and the Netherlands, fought in 
Italy against Yenice and in Hungary against Bethlen Gabor 
and the Turks, and rose to the rank of Colonel, He married' 
an old and rich widow, and after her death increased his wealth 
by a second marriage, so that, when the Protestants were ex- 
pelled from Bohemia, he was able to purchase 60 of their 
confiscated estates. Adding these to that of Friedland, which 
he had received from the Emperor in return for military ser- 
vices, he possessed a small principality, lived in great splendor, 
and paid and equipped his own troops. He was first made 
Count, and then Duke of Friedland, with the authority of an 
independent prince of the Empire. 

Wallenstein was superstitious, and his studies in astro- 
logy gave him the belief that a much higher destiny awaited 
him. Here was the opportunity: he offered to raise and com- 
mand a second army, in the Emperor’s service. Ferdinand H. 


How was Ferdinand H. sitnated, witli regard to Bayaria? Wliy was lie 
compelled to reinforce Tilly? Who presented himself? When was he horn? 
What was Ms history? How did he enrich himself? How did he live , and 
what title® were bestowed upon him? What belief had he? What did he 
BOW offiwr to do ? 
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accepted tiie offer with joy, and sent -word to WaUenstein tliat 
lie should immediately proceed to enlist 20,000 men. “My 
army,” the latter answered, “must live by what it can take: 
20,000 men are not enough. I must have 50,000, and then I 
can demand what I want!” The threat of terrible ravage 
contained in these words was soon carried out. 

Wallenstein Was tall and meagre in person. His forehead 
was high but narrow, his hair black and cut very short, his 
eyes small, dark and fiery, and his complexion yellow. His 
voice was harsh and disagreeable: he never smiled, and spoke 
only when it was necessary. He usually dressed in scarlet, 
with a leather jerkin, and wore a long red feather on Hs hat. 
There was something cold,- mistrustful and mysterious in his 
appearance, yet he possessed unbounded power over his sol- 
diers, whom he governed with severity and rewarded splen- 
iidly. There are few more interesting personages in German 
history. 


CHAPTER XKVni. 

TILLY , WALLEXSTEIH AHD GUSTAVOS ALOLUHCS. 

(1625—1634.) 

Tlie Winter of 1625«6.~ Wallenstein’s Victory. — Mansfeltl’s Beath. — Tilly De- 
feats Christian TV.— Wallenstein’s Successes in Saxony, Brandenburg 
and Holstein. — Siege of Stralsund. — The Edict of Kestitntion.^ — Its Effects. 
—Wallenstein’s Plans.— Diet at Eatisbon.— Wallenstein’s BemovaL — ^AxdTal 
of Gustavus Adolphus.— His Positions and Plans. — His Character.— Cow- 
ardice of the Protestant Princes.— Tilly sacks Magdeburg.— Decision of 
GustaTus Adolphus.— Tilly’s Defeat at Leipzig, — ^Bohemia Invaded. — Gus- 
tavus at Erankfort.— Defeat and Death of Tilly. — Gustavus in Mxmich.— 
Wallenstein Eestored. — ^His Conditions. — ^He Meets Gustavus at Kurem- 
berg. — ^He invades Saxony.— Battle of Lhtzen. — ^Deatbof Gustavus Adolphus. 
— Wallenstein’s Eetreat. — Union of Protestant Princes with Sweden.— Pro- 
testant Successes. — Secret Negotiations with Wallenstein. — His Movements. 
— Conspiracy against him.— His EemovaL—His March to Eger.— His Assas- 
sination. 

Bepobe the end of the year 1625, and within three months 
after Ferdinand U. had commissioned WaUenstein to raise an 


What word did Ferdinand IL send? WTiat was WaHensiein’s answer? 
What was his personal appearance? BEis dr^s and hahita? 
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army, tlie latter marclied into Saxony at tlie head of 30,000 
men. No important operations were undertaken during the 
winter: Christian 17. and Mansfeld had their sepai’ate quarters 
on the one side, Tilly and Wallenstein on the other, and the 
four armies devoured the substance of the lands where they 
were encamped. In April, 1626, Mansfeld marched against 
Wallenstein, to prevent him from uniting witb Tilly. The two 
armies met at the bridge of the Elbe, at Dessau, and fought 
desperately: Mansfeld was defeated, driven into Brandenburg, 
and then took his way through Silesia towards Hungary, with 
the intention of forming an alliance with Bethlen Gabor. 
Wallenstein followed by forced marches, and compelled Gabor 
to make peace with the Emperor: Mansfeld disbanded his 
troops and set out for Venice, where he meant to embark for 
England. But he was already worn out by the hardships of 
his campaigns, and died on the way, in Dalmatia, in NTovem- 
ber, 1626, 45 years of age. A few months afterwards Prince 
Christian of Brunswick also died, and the Protestant cause was 
left without any native German leader. 

During the same year the cause received a second and 
severer blow. On the 26th of August Christian lY. and Tilly 
came together at Lutter, a little town on the northern edge of 
the Hartz, and the army of the former was cut to pieces, him- 
self barely escaping with his life. There seemed, now, to be 
no further hope for the Protestants: Christian IV. retreated 
to Holstein, the Elector of Brandenburg gave up his connection 
with the Union of the Saxon States, the Dukes of Mecklenburg 
were powerless, and Maurice of Hesse was compelled by the 
Emperor to abdicate. iJlew measures in Bohemia and Austi’ia 
foreshadowed the probable fate of Germany: the remaining 
Protestants in those two countries, including a large majority 
of the Austrian nobles, were made Catholics by force. 

In the summer of 1627 Wallenstein again marched north- 


When, "wliere and with what force did Wallenstein march? How were the 
armies situated during the winter? When did Mansfeld march? Where did 
he meet WaUenstein? What was the result of the battle ? How did Wallen- 
stein follow up his success? What was Mansfeld’s next movement? When 
and where did he die? Who else died? How was the Protestant cause loft? 
What batUe was next fought, and with what result? What was done by the 
Princes? What happened Austria? 
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ward with an army reorganized and recruited to 40,000 men. 
John George of Saxony, who tried to maintain a selfish and 
cowardly neutrality, now saw his land overrun, and himself 
at the mercy of the conqueror, Brandenburg was subjected 
to the same fate ; the two Mecklenburg duchies were seized as 
the booty of the Empire; and Wallenstein, marching on with* 
out opposition, plundered and wasted Holstein, Jutland and 
Pomerania. In 1628 the Emperor bestowed Mecklenburg 
upon him: he gave himself the title of ‘‘Admiral of the Baltic 
and the Ocean,” and drew up a plan for creating a navy out 
of the vessels of the Hanseatic League, and conquering Hol- 
land for the house of Hapsburg. After this should have been 
accomplished, his next project was to form an alliance with 
Poland against Denmark and Sweden, the only remaining 
Protestant powers. 

While the rich and powerful cities of Hamburg and Liibeck 
surrendered at his approach, the little Hanseatic town of Stral- 
sund closed its gates against him. The citizens took a solemn 
oath to defend their religious faith and their pohticai inde- 
pendence to the last drop of their blood. Wallenstein ex- 
claimed: “And if Stralsund were bound to Heaven with 
chains, I would tear it down!” and marched against the place. 
At the first assault he lost 1,000 men; at the second, 2,000; 
and then the citizens, in turn, made sallies, and inflicted still 
heavier losses upon Mm. They were soon reinforced by 2,000 
Swedes, and then Wallenstein was forced to raise the siege, 
after having lost, altogether, 12,000 of his best troops. At 
this time the Danes appeared with a fleet of 200 vessels, and 
took possession of the port of Wolgast, in Mecklenburg. 

In spite of this temporary reverse, Ferdinand H. considered 
that Ms absolute power was established over all Germany. 
After consulting with the Catholic CMef-Electors (one of whom, 
now, was Maximilian of Bavaria), he issued, on the 6th of 
March, 1629, an “Edict of Restitution,” ordering that all the 


What was Walleastein’s march iif 1627 ? Wliat took place in Saxony? What 
other territory did Wallenstein conqnex? What was given to him? What 
title did he assume? What plans did he project? How did the people of 
Stralsund act? What did Wallenstein say and do? Describe the events of 
the siege. What new enenay appeared? What did Ferdinand II. suppose? 
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former territory of tlie Roman Clmrcli, which had become 
Protestant, shonld be restored to Catholic hands. This re- 
quired that two archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, and a great 
number of monasteries and churches, which had ceased to exist 
nearly a century before, should be again established; and then, 
on the principle that the religion of the ruler should be that 
of the people, that the Protestant faith should be suppressed 
in all such territory. The armies were kept in the field to en- 
force this edict, which was instantly carried into effect in 
Southern Germany, and in the most violent and barbarous 
manner. The estates of 6,000 noblemen in Franconia, Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden were confiscated; even the property of reigning 
princes was seized ; but, instead of passing into the hands of 
the Church, much of it was bestowed upon the Emperor’s 
family and his followers. The Archbishoprics of Bremen and 
Magdeburg were given to his son Leopold, a boy of 16! In 
carrying out the measure, Catholics began to suffer, as well as 
Protestants, and the jealousy and alarm of all the smaller 
States were finally aroused. 

Wallenstein, while equally despotic, was much more arro- 
gant and reckless than Ferdinand II. He openly declared 
that reigning princes and a National Diet were no longer ne- 
cessary in Germany; the Emperor must be an absolute ruler, 
like the kings of France and Spain. At the same time he was 
carrying out his own political plans without much reference 
to the Imperial authority. Both Catholics and Protestants 
nnited in calling for a Diet: Ferdinand II. at first refused, but 
there were such signs of hostility on the part of Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and even France, that he was forced to 
yield. The Diet met on the 5th of June, 1630, at Ratisbon, 
and Maximilian of Bavaria headed the universal demand for 
Wallenstein’s removal. The Protestants gave testimony of 
the merciless system of plunder by which he had ruined their 
lands; the Catholics complained of the more than Imperial 


Wliat Edict did lie issue, and -when? WUiat -would have been its effect? 
Where -was it enforced, and bow? What estates were seized, and bo-w dis- 
posed of? Who snffered, and what was the consequence? What did Wallen- 
stein declare? What was called for? When did the Diet meet? What was 
demanded? 
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splendors of Iiis court, upon wHdi lie squandered nncoiinted 
millions of stolen money. He travelled with 100 carriages 
and more than 1000 horses, kept 15 cooks for his table, and 
was waited upon by 16 pages of noble blood. Jealousy of 
this pomp and state, and fear of Wallenstein’s ambitions de- 
signs, and not the latter’s fiendish inhumanity, induced Fer- 
dinand 11. to submit to the entreaties of the Diet, and re- 
move him. 

The Imperial messengers who were sent to his camp with 
the order of dismissal, approached him in great dread and 
anxiety, and scarcely dared to mention their business. Wallen- 
stein pointed to a sheet covered with astrological characters, 
and quietly told them that he had known everytliing in ad- 
vance; that the Emperor had been misled by the Elector of 
Bavaria, but, nevertheless, the order would be obeyed. He 
entertained them at a magnificent banquet, loaded them with 
gifts, and then sent them away. With rage and hate in his 
heart, but with ail the external show and splendor of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, be retired to Prague, well knowing that 
the day was not far off when his services would be again 
needed. 

Tilly was appointed commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
armies. At the very moment^ however, when Wallenst^ was 
dismissed, and his forces divided among several inferior gene- 
rals, the leader wkom the German Protestants could not fur- 
nish came to them from abroad. Their ruin and the triumph 
of Ferdinand II. seemed inevitable; twelve years of war in its 
most horrible form had desolated their lands, reduced their 
numbers to less than half, and broken their spirit. Then help 
and hope suddenly returned. On the 4th of July, 1630, 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, landed on the coast of 
Pomerania, with an army of 16,000 men. As he stepped upon 
the shore, he knelt in the sight of all the soldiers and prayed 


What testimony did "botli sides give? What ”were Wallensiein’s hahits of 
life? Why did Ferdinand IL accede? Describe the intemew between Wallen- 
Btein. and the messengers. Whither did he retire? Who received the com- 
mand? What help came to the Protestants? How were they situated? Who 
landed in Germany, where and when? 
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that God would befriend Hm. Some of his staff could not 
restrain their tears; whereupon he said to them: “Weep not, 
friends, but pray, for prayer is half victory!” 

Gustavus Adolphus, who had succeeded to the throne in 
I 6 II 3 at the age of 17, was already distinguished as a mili- 
tary commander. He had defeated the Kussians in Livonia 
and banished them from the Baltic; he had fought for three 
years with king Sigismund of Poland, and taken from him 
the ports of Elbing, Pillau and Memel, and he was now burn- 
ing with zeal to defend the falling Protestant cause in Ger- 
many. Cardinal Eichelieu, in France, helped him to the op- 
portunity by persuading Sigismund to accept an armistice, 
and by furnishing Sweden with the means of carrying on a 
war against Ferdinand 11. The latter had assisted Poland, so 
that a pretext was not wanting; but when Gustavus laid his 
plans before his council in Stockholm, a majority of the mem- 
bers advised him to wait for a new cause of offence. Never- 
theless, he insisted on immediate action. The representatives 
of the four orders of the people were convoked in the Senate- 
house, where he appeared before them with his little daughter, 
Christina, in his arms, asked them to swear fealty to her, and 
then bade them a solemn farewell. All burst into tears when 
he said: “perhaps for ever,” but nothing could shake his reso- 
lution to undertake the great work. 

Gustavus Adolphus was at this time 34 years old; he was 
so tall and powerfully built that he almost seemed a giant; 
his face was remarkably frank and cheerful in expression, 
his hair light, his eyes large and gray and his nose aquiline! 
Personally, he was a striking contrast to the little, haggard 
and wrinkled Tilly and the dark, silent and gloomy Wallen- 
stein. Ferdinand 11 . laughed when he heard of his landing, 
called him the “Snow King,” and said that he would melt 
away after one winter; but tbe common people, who loved 
and trusted him as soon as they saw him, named him the 
“Lion of the North.” He was no less a statesman than a 


^ In what manner? WTiat was the history of Gnstavns Adolphus? How did 
Eich^ieu assist him? How did the Council in Stockholm receive his plans? 
Besciibe Ms farewelL What was his age and appearance? What did Eerdi* 
Hand H. say of him? How did the people call him? 
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soldier, and Ms accomplisliments were unusual in a ruler of 
tliose days. He was a generous patron of the arts and sciences, 
spoke four languages with ease and elegance, was learned in 
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theology, a ready orator and — best of all — he was honest, 
devout and conscientious in all his ways. The best blood of the 
Goths from whom he was descended beat in Ms veins, and the 
Germans, therefore, could not look upon him as a foreigner- 
to tliem he was a countryman as well as a deliverer. 

Wliat were Ms q,iialitiea andaccomplislmieiLta? Sow did the Germaas look 
upon Mm? 
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The Protestant princes, however, although in the utmost 
peril and humihated to the dust, refused to unite with him. 
If their course had been cowardly and selfish before, it now 
became simply infamous. The Duke of Pomerania shut the 
gates of Stettin upon the Swedish army, until compelled by 
threats to open them ; the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony 
held themselves aloof, and Gustavus found himself obHged to 
respect their neutrality, lest they should go over to the Em- 
peror’s sidel Out of aU Protestant Germany there came to 
him a few petty princes whose lands had been seized by the 
Catholics, and who could only offer their swords. His own 
troops, however, had been seasoned in many battles; their 
discipline was perfect; and when the German people found 
that the slightest act of plunder or violence was severely 
punished, they were welcomed wherever they marched. 

Moving slowly, and with as much wisdom as caution, 
Gustavus reheved Pomerania from the Imperial troops, by the 
end of the year. He then took Frankfort- on -the -Oder by 
storm, and forced the Elector of Brandenburg to give him the 
use of Spandau as a fortress, until he should have relieved 
Magdeburg, the only German city which had forcibly resisted 
the “Edict of Eestitution,” and was now besieged by Thly and 
Pappenheim. As the city was hard pressed, Gustavus de- 
manded of John George, Elector of Saxony, permission to 
march through his territory: it was ^refused! Magdeburg was 
defended by 2300 soldiers and 5,000 armed citizens against 
an army of 30,000 men, for more than a month ; then, on the 
10th of May, 1631, it was taken by storm, and given up to 
the barbarous fury of Tilly and his troops. The city sank in 
blood and ashes : 30,000 of the inhabitants perished by the 
sword, or in the flames, or crushed under falling walls, or 
drowned in the waters of the Elbe. Only 4,000, who had 
taken refuge in the Cathedral, were spared. Tilly wrote to 
the Emperor: “Since the fall of Troy and Jerusalem, such a 


Wliat was tiie course of tlie Protestant princes? How was Ms march, hin- 
dered, and by whom? Who came to join him? What was the character of 
the Swedish troops? What were his first successes? What was the condition 
of Magdeburg? How was it defended? When was it taken, and what foi 
lowed? 
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victory lias never "been seen ; and I am sincerely sorry that 
fclie ladies of your imperial family conld not have been present 
as spectators!” 

Gnstavns Adolpbns bas been blamed, especially by tbe 
admirers and defenders of tbe bouses of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, for not baving saved Magdeburg. This be might bave 
done, bad be disregarded tbe neutrality asserted by Jobn 
George; but be bad been bitterly disappointed at bis reception 
by tbe Protestant princes, be could not trust them, and was 
not strong enough to figbt Tilly vcdtb possible enemies in bis 
rear. In fact, George William of Brandenburg immediately 
ordered bim to give up Spandau and leave bis territory. Then 
Gustavus did wbat be should bave done at first: be planted 
bis cannon before Berlin, and threatened to lay tbe city in 
ashes. This brought George William to bis senses ; be agreed 
that bis fortresses should be used by tbe Swedes, and contri- 
buted 30,000 dollars a month towards tbe expenses of tbe 
war. So many recruits fiocked to tbe Swedish standard that 
both Mecklenburgs were soon cleared of the Imperial troops, 
tbe banished Bakes restored, and an attack by Tilly upon tbe 
fortified camp of Gustavus was repulsed with heavy losses. 

Landgrave William of Hesse Cassel was tbe first Protestant 
prince who voluntarily allied himself with tbe Swedish king. 
He was shortly followed by tbe unwiLHag but helpless; John 
George of Saxony, whose territory was invaded and wasted by 
Tilly’s army. Ferdinand H. bad given this order, meaning 
that tbe Elector should at least support bis troops. Tilly 
took possession ofHabe, l^aumburg and other cities, plundered 
and levied heavy contributions , and at last entered Leipzig, 
after bombarding it for four days. Then Jobn George united 
bis troops with those of Gustavus Adolphus, who now com- 
manded an army of 35,000 men. 

Tilly and Pappenbeim bad an equal force to oppose Mm. 
After a good deal of cautious manceuviing, tbe two armies 
stood face to face near Leip 2 dg, on tbe 7tb of Septem- 


Wliat did Tilly ■write? Why was Gustavus Adolphns blamed? What is 
bis justification? Wbat bappcned in Brandenburg’? Wbat was George Wil- 
liam forced to do? Wbat new advantages followed? Wbo next became hie 
allies? Wbat bad Tilly done in Saxony? Wbat was tbe Protestant strength ? 
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Der, 1631. The Swedes were without armor, and Gustavus dis- 
tributed musketeers among the cavalry and pikemen. Banner, 
one of his generals, commanded his right, and Marshal Horn 
Ms left, where the Saxons were stationed. The army of Tilly 
was drawn up in a long line, and the troops wore heavy cuiras- 
ses and helmets: Pappenheim commanded the left, o|)posite 
Gustavus, while Tilly undertook to engage the Saxons. The 
battle-cry of the Protestants was “God with us 1” — that of the 
Catholics “Jesu Maria!” Gustavas, wearing a white hat and 
green feather, and mounted on a white horse, rode up and 
down the lines, encouraging his men. The Saxons gave way 
before Tilly, and began to fly; but the Swedes, after repelling 
seven charges of Pappenheim’s cavalry, broke the enemy’s 
right wing, captured the cannon and turned them against 
Tilly. The Imperial army, thrown into confusion, fled in dis- 
order, pursued by the Swedes, who cut them down until night 
put an end to the slaughter. Tilly, severely wounded, nar- 
rowly escaped death, and reached Halle with only a few 
hundred men. 

This splendid victory restored the hopes of the Protestants 
everywhere. Duke Bernard of Saxe- Weimar had joined Gus- 
tavua before the battle : in his zeal for the cause, his honesty 
and bravery, he resembled the king, whose chief reliance, as 
a military leader, he soon became. John George of Saxony 
consented, though with evident reluctance, to march into Bo- 
hemia, where the crushed Protestants were longing for help, 
wMle the Swedish army advanced through Central Germany 
to the Ehine. Tilly gathered together the scattered Imperial 
forces left in the North, followed, and vainly endeavored to 
check Gustavus. The latter took Wurzburg, defeated 17,000 
men under Charles of Lorraine, who had crossed the Rhine to 
oppose him, and entered Frankfort in triumph. Here he 
fixed his winter -quarters, and allowed his faithful Swedish 
troops the rest which they so much needed. 


WLen and where did the armies meet? How were the Swedes armed and 
arranged? How the Catholics? What were the hattle-cries? How did Gus- 
tavns appear? Describe the battle. What leader joined Gustavus? What 
new campaign was agreed upon? What did Tilly attempt? Whither did 
Gustavus march, and where rsst? 
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The territory of the Archbishop of Mayence, and of other 
Catholic princes, which he overran, was not plundered or laid 
waste: Gustavus proclaimed everywhere religious jBceedom, 
not retaliation for the barbarities inflicted on the Protestants. 
He soon made himself respected by his enemies, and his in- 
fluence spread so rapidly that the idea of becoming Emperor 
of Germany was a natural consequence of his success. His 
wife, Queen Eleanor, had joined him: he held a splendid court 
at Frankfort, and required the German princes whom he had 
subjected to acknowledge themselves his dependents. The 
winter of 1631--32 was given up to diplomacy, rather than 
war. Eichelieu began to be jealous of the increasing power 
of the Swedish king, and entered into secret negotiations with 
Maximilian of Bavaria. The latter also corresponded with 
Gustavus Adolphus, who by this time had secured the neu- 
trality of the States along the Ehine, and the support of a 
large majority of the population of the Palatinate, Baden and 
Wurtemberg. 

In the early spring of 1632, satisfied that no arrangement 
with Maximilian was possible, Gustavus reorganized his army 
and set out for Bavaria. The city of Nuremberg received him 
with the wildest rejoicing: then he advanced upon Donauwortb, 
drove out Maximilian’s troops and restored Protestant worship 
in the churches. Tilly, meanwhile, had added Maximilian’s 
army to his own, and taken up a strong position on the east- 
ern bank of the river Lech, between Augsburg and the Da- 
nube. Gustavus marched against him, cannonaded his position 
for three days from the opposite bank, and had partly crossed 
under cover of the smoke before his plan was discovered. On 
the 15th of April Tilly was mortally wounded, and his army 
fled in the greatest confusion: he died a few days afterwards, 
at Ingolstadt, 73 years old. 

The city of Augsburg opened its gates to the conqueror 
and acknowledged his authority. Then, after attacking Ingol- 


Wiiat was Ms policy along the BHne? What was the consequence of Ms 
popularity? What happened during the winter of 1631-32? Who hecamo 
jealous, and what was done? What had Gustavus seenred? When, and why 
did he march into Bavaria? With what success? What position had Tilly 
taken? Bescribe the battle. 
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stadt without success, lie marched upon Munich, which was 
unable to resist, hut was spared, on condition of paying a 
heayy contribution. The Bavarians had buried a number of 
cannon under the floor of the arsenal, and news thereof came 
to the Hug’s ears. “Let the dead arise!” he ordered; and 
140 pieces were dug up, one of which contained 30,000 ducats. 
Maximilian, whose land was completely overrun by the Swedes, 
would gladly have made peace, but Gustavus plainly told him 
that he was not to be trusted. While the Protestant cause 
was so brilliantly victorious in the south, John George of 
Saxony, who had taken possession of Prague without the least 
trouble, remained inactive in Bohemia during the winter and 
spring, apparently as jealous of Gustavus as he was afraid of 
Ferdinand IL 

The Emperor had long before ceased to laugh at the 
“Snow King.” He was in the greatest strait of his life: he 
knew that his trampled Austrians would rise at the approach 
of the Swedish army, and then the Catholic cause would be 
lost. Before this he had appealed to Wallenstein, who was 
holding a splendid court at Znaim, in Moravia ; but the latter 
refused, knowing that he could exact better terms for his 
support by waiting a little longer. The danger, in fact, in- 
creased so rapidly that Ferdinand 11. was finally compelled to 
subscribe to an agreement which practically made Wallenstein 
the lord and himself the subject. He gave the Duchies of 
Mecklenburg to Wallenstein, and promised him one of the 
Hapsburg States in Austria; he gave him the entire disposal 
of all the territory he should conquer, and agreed to pay the 
expenses of his army. Moreover, all appointments were left 
to Wallenstein, and the Emperor pledged himself that neither 
he nor his son should ever visit the former’s camp. 

Having thus become absolute master of his movements, 
Wallenstein offered a high rate of payment and boundless 
chances of plunder to all who might enlist under him, and in 
two or three months stood at the head of an army of .40,000 


What cities did GrtistaTxis take? WTiat ocettrred in Munich? What ans'W'er 
did he give to Ma x imilian ? WTiat had John George of Saxony done in Bo- 
hemia? What was the Emperor’s situation? To whom did he appeal, and 
with what effect? What did he finaUy concede to Wallenstein ? 
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men, many of wliom were demoralized Protestants, He took 
possession of Prague, wliich John George vacated at his ap- 
proach, and then waited’ quietly until Maximilian should be 
forced by necessity to give him also the command of the 
Bavarian forces. This soon came to pass, and then Wallen- 
stein, with 80,000 men, marched against Gustavus Adolphus, 
who fell back upon Nuremberg, which he surrounded with a 
fortided camp. Instead of attacking him, Wallenstein took 
possession of the height of Zirndorf, in the neigborhood of the 
city, and strongly intrenched himself. Here the two com- 
manders lay for nine weeks, watching each other, until Gus- 
tavus, whose force amounted to about 35,000, grew impatient 
of the delay, and troubled for the want of supplies. 

He attacked Wallenstein’s camp, but was repulsed with a 
loss of 2,000 men ; then, after waiting two weeks longer, he 
marched out of Nuremberg, with the intention of invading 
Bavaria. Maximilian followed him with the Bavarian troops, 
and Wallenstein, whose army had been greatly diminished by^ 
disease and desertion, moved into Franconia. Then, wheeling 
suddenly, he crossed the Thuringian Mountains into Saxony, 
burning and pillaging as he went, took Leipzig, and threatened 
Dresden. John George, who was utterly unprepared for such a 
movement, again caked upon Gustavus for help, and’ the latter, 
leaving Bavaria, hastened to Saxony by forced marches. On 
the 27th of October he reached Erfurt, where he took leave 
of his wife, with a presentiment that he should never see her 
again. 

As he passed on through Weimar to Naumhurg, the 
country- people flocked to see him, falling on their knees, 
kissing his garments, and expressing such other signs of faith 
and veneration, that he exclaimed : “I pray that the wrath of 
the Almighty may not he visited upon me , on account of this 
idolatry towards a weak and sinful mortal 1” Wallenstein’s 


What force did Walleiistem raise? Wliat was his first movement? Whither, 
and with what force, did he next march? How were the two posted? How 
long did they watch each other? What success had Gustavus in Ms attack? 
What was Ms next movement? Who followed Mm? Where did Wallenstein 
march, and what do? What did this compel Gustavus to do? How was he 
leoeived by the people? 
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force l)eing considerably larger tban Ms own, be baited in 
E'aTiinbiirg, to await the former’s movements. As the season 
was so far advanced, "Walleiistein finally decided to send 
Pappenbeim with 10,000 men into Westpbaba, and then go 
into winter-quarters. As soon as Gustavus beard of Pappen- 
beim’s departure be marched to tbe attack, and tbe battle 
began on tbe morning of November 6tb, 1632, at Liitzen, be- 
tween Naximburg and Leipzig. 

On botb sides tbe troops bad been arranged witb great 
military skill. Wallenstein bad 26,000 men and Gustavus 
20,000. Tbe latter made a stirring address to bis Swedes, 
and then tbe whole army united in singing Luther’s grand 
hymn: “Our Lord He is a Tower of Strength.” For several 
hours the battle raged furiously, without any marked advan- 
tage on either side; then the Swedes broke Wallenstein’s left 
wing and captured tbe artillery. The Imperialists ralbed and 
retook it, throwing tbe Swedes into some confusion. Gustavus 
rode forward to rally them and was carried by bis horse 
among the enemy. A shot, fired at close quarters , shattered 
his left arm, but he refused to leave the field, and shortly 
afterwards a second shot struck Mm from his horse. Tlie sight 
of the steed, covered with blood and wildly galloping to and 
fro, told tbe Swedes what had happened; but, instead of being 
disheartened, they fought more furiously tban before, under 
tbe command of Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. 

At this juncture Pappenheim, who had been summoned 
from Halle tbe day before, arrived on tbe field. His first im- 
petuous charge drove tbe Swedes back, but he also fell, mor- 
tally wounded, Ms cavalry began to waver, and the lost ground 
was regained. Night put an end to tbe conflict, and before 
morning Wallenstein retreated to Leipzig, leaving all Ms ar- 
tillery and colors on tbe field. Tbe body of Gustavus Adolpbua 
was found after a long search, buried under a heap of dead, 
stripped, mutilated by tbe hoofs of horses, and barely rec 


WTiat did Wallenstein decide? How did Gustavus then act? When sjiI 
where was the "battle? What was the strength of the two armies? What tilsl 
the Swedes first do? Describe the oircumsiances of the king’s death. Wl»f 
efftect had. it on the Swedes? Who commanded them? What followed aftsi 
Tappenheim’a arriTal? What was the result of the battle? 
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GusiavTis Adolphus gained? What was Wallensieinh ey,i?'sef 
Who L't'U.'. the head of the Protestant xmiott? When did the^, » 

jaeetiBg? Who Joined them? Who were appointed commanders? * 'at - 
|he course of Saxony and Brandenburg? What part did France iah *1 , **. 
were the Protestant successes, after this? What prevented rui.,^ 

sonquered? " 
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While these movements ;wejire going on, Wallenstein re 
mained idle at Prague, in spite of the repeated and pressing 
entreaties of the Emperor that he weuld take the field. He 
seems to have considered his personal power secured, and was 
only in doubt as to the next ‘step which he should take in his 
ambitious career. Finally, in, May, he m, arched into Silesia, 
easily out-generaled Arnheim, who commanded the Protestant 
armies, hut declined to follow up his advantage, and concluded 
an armistice. Secret negotiations then began between Wallen- 
stein, Arnheim and the French ambassador : the project was 
that Wallenstein should come over to the Protestant side, in 
return for the crown of Bohemia, Louis XHI. of France pro- 
mised his aid, hut Chancellor Oxenstierna, distrusting Wallen- 
stein, refused to he a party to the plan. There i« no positive 
evidence, indeed, that Wallenstein consented: it rather seems 
that he was only courting offers from the Protestant side, in 
order to have a choice of advantages, hut without binding 
himself in any way. 

Ferdinand II., in his desperation, summoned a Spanish 
army from Italy to his aid. This was a new offence to Wallen- 
stein, since the new troops were not placed under his command. 
In the autumn of 1633, however, he felt obliged to make some 
movement. He entered Silesia, defeated a Protestant army 
under Count Thun, overx'an the greater part of Sax-pny and 
Brandenburg, and threatened Pomerania. In the m'.eantime 
the Spanish and Austrian troops in Bavaria had been forced 
to fall back, Duke Bernard had taken Ratisbon, and the ^'oad 
to Vienna was open to him. Ferdinand 11. and Maximilian of 
Bavaria sent messenger after messenger to Wallenstein, im- 
ploring him to return from the North without delay. He moved 
with the greatest slowness, evidently enjoying their anxiety 
and alarm, crossed the northern frontier of Bavaria, and then, 
instead of marching against Duke Bernard, he turned about 
and took up his winter-c^uarters at Pilsen, in Bohemia. 


do act? WHat seemed to be his policy? What did ho 

Begotiations were carried on, and proposals made? 
What seems to have been Wallenstein’s plan? What did Perdinand II. then 

^et? What occurred in Bavaria? Whal 
message^l^l^^t to Wallenstein? In what manner did he then act? 
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Here lie received an order from tiie Empero aanding 

Mm to marcli instantly against Ratisbon, and further, to send 
6,000 of Ms best cavalry to the Spanish army. TMs step 
compeEed Mm, after a year’s hesitation, to act without further 
delay. He was already charged, at Vienna, with being a 
traitor to the Imperial cause : he now decided to become one, 
in reality. He first confided Ms design to his brothers-in-law, 
Counts Kinsky and Terzky, and one of his Generals, Illo. 
Then a councE of war, of all the cMef officers of Ms army, was 
called on the 11th of January, 1634; ‘Wallenstein stated what 
Ferdinand H. had ordered, and in a cunning speech commented 
on the latter’s ingratitude to the army wMch had saved him, 
ending by declaring that he should instantly resign Ms com- 
mand. The officers were thunderstruck: they had boundless 
faith in Wallenstein’s military genius, and they saw themselves 
deprived of glory, pay and plunder by Ms resignation. He 
and his associates skilfully made use of their excitement: at 
a grand hanq^uet, the next day, all of them, numbering 42, 
signed a document pledging their entire fidelity to Wallenstein. 

General Piccolomim, one of the signers, betrayed all tbis 
to the Emperor, who, twelve days afterwards, appointed Ge- 
neral GaHas, another of the signers, commander in Wallen- 
stein’s stead. At the same time a secret order was issued for 
the seizure of Wallenstein, Hlo and Terzky, dead or alive. 
Both sides were now secretly working against each other, hut 
Wallenstein’s former delay told against Mm. He could not go 
over to the Protestant side, unless certain important condi- 
tions were secured iu advance, and while his agents were ne- 
gotiating with Duke Bernard, Ms own army, privately worked 
upon by Gallas and other agents of the Emperor, began to 
desert Mm. What arrangement was made with Duke Bernard, 
is uncertain; the cMef evidence is that he, and Wallenstein 
with the few thousand troops who still stood hy him, moved 
rapidly towards each other, as if to join their forces. 


Wliat order did he xeceiTe ? What did he decide to do ? To 'whom did 
he confide his design? When "was the cotmcil of ■warhcdd, and what 'was Ms 
action? What step did Ms officers take? Who betrayed the plan? Who 
was appointed commander? What secret order was issued? What delayed 
Wallenstein’s action? How was his own army influenced? What ©Yidence 
was there of an agrementi 
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On+iutse Itli of February, 1634, Wallenstein readied the 
town of Eger, near the Bohemian frontier: only two or three 
more days were required, to consummate his plan. Then 
Colonel Butler, an Irishman, and two Scotch officers, Gordon 
and Leshe, conspired to murder him and his associates — no 
doubt in consequence of instructions received from Yienna 
nio, Terzky and Eunsky accepted an invitation to a banquet 
in the citadel, the following evening; but Wallenstein, who 
was unwell, remained in his quarters in the Burgomaster’s 
house. Everything had been carefully prepared, in advance : 
at a given signal, Gordon and Leslie put out the lights, dra- 
goons entered the banquet-hall, and the three victims were 
murdered in cold blood. Then a Captain Devereux, with six 
soldiers, forced his way into the Burgomaster’s house, on pre- 
tence of bearing important dispatches, cut down Wallenstein’s 
servant and entered the room where he lay. Wallenstein, 
seeing that his hour had come, made no resistance, but silently 
received his death-blow. 

When Duke Bernard arrived, a day or two afterwards, he 
found Eger defended by the Imperialists. Ferdinand IL shed 
tears when he heard of Wallenstein’s death, and ordered 3,000 
masses to be said for his soul; but, at the same time, he raised 
the assassins, Butler and Leslie, to the rank of Count, and 
rewarded them splendidly for the deed. Wallenstein’s immense 
estates were divided among the officers who had sworn to 
support him, and had then secretly gone over to the Emperor. 


When did Wallonstem reach Eger? Who conspired against him? Lescribo 
what happened at the banquet. In what manner was Wallenstein assassinated ? 
Who arrived afterwards? What did Ferdinand II. do? How did he dispose 
of Wallenstein^a estates? 
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The Battle of E’drdlingea.— Aid famished by France.— Treachery of Protestant 
Princes.— Offera of Ferdinand II.— Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar visita 
Paris. — Tfia Agreement with Donis XITI. — ^His Victories. — Death of Feirdi- 
nand H.— Ferdinand HI. succeeds.— Duke Bernard’s Brarery, Popularity 
and Death. — Banner’s Successes. — ^Torstenson’s Campaigns. — He threatens 
Vienna.— The French Victorions in Southern Germany.— Movements for 
Peace. — V^rangePa Victories. — Capture of Prague by the Swedes. — The 
Peace of Westphalia.— Its Provisions.- The Keligious Settlement.— Defeat 
of the Church of Borne.— Desolation of Germany. — Sufferings and I>emo- 
ralization of the People, — ^Practical Overthrow of the Empire. — A. Multi- 
tude of Independent States. 

The Austrian army, composed cliiefly of Wallenstein’s 
troops and commanded nominally by the Emperor’s son, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, but really by General Gallas, inarched 
upon Ratisbon and forced the Swedish garrison to surrender 
before Duke Bernard , hastening back from Eger , could reach 
the place. Then , uniting with the Spanish and Bavarian 
forces, the Archduke took Donauworth and began the siege of 
the fortified town of Xordlingen, in Wurtemberg. Duke Bern- 
ard effected a junction with Marshal Horn, and, with his usual 
daring, determined to attack the Imperialists at once. Horn 
endeavored to dissuade him, hut in vain : the battle was fought 
on the 6th of September, 1634, and the Protestants were ter- 
ribly defeated, losing 12,000 men, beside 6,000 prisoners, and 
nearly all their artillery and baggage-wagons. Marshal Horn 
was among the prisoners, and Duke Bernard barely succeeded 
in escaping with a few followers. 

The result of this defeat was that Wurtemberg and the 
Palatinate were again ravaged by Catholic armies. Oxen- 
stierna, who was consulting with the Protestant princes in 


Wbat success bad the Austrian army? What union was made? What 
town besieged? What did Duke Bernard do? When was the battle fought? 
Wbat were the losses? What was the result of this defeat? 

18 
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Frankfort, suddenly found himself nearly deserted : only Hesse- 
Cassel, Wiirtemberg and Badeu remained on his side. In this 
crisis he turned to France , which agreed to assist the Swedes 
against the Emperor, in return for more territory in Lorraine 
and Alsatia. For the first time, Richelieu found it advisable 
to give up his policy of aiding the Protestants with money, 
and now openly supported them with French troops. John 
George of Saxony, who had driven the Imperialists from his 
land and invaded Bohemia, cunningly took advantage of the 
Emperor’s new danger, and made a separate treaty with him, 
at Prague, in May, 1635* The latter gave up the “Edict of 
Restitution” so far as Saxony was concerned, and made a few 
other concessions, none of which favored the Protestants in 
other lands. On the other hand, he positively refused to 
grant religious freedom to Austria, and excepted Baden, the 
Palatinate and Wiirtemberg from the provision which allowed 
other princes to join Saxony in the treaty. 

Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Anhalt, and many 
free cities followed the example of Saxony. The most impor- 
tant, and — apparently for the Swedes and South- German Pro- 
testants — fatal provision of the treaty was that all the States 
which accepted it should combine to raise an army to enforce 
it, the said army to be placed at the Emperor’s disposal. The 
effect of this was to create a union of the Catholics and Ger- 
man Lutherans against the Swedish Lutherans and German 
Calvinists — a measure which gave Germany many more years 
of fire and blood. Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar and the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel scorned to be parties to such a 
compact: the Swedes and South-Germans were outraged and 
indignant: John George was openly denounced as a traitor, 
as, on the Catholic side, the Emperor was also denounced, 
because he had agreed to yield anything whatever to the Pro- 
testants. France, only, enjoyed the miseries of the situation. 


Wlio still held to Oxenstierna? What assistance did France agree to give? 
What did John George of Saxony now do? What were the conditions of the 
treaty? What did Ferdinand II. refuse? What exceptions did ho make? 
What States imitated Saxony? What was the most injurious clause of the 
treaty? What now division did it create? How did the different princes and 
parties consider it ? 
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Ferdinand IL iras evidently weary of the war, which had 
now lasted nearly 18 years, and he made an effort to ter- 
minate it by offering to Sweden three and a half millions of 
florins and to Duke Bernard a principality in Franconia, pro- 
vided they would accept the treaty of Prague, Both refused : 
the latter took command of 12,000 French troops and marched 
into Alsatia, while the Swedish General Banner defeated 
the Saxons, who had taken the field against him, in three suc- 
cessive battles. The Imperialists, who had meanwhile retaken 
Alsatia and invaded France, were recalled to Germany hy 
Banner’s victories, and Duke Bernard, at the same time, went 
to Paris to procure additional support. During the years 
1636 and 1637 nearly all Germany was wasted by the op- 
posing armies; the struggle had become fiercer and more bar- 
barous then ever , and the last resources of many States were 
so exhausted that famine and disease carried off nearly all of 
the population whom the sword had spared. 

Duke Bernard made an agreement with Louis XIII. whereby 
he received the rank of Marshal of France, and a subsidy of 
four million livres a year, to pay for a force of 18,000 men, 
which he undertook to raise in Germany. After the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the hope of the Protestants was centred 
on him: soldiers flocked to his standard at once, and his for- 
tunes suddenly changed. The Swedes were driven from !N^or- 
thern Germany, with the aid of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who surrendered to the Emperor the most important of his 
rights as reigning prince: by the end of 1637, Banner was 
compelled to retreat to the Baltic coast, and there await rein- 
forcements. At the same time, Duke Bernard entered Alsatia, 
routed the Imperialists, took their commander prisoner, and 
soon gained possession of all the territory with the exception 
of the fortress of Breisach, to which he laid siege. 

On the 15th of February, 1637, tbe Emperor Ferdinand IL 
died, in the 59th year of his age, after having occasioned, by 


What offers did Eerdinand II. make? Wliat were the movemeats of Duke 
Bernard and General Banner? Wliat were the Imperialists compelled to do? 
What was the condition of Germany in the following y^ixs? What did Duke 
Bernard accomplish in Paris? How was he received in Germany? What 
happened to the Swedish army, and when? What were Dnke Bernard’s suc- 
cesses ? 
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his policy, the death of 10,000,000 of human beings. Yet the 
responsibility of his fatal and terrible reign rests not so much 
upon himself, personally, as upon the Jesuits who educated 
him. He appears to have sincerely believed that it was better 
to reign over a desert than a Protestant people. As a man he 
was courageous, patient, simple in his tastes, and without per- 
sonal vices. But all the weaknesses and crimes of his worst 
predecessors, added together, were scarcely a greater curse to 
the German people than his devotion to what he considered 
the true faith. His son, Ferdinand III, was immediately elected 
to succeed him. The Protestants considered him less subject 
to the Jesuits and more kindly disposed towards themselves, 
but they were mistaken; he adopted all the measures of his 
father, and carried on the war with equal zeal and cruelty. 

More than one army was sent to the relief of Breisach, 
but Duke Bernard defeated them all, and in December, 1638, 
the strong fortress surrendered to him. His compact with France 
stipulated that he should possess the greater part of Alsatia 
as his own independent principality, after conquering it, re- 
linquishing to France the northern portion, bordering on Lor- 
I’aine. But now Louis XHI. demanded Breisach , making its 
surrender to him the condition of further assistance. Bernard 
refused, gave up the French subsidy, and determined to caiTy 
on the war alone. His popularity was so great that his chance 
of success seemed good; he was a brave, devout and noble- 
minded man, whose strong personal ambition was always con- 
trolled by his conscience. The people had entire faith in him, 
and showed him the same reverence which they had manifested 
towards Gustavus Adolphus; yet their hope, as before, only 
preceded their loss. In the midst of his preparations Duke 
Bernard died suddenly, on the 18th of July, 1639, only 36 
years old. It was generally believed that he had been poisoned 
by a secret agent of France, but there is no evidence that this 


Wiien did Ferdinand 11. die? What had he occasioned? Upon whom 
does the responsibility rest? What did he believe? What was his personal 
character? Who succeeded him? What did the Protestants imagine? How 
were they mistaken? What was the fate of Breisach? What was Duke Bern- 
ard’s compact with France? What was now demanded, and with what re- 
sult? What was Duke Bernard’s character? When, and at what age, did 
he die? 
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was the case, except that a French army instantly marched 
into Alsatia and held the country. 

Duke Bernard’s successes, nevertheless, had drawn a part 
of the Imperialists from ^Northern Germany, and in 1638 
Banner, having recruited his army, marched through Branden- 
burg and Saxony into the heart of Bohemia, burning and 
plundering as he went , with no less barbarity than Tilly or 
Wallenstein. Although repulsed in 1639, near Prague, by the 
Archduke Leopold (Ferdinand in.’s brother), he only retired 
as far as Thuringia, where he was again strengthened by Hes- 
sian and French troops. In this condition of affairs, Fer- 
dinand III. called a Diet, which met at Eatisbon in the autumn 
of 1640. A majority of the Protestant members united with 
the Catholics in their enmity to Sweden and France, hut they 
seemed incapable of taking any measures to put an end to 
ihe dreadful war: month after month went by and nothing 
was done. 

Then Banner conceived the hold design of capturing the 
Emperor and the Diet. He made a winter march, with such 
skill and swiftness , that he appeared before the walls of Ea- 
tisbon at the same moment with the first news of his move- 
ment. Nothing but a sudden thaw, and the breaking up of 
the ice in the Danube, prevented him from being successful. 
In May, 1641, he died, his army broke up, and the Emperor 
began to recover some of the lost ground. Several of the Pro- 
testant princes showed signs of submission, and ambassadors 
from Austria, France and Sweden met at Hamburg to decide 
where and how a Peace Congress might be held. 

In 1642 the Swedish army was reorganized under the 
command of Torstenson, one of the greatest of the many dis- 
tinguished generals of the time. Although he was a constant 
sufferer from gout and had to he carried in a litter, he was no 
(ess rapid than daring and successful in all his military opera- 


Wliat ■wo-s gejicr*illy believed? Describe BaBner’s campaign in 1638. By 
wlion* was he repelled? How fer did he fall back? What did Eerdinand III. 
do? When and where did the Diet meet? What was accomplished? What 
was Banner^s design, and how prevented? When did he die, and what 
followed? What nieeiing took idaco at Hamburg? 
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tions. His first campaign was tlirongli Silesia and Boiiemia, 
almost to the gates of Vienna *, then, returning througii Saxony, 
towards tlie close of tlie year, he almost annihilated the army 
of Ficcolomini before the walls of Leipzig. The Elector John 
George, fighting on the Catholic side, was forced to take re- 
fuge in Bohemia. 

Denmark having declared war against Sweden, Torstenson 
made a campaign in Holstein and Jutland in 1643, in con- 
junction with a Swedish fleet on the coast, and soon bronght 
Denmark to terms. The Imperialist general, Gallas , followed 
him, but was easily defeated, and then Torstenson, in turn, 
followed him back through Bohemia into Austria. In March, 
1645, the Swedish army won such a splendid victory near 
Tahor, that Ferdinand IIL had scarcely any troops left to op- 
pose their march. Again Torstenson appeared before Vienna, 
and was about commencing the siege of the city, when a 
pestilence broke out among his troops and compelled him to 
retire, as before, through Saxony. "Worn out with the fatigues 
of his marches , he died before the end of the year , and the 
command was given to General Wrangel. 

During this time the French, under the famous Marshals, 
Turenne and Conde, had not only maintained themselves in 
Alsatia, but had crossed the Rhine and ravaged Baden, the 
Palatinate, Wurtemberg and part of Franconia. Although 
badly defeated by the Bavarians in the early part of 1 645, 
they were reinforced by the Swedes and Hessians, and, before 
the close of the year, won such a victory over the united Im- 
perialist forces, not far from Donauworth, that all Bavaria 
lay open to them. The effect of these French successes, and 
of those of the Swedes under Torstenson, was to deprive Fer- 
dinand HI. of nearly his whole military strength. John George 
of Saxony concluded a separate armistice with the Swedes, 
thus violating the treaty of Prague, which had cost his people 


Who hecame Swedish commander? What was he? Bescribe his first 
campaign. Where was John George ot Saxony? What did Torstenson do 
in 1643? How did Gallas succeed against him? WTiat happened in March, 
1645? What sayed Vienna from the Swedes? Who succeeded Torstenson, 
and when? What had the French armies done, during this time? What 
were their fortunes in 1645? What was tiie effect of these sncccsaes? 
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ten years of blood. He was followed by Fredenck William, 
tbe young Elector of Brandenburg; and then Maximilian of 
BaTaria, in March, 1647, also negotiated a separate armistice 
with France and Sweden. Ferdinand HI was thus left with 
a force of only 12,000 men, the command of which, as he had 
no Catholic generals left, was given to a renegade Calvinist 
named Melander von Holzapfel. 

The chief obstacle to peace — the power of the Hapsburgs 
— ^now seemed to be broken down. The wanton and tremen- 
dous effort made to crush out Protestantism in Germany , al- 
though helped by the selfishness, the cowardice or the miser- 
able jealousy of so many Protestant princes had signally 
failed, owing to the intervention of three foreign powers, one 
of winch was Catholic. Yet the Peace Congress, which had 
been agreed upon in 1643, had accomplished nothing. It was 
divided into two bodies: the ambassadors of the Emperor 
were to negotiate at Osnabruck with Sweden, as the represen- 
tative of the Protestant powers, and at Munster with France, as 
the representative of the Catholic powers which desired peace. 
Two more years elapsed before all the ambassadors came 
together, and then a great deal of time was spent in arranging 
questions of rank, title and ceremony, which seem to have 
been considered much more important than the weal or woe 
of a whole people, Spain, Holland, Yenice, Poland and Den- 
mark also sent representatives, and about the end of 1645 
the Congress was sufficiently organized to commence its labors. 
But, as the war was still being waged with as much fury as 
ever, one side waited and then the other for the result of 
battles and campaigns ; and so two more years were squandered. 

After the armistice with Maximilian of Bavaria, the Swedish 
general, Wrangel, marched into Bohemia, where he gained so many 
advantages that Maximilian finally took sides again with the 
Emperor and drove the Swedes into Northern Germany. Then, 
early in 1648, Wrangel effected a junction with Marshal 


What did John George next do? Who adopted the same course? How 
was Ferdinand III. left? What object of the war had failed? What had the 
Feace Congress done? How was it divided? How was the time wasted? 
Who else sent amhassadors ? When was it organized? How did the two 
Bides act? What changed the policy of Maximilian of Bavaria? 
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Turenne, and the combined Swedish and French armies over- 
ran all Bavaria, defeated the Imperialists in a bloody battle, 
and stood ready to invade Austria. At the same time K5nigs- 
mark, with another Swedish army, entered Bohemia, stormed 
and took half the city of Prague, and only waited the approach 
of Wrangel and Turenne to join them in a comhined move- 
ment upon Yierma. But before this movement could be exe- 
cuted, Ferdinand IH. bad decided to yield. His ambassadors 
at Osnabriick and Munster had received instructions , and lost 
no time in acting upon them : the proclamation of peace, after 
such heartless delays, came suddenly and put an end to thirty 
years of war. 

The Peace of Westphalia, as it is called, was concluded on 
the 24th of October, 1648. Inasmuch as its provisions ex- 
tended not to Germany alone, but fixed the political relations 
of Europe for a period of nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
they must be briefly stated. France and Sweden, as the mili- 
tary powers which were victorious in the end, sought to draw 
the greatest advantages from the necessities of Germany, but 
France opposed any settlement of the religious questions (in 
order to keep a <iance open for future interference), and 
Sweden demanded an immediate and final settlement , which 
was agreed to. France received Lorraine, with the cities of 
Metz, Toni and Verdun, which she had held nearly a hundred 
years, all Southern Alsatia with the fortress of Breisach, the 
right of appointing the governors of ten German cities, and 
other rights which practically placed nearly the whole of Al- 
satia in her power. Sweden received the northern half of 
Pomerania, with the cities of Wismar and Stettin, and the 
coast between Bremen and Hamburg, together with an indem- 
nity of 5,000,000 thalers. Electoral Saxony received Lusatia 
and part of the territory of Magdeburg. Brandenburg re- 
ceived the other half of Pomeiania, the archbishopric of Mag- 
deburg, the bishoprics of Minden and Halberstadt, and other 
territory which had belonged to the Roman Church. Addi- 


"Wliat happened in 1648? What -was KSnigsmaxk’s snccess? "Who then 
hastened the conclusion of peace? What is it called? When concluded? 
How did Erane© and Sweden act, in the Congress? What did Trance receive? 
Sweden? Electoral Saa:ojiy? Brandenburg? 
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tions were made to the domains of Mecklenburg , Brunswick, 
and Hesse-Cassel, and the latter was also awarded an indem- 
nity of 600,000 thalers. Bavaria received the Upper Pala- 
tinate (north of the Danube), and Baden, Wiirtemberg and 
Nassau were restored to their banished rulers. Other petty 
States were confirmed in the position which they had occupied 
before the war, and the independence of Switzerland and Hol- 
land was acknowledged. 

In regard to Rehgion , the results were much more impor- 
tant to the world. Both Calvinists and Lutherans received 
entire freedom of worship and equal civil rights with the Ca- 
tholics. Perdinandll.’s “Edict of Restitution” was withdrawn, 
and the territories which had been secularized up to the year 
1624 were not given back to the Church. Universal amnesty 
was decreed for everything which had happened during the 
war, except for the Austrian Protestants, whose possessions 
were not restored to them. The Emperor retained the au- 
thority of deciding questions of war and peace , taxation , de- 
fences, alliances, &c. with the concurrence of the Diet: he 
acknowledged the absolute sovereignty of the several Princes 
in their own States , and conceded to them the right of form- 
ing alliances among themselves or with foreign powers! A 
special article of the treaty prohibited all persons from writ- 
ing, speaking or teaching anything contrary to its provisions. 

The Pope (at that time Innocent X.) declared the Treaty 
of Westphalia null and void, and issued a bull against its ob- 
servance. The parties to the treaty, however , did not allow 
this bull to be published in Germany. The Catholics in all 
parts of the country (except Austria , Styria and the Tyrol) 
had suffered almost as severely as the Protestants , and would 
have welcomed the return of peace upon any terms which 
simply left their faith free. 

Nothing shows so conclusively how wantonly and wickedly 


To what States were additions made? What did Bavaria get? What han- 
ished ralers were restored? What else was decreed? How was the religious 
question settled? Who were excluded from the amnesty? What powers did 
the Emperor retain ? What did he acknowledge? What special article wal 
there ? What did the Pope do, and with what effect ? How did the German 
Oatholies receive the treaty ? 
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the Thirty Years’ War was undertaken than the fact that the 
Peace of 1648, in a religious point of view, yielded even more 
to the Protestants than the Religious Peace of Augshurg, 
granted by Charles ?• in 1555. After a hundred yeairs, the 
Church of Rome, acting through its tools, the Hapsburg Em- 
perors, was forced to give up the contest; the sword of 
slaughter was rusted to the hilt by the blood it had shed, and 
yet religious freedom was saved to Germany, It was not zeal 
for the spread of Christian truth which inspired this fearful 
Crusade against 25 millions of Protestants , for the Catholics 
equally acknowledged the authority of the Bible: it was the 
despotic determination of the Roman Church to rule the 
minds and consciences of all men, through its Pope and its 
priesthood. 

Thirty years of war! The slaughters of Rome’s worst Em- 
perors, the persecution of the Christians nnder Kero and Dio- 
cletian, the invasions of the Huns and Magyars, the long 
struggle of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, left no such desolation 
behind them. At the beginning of the century, the population 
of the German Empire was about 30 millions: when the Peace 
of Westphalia was declared, it was scarcely more than 12 mil- 
lions! Electoral Saxony, alone, lost 900,000 lives in two 
years. The population of Augsburg had diminished from 
80,000 to 18,000, and out of 500,000 inhabitants, Wiirtem- 
berg had but 48,000 left. The city of Berlin contained but 
300 citizens, the whole of the Palatinate of the Rhine but 200 
farmers. In Hesse-’Cassel 17 cities, 47 castles and *300 vil- 
lages were entirely destroyed by fire: thousands of villages, 
in all parts of the country, bad but four or five families left 
out of hundreds, and landed property sank to about one- 
twentieth of its former value. Franconia was so depopulated 
that an Assembly held in ^Nuremberg ordered the Catholic 
priests to marry, and permitted all other men to have two 
wives. The horses, cattle and sheep were exterminated in 


Wliai sliows the widced charactcEr of the war? What was sared to Ger- 
many ? "What was tiie object of the Bomaa Gbiixcli? How iiad the popiilation 
of Germany dixodnish^? What were the loss^ in, Saxony? State some other 
particulars of the devasti^oii- How were the Tillages left? juanded piopertyl 
What was ordered in 
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many districts, tlie supplies of grain were at an end, even for 
sowing, and large cultivated tracts had relapsed into a wil- 
derness. Even the orchards and vineyards had been wantonly 
destroyed wherever the armies had passed. So terrible was 
the ravage that in a great many localities, the same amount 
of population, cattle, acres of cultivated land and general pros- 
perity, was not restored until the year 1848, two centuries 
afterwards! 

This statement of the losses of Germany, however, was but 
a small part of the suffering endured. Only two commanders, 
Gustavus Adolphus and Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, pre- 
served rigid discipline among their troops, and prevented them 
from plundering the people. AH others allowed, or were 
powerless to prevent, the most savage outrages. During the 
last ten or twelve years of the war both Protestants and Ca- 
tholics vied with each other in deeds of barbarity; the soldiers 
were nothing but highway robbers, who maimed and tortured 
the country people to make them give up their last remaining 
property, and drove hundreds of thousands of them into the 
woods and mountains to die miserably or live as half-savages. 
Multitudes of others flocked to the cities for refuge, only to 
be visited by fire and famine. In the year 1637, when Fer- 
dinand II. died, the want was so great that men devoured each 
other, and even hunted down human beings like deer or hares, 
in order to feed upon them. Great numbers committed suicide, 
to avoid a slow death by hunger: on the island of Eiigen 
many poor creatures were found dead , with their mouths full 
of grass, and in some districts attempts were made to knead 
earth into bread. Then followed a pestilence which carried 
off a large proportion of the survivors. A writer of the time 
exclaims : ‘‘A thousand times ten thousand souls, the spirits of 
innocent children butchered in this unholy war, cry day and 
night unto God for vengeance, and cease not : while those who 
have caused all these miseries live in peace and freedom, and 
uhe shout of revelry and the voice of music are heard in their 
dwellings !” 


What of the cattle, grain, fields, How long hefore parts of ths 

country were restored? Who preseryed discipline among the troops? How 
did the soldiers act towards the people? What was the condition of the 
cities ? What happened in 1637 ? What were the sufferings hy famine? 
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In character, in intelligence and in morality, ilie German 
people were set back two bundred years. All branches of in- 
dustry bad declined, commerce bad almost entirely ceased, 
bteratnre and tbe arts were suppressed, and except tbe astro- 
nomical discoveries of Copernicus and Kepler there was no 
contribution to human knowledge. Even the modern High- 
German language, which Luther had made the classic tongue 
of the land, seemed to be on tbe point of perishing. Spaniards 
and Italians on the Catholic, Swedes and French on the Pro- 
testant side, flooded the country with foreign words and ex- 
pressions, the use of which soon became an affectation with 
the nobility, who did their best to destroy tbeir native language. 
Wallenstein’s letters to the Emperor were a curious mixture 
of German, French, Spanish, Italian and Latin. 

Politically, the change was no less disastrous. The am- 
bition of the house of Hapshurg, it is true, had brought its 
own punishment; the imperial dignity was secured to it, but 
henceforth the head of the “Holy Roman Empire” was not 
much more than a shadow. Each petty State became, prac- 
tically, an independent nation, with power to establish its own 
foreign relations, make war and contract alliances. Thus Ger- 
many, as a whole, lost her place among the powers of Europe, 
and could not possibly regain it under such an arrangement : 
the Emperor and the Princes, together, had skilfally planned 
her decline and fall. The nobles who, in former centuries, had 
maintained a certain amount of independence, were almost as 
much demoralized as the people, and when every little prince 
began to imitate Louis XTV. and set up bis own Yersailles, 
the nobles in bis territory became his courtiers and govern- 
ment officials- As for the mass of the people, their spirit was 
broken; for a time they gave up even the longing for rights 
which they had lost, and taught their children abject obedience 
in order that they might simply Iwe, 


3Da wliai had the people gone hack? What of indastry and commerce? 
What was idio only contribntion to knowledge? How the langns^e af- 
fected? How were foreign words introduced? How dit Wallenstein write ? 
What had the Empire become? "What were the petty Sta ';es? Who was res- 
ponsible for the decline of Germany? How did the nobles degenerate? Whai 
was the state of the people? 
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After tlie Thirty Years’ YTar, Germany was composed of 
9 Electorates, 24 Beligious Principalities (Catholic), 9 princely 
Abbots, 10 princely Abbesses, 24 Princes with seat and vote 
in the Diet, 13 Princes without seat and vote, 62 Counts of 
the Empire, 51 Cities of the Empire, and about 1000 Knights 
of the Empire. These last, however, no longer possessed any 
political power. But, without them, there were 203 more or 
less independent, jealous and conflicting States, united by a 
bond which was more imaginary than real; and4his confused, 
unnatural state of things continued until Napoleon came to 
put an end to it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

GEEaiANT, TO THE PEACE OE EYSWICK. 

(1648—1697.) 

Contemporary History. — Germany in the Seventeenth Century.— Influence of 
liOuis XIV.— Leopold I. of Austria. — ^Petty Despotisms. — The Great Elec- 
tor.— Invasions of Louis XIV. — The Elector Aids Holland.— War -with 
France.— Battle of Fehxbellin. — ^French Bavages in Baden.— The Peace of 
Xyrnwegen. — The Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. — Louis XIV. seizes Stras- 
Durg. — Vienna Besieged by the Turks. — Sobieski’s Victory. — Events in 
Hungary. — Prince Eugene of Savoy. — ^Victories over the Turks. — ^French 
Invasion of Germany. — French Barbarity. — Death of the Great Elector.— 
The war with France. — Peace of By swick.— Position of the German States. 
—The Diet. — The Imperial Court. — State of Learning and Literature. 

The Peace of Westphalia coincides with the heginning of 
great changes throughout Europe. The leading position on 
the Continent , which Germany had preserved from the treaty 
of Yerdun until the accession of Charles Y. — nearly 700 years 
— was lost beyond recovery: it had passed into the hands of 
France, where Louis XIY. was just commencing his long and 
brilliant reign. Spain, after a hundred years of supremacy, 
was in a rapid decline; the new Eepublic of Holland was mis- 


Of what was Germany composed? How many actual States were there? 
With what does the Peace of Westphalia coiuoide? What were the posi- 
tions of Germany and France? 
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tress of tiie seas, and Sweden was tlie great power of Xor- 
thern Europe. In England, Charles I. had lost his throne, 
and Cromwell was at work, laying the foundation of a broader 
and firmer power than either the Tudors or the Stuarts had 
eTer built. Poland was still a large and strong kingdom, and 
Eussia was only beginning to attract the notice of other na- 
tions. The Italian Republics had seen their best days: even 
the power of Yenice was slowly crumbling to pieces. The 
coast of America, from Maine to Yirginia, was dotted with 
little English, Dutch and Swedish settlements, only a few 
of which had safely passed through their first struggle for 
existence. 

The history of Germany, during the remainder of the seven- 
teenth century, furnishes few events upon which the intelligent 
and patriotic German of to-day can look back with any satis- 
faction. Austria was the principal power, through her terri- 
tory and population, as well as the Imperial dignity, which 
was thenceforth accorded to her as a matter of habit. The 
provision of religious liberty had not been extended to her 
people, who were now forcibly made Catholic; the former legis- 
lative assemblies, even the privileges of the nobles, had been 
suppressed, and the rule of the Hapsburgs was as absolute a 
despotism as that of Louis XIY. When Ferdinand IH. died, 
in 1657, the “Great Monarch,” as the French caD. him, made 
an attempt to be elected his successor: he purchased the votes 
of the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves and Cologne, and might 
have carried the day but for the determined resistance of the 
Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony. Even had he been 
successful, it is doubtful whether his influence over the most 
of the German Princes would have been greater than it was in 
reality. 

Ferdinand’s son, Leopold L, a stupid, weak-minded youth 
of 18, was chosen Emperor in 1658. Like his ancestor, Frede- 
rick m., whom he most resembled, his reign was as long as it 
was useless. Until the year 1705 he was the imaginary ruler of 


Spain and Holland? Wiat'was going on in England? In Poland? Knasia? 
Tlie Italian Bepnbli<^? America? Why was Austria the principal power in 
Germany? How had the goTemment been made absolute? When did Ferdi- 
nand HI. die? What did Louis XTV. attempt? "Who succeeded, and when? 
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an imaginary Empire: Yienna was a faint reflection of Madrid, 
as every other little capital was of Paris, The Hapsburgs and the 
Bourbons being absolute, all the ruling princes, even the best of 
them, introduced the same system into their territories, and 
the participation of the other classes of the people in the 
government ceased. The cities followed this example, and 
their Burgomasters and Councillors became a sort of aristo- 
cracy, more or less arbitrary in character. The condition of 
the people, therefore, depended entirely on the princes, priests 
or other officials who governed them : one State or city might 
be orderly and prosperous, while another was oppressed and 
checked in its growth. A few of the rulers were wise and 
humane: Ernest the Pious of Gotha was a father to his land, 
during his long reign; in Hesse, Brunswick and Anhalt learn- 
ing was encouraged, and Frederick William of Brandenburg 
set his face against the corrupting influences of France. These 
small States were exceptions, yet they kept alive what of hope 
and strength and character was left to Germany, and were the 
seeds of her regeneration in the present century. 

Throughout the greater part of the country the people re- 
lapsed into ignorance and brutality, and the liigher classes as- 
sumed the stiff, formal, artificial manners which nearly all 
Europe borrowed from the court of Louis XIV. Public build- 
ings, churches and schools were allowed to stand as ruins, 
while the petty sovereign built his stately palace, laid out his 
park in the style of Versailles, and held his splendid and ridi- 
culous festivals. Although Saxony had been impoverished and 
almost depopulated, the Elector, John George II., sq^uandered 
all the revenues of the land on banquets, hunting-parties, fire- 
works and collections of curiosities, until bis treasury was 
hopelessly bankrupt. Another prince made his Italian singing- 
master prime minister, and others again surrendered their 
lives and the happiness of their people to influences which were 
still more disastrous. 


How long was Ms reign, and wliat was its character? What was done by 
the other ruling princes? By the cities? How were the people affected? 
Who were good rulers during this time? What characterized the people and 
liigher classes? How did the petty sovereigns act? What did the Elector oi 
Saxony do? Other princes? 
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Tile one Hstorical diaracter among the German rulers of 
this time is Frederick William of Brandenburg, who is generally 
called “The Great Elector.” In bravery, energy and admin- 
istrative abiliiy , he was the first worthy snccessor of Frede- 
rick of Hohenzollern. Ko sooner had peace been declared 
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ilian he set to work to restore order to his wasted and dis- 
turbed territory : he imitated Sweden in organizing a stand- 
ing army, small at first, but admirably disciplined; he intro- 
duced a regular system of taxation , of police and of justice, 
aud encouraged trade and industry in all possible ways. In 
a few years a war between Sweden and Poland gave him the 
opportunity of interfering, in the hope of obtaining tbe re- 

Who is tlie one MstoiiciJ diaracter of the time? What measures dM lie 
carry out? 
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mainder of PomeraDia. He first marclied to Konigsberg, the 
capital of tbe Ducby of Prussia, wbich belonged to Branden- 
burg, but under the sovereignty of Poland. Allying himself 
first with the Swedes, he participated in a great victory at 
WajL'saw in July, 1656, and then found it to his advantage to 
go over to the side of John Casimir, king of Poland, who of- 
fered him the independence of Prussia. This was his only gain 
h:om the war; for, by the peace of 1660, he was forced to give 
up Western Pomerania, which he had in the mean time con- 
quered from Sweden, 

Louis XrV. of France was by this time aware that his 
kingdom had nothing to fear from any of its neighbors , and 
might easily be enlarged at their expense. In 1667 , he be- 
gan his wars of conquest, by laying claim to Brabant, and in- 
stantly sending Turenne and Conde over the frontier. A number 
of fortresses, unprepared for resistance , fell into their hands ; 
but Holland, England and Sweden formed an alliance against 
France, and the war terminated in 1668 by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Louis’s next step was to ally himself with Eng- 
land and Sweden against Holland, on the ground that a Re- 
public, by furnishing a place of refuge for political fugitives, 
was dangerous to monarchies. In 1672 he entered Holland 
with an army of 118,000 men, took Geldern, Utrecht and 
other strongly -fortified places, and would soon have made 
himself master of the country, if its inhabitants bad not shown 
themselves capable of the suhlimest courage and self-sacrifice. 
They were victorious over France and England on the sea, 
and defended themselves stubbornly on the land. Even the 
German Archbishop of Cologne and Bishop of Munster fur- 
nished troops to Louis XIV. and the Emperor Leopold pro- 
mised to remain neutrah Then Frederick William of Bran- 
denburg allied himself with Holland, and so wrought upon the 
Emperor by representing the danger to Germany from the 


What gave him a chance of getting Pomerania? What was his first march? 
How did he change bis alliance, and when? "What did he gain, and lose? 
How did lionis XIV. begin his wars of conquest? Who united against him? 
When and how was the war terminated? What was his next step? On what 
[pretext? When did he enter Holland, and what do? Who defeated his plam 
and how? What support had he in (Germany? 
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success of France, tliat tlie latter sent an army under General 
Montecuccoli to the Rhine. But the Austrian troops remained 
inactiYe; Louis XI Y. purchased the support of the Archbish- 
ops of Mayence and Treves; Westphalia was invaded by the 
French, and in 1673 Frederick William was forced to sign a 
treaty of neutrality. 

About this time Holland was strengthened by the alliance 
of Spain, and the Emperor Leopold , alarmed at the continual 
invasions of German territory on the Upper Rhine , ordered 
Montecuccoli to make war in earnest. In 1674 the Diet form- 
ally declared war against France, and Frederick William 
marched with 16,000 men to the Palatinate, which Marshal 
Turenne had ravaged with fire and sword. The French were 
driven hack and even out of Alsatia for a time ; hut they re- 
turned the following year, and were successful until the month 
of July, when Turenne found his death on the soil which he 
had turned into a desert. Before this happened, Frederick 
William had been recalled in all haste to Brandenburg , where 
the Swedes, instigated by France, were wasting the land with 
a barbarity equal to Turenne’s. His march was so swift that 
he found the enemy scattered: dividing and driving them be- 
fore him, on the 18th of June, 1675, at Fehrbeliin, with only 
7,000 men, he attacked the main Swedish army, numbering 
more than double that number. For three hours the battle 
raged with the greatest fury; Frederick WiUiam fought at the 
head of his troops , who more than once cut him out from the 
ranks of the enemy, and the result was a splendid victory. 
The fame of this achievement rang through ail Europe, and 
Brandenburg was thenceforth mentioned with the respect due 
to an independent power. 

Frederick William continued the war for two years longer, 
gradually acquiring possession of all Swedish Pomerania, in- 
cluding Stettin and the other cities on the coast. He even 
built a small fleet, and undertook to dispute the supremacy of 


Wiio assisted Holland? In wiat maniier? Wliat isras the Eleciox coin- 
pelled to do? Wlmt change in affairs next occurred? What happened in 
1674? What had the French done in Alsatia and the JPalatinate? What cal- 
led Frederick William away? "When and where did he attack the Swedish 
army? Bsscrihe the haltic and its resnltat. 
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Sweden on the Baltic. During this time the war with France 
was continued on the Upper Ehine, with varying fortunes. 
Though repulsed and held in check after Turenne’s death, the 
French burned five rities and several hundred villages west of 
the Ehine, and in 1677 captured Freiburg in Baden. But 
Louis XIV. began to be tired of the war, especially as Holland 
proved to be unconquerable. Negotiations for peace were 
commenced in 1678, and on the 5 th of February, 1679 , the 
“Peace of Nymwegen” was concluded with Holland, Spain 
and the German Empire — except Brandenburg! Leopold I. 
openly declared that he did not mean to have a Vandal king- 
dom in the North. 

Frederick William at first determined to carry on the war 
alone, but the French had already laid waste Westphalia, and 
in 1679 he was forced to accept a peace which required that 
he should restore nearly the whole of Pomerania to Sweden. 
Austria, moreover, took possession of several small principali- 
ties in Silesia, which had fallen to Brandenburg by inheritance. 
Thus the Hapsburgs repaid the support which the Hohenzol- 
iems had faithfully rendered to them for four hundred years : 
thenceforth the two houses were enemies , and they were soon 
to become irreconcilable rivals. Leopold I. again betrayed 
Germany in the peace of Nymwegen , by yielding the city and 
fortress of Freiburg to France. 

Louis XIV., nevertheless, was not content with this acqui- 
sition. He determined to possess the remaining cities of Alsa- 
tia which belonged to Germany. The CathoKc Bishop of Stras- 
burg was his secret agent, and three of the magistrates of the 
city were bribed to assist. In the autumn of 1681, when 
nearly all the merchants were absent, attending the fair at 
Frankfort, a powerful French army, which had been secretly 
collected in Lorraine, suddenly appeared before Strashurg. 
Between force outside and treachery within the walls, the city 


What other sticcessea did the Elector gain in two years? What had tlie 
Erench done durin}? this time? When. , where and how was peace declared? 
What did Leopold I. assert? What was Frederick William forced to do, why, 
and when? What had Austria done? WTiat was now the relation of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns? How did Leopold I. betray Germany 1 
What did Louis XTV. next determine? WTio assisted his design? 
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surrendered: on tlie 23d of October Louis XIT* made Ms 
triumphant entry, and was haded by the Bishop with the blas- 
phemous words: ‘^Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for his eyes have seen thy Saviour!” The great Ca- 
thedral, which had long been in the possession of the Pro- 
testants , was given up to this Bishop : all Protestant func- 
tionaries were deprived of their offices, and the clergymen 
driven from the city, French names were given to the streets, 
and the inhabitants were commanded, under heavy penalties, 
to lay aside their German costume, and adopt the fashions of 
France. No official claim or declaration of war preceded this 
robbery; but the effect which it produced throughout Germany 
was comparatively slight. The people had been long accustomed 
to violence and outrage, and the despotic independence of each 
State suppressed anything like a national sentiment. 

Leopold L called upon the Princes of the Empire to de- 
clare war against France , but met with little support. Fre- 
derick William positively refused, as he had been shamefully 
excepted from the Peace of Nymwegen. He gave as a reason, 
however, the great danger which menaced Germany from a 
new Turkish invasion, and offered to send an army to the sup- 
port of Austria. The Emperor, equally stubborn and jealous, 
declined this offer, although his own dominions were on the 
verge of ruin. “ 

The Turks had remained quiet during the whole of the 
Thirty Years’ War, when they might easily have conquered 
Austria. In the early part of Leopold’s reign they recom- 
menced their invasions, which were terminated, in 1664, by a 
truce of twenty years. Before the period came to an end, the 
Hungarians, driven to desperation by Leopold’s misrule , espe- 
cially bis persecution of the Protestants, rose in rebellion. The 
Turks came to an understanding with them , and early in 
1683, an army of more than 200,000 men, commanded by the 
Grand Yizier Kara Mustapha, marched np the Danube, car- 


When, and xmdefr vrhsA cimnnstanccs, was StiasbiiTg taken? Wliat was 
lionis XlV.’a entry into the city? How were the people treated? What ef- 
fect did this ontrage procinoe? How did the G-erman princes act? What did 
Irederick William aEege, and offar? What were the relations of Austria and. 
Turkey? What happened in Hungaiy? 
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rpng everytlimg before it, and encamped around tbe wails of 
Vienna. There is good evidence that the Sultan, Mohammed 
IV., was strongly encouraged by Louis XIV. to make this move- 
ment. Leopold fled at the approach of the Turks, leaving his 
capital to its fate. For two months Count Stahremberg, with 
only 7,000 armed citizens and 6,000 mercenary soldiers under 
his command, held the fortifications against the overwhelming 
force of the enemy; then, when further resistance was becom- 
ing hopeless, help suddenly appeared. An army commanded 
by Duke Charles of Lorraine, another under the Elector of 
Saxony, and a third, composed of 20,000 Poles, headed by 
their king, John Sobieski, reached Vienna about the same time. 
The decisive battle was fought on the 12th of September, 
1683, and ended with the total defeat of the Turks, who fled 
into Hungary, leaving their camp, treasures and supplies to 
the value of 10,000,000 dollars in the hands of the conquerors. 

The deliverance of Vienna was due chiefly to John Sobieski, 
yet, when Leopold 1. returned to the city which he had de- 
serted, he treated the Polish king with coldness and haugh- 
tiness, never once thanking him for his generous aid. The 
war was continued , in the interest of Austria , by Charles of 
Lorraine and Max Emanuel of Bavaria, until 1687, when a 
great victory at Mohacs in Hungary forced the Turks to re- 
treat beyond the Danube. Then Leopold 1. took brutal ven- 
geance on the Hungarians , executing so many of their nobles 
that the event is called “the Shambles of Eperies,” from the 
town where it occurred. The Jesuits were allowed to put 
do wn Protestantism in their own way; the power and national 
pride of Hungary were trampled under foot, and a Diet held 
at Presburg declared that the crown of the country should 
thenceforth belong to the house of Hapsburg. This episode 
of the history of the time, the taking of Strashurgby Louis XI V., 
the treatment of Frederick "William of Brandenburg, and 
other contemporaneous events, must be borne in mind, 


Beacribe the march, of the Turks upon Vienna. Who encouraged the 
Sultan? How, and by whom, was Vienna defended? Wlio came to her relief? 
When was the battle fought, and with what result? How did Leopold I. re« 
ceive John Sobieski? What were' the further fortunes of the war? Whatwae 
Leopold. I.’s vengeance in Hungary? How was the country subjected? 
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since they are connected with much that has taken place in 
our own day. 

In spite of the defeat of the Turks in 1687, they were en- 
couraged by France to continue the war. Max Emanuel took 
Belgrade in 1689, the Margrave Ludwig of Baden won an 
important victory, and Prince Eugene of Savoy (a grand- 
nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, whom Louis XIV* called, in deri- 
sion, the '“Little Abbe,” and refused to give a military com- 
mand) especially distinguished himself as a soldier. After ten 
years of varying fortune, the war was brought to an end by 
the magnificent victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta, in 1697. 
It was followed by the Treaty of Carlo witz, in 1699, in which 
Turkey gave up Transylvania and the Slavonic provinces to 
Austria, Morea and Dalmatia to Yenice, and agreed to a truce 
of 25 years. 

While the best strength of Germany was engaged in this 
Turkish war, Louis XIY. was busy in carrying out his plans 
of conquest. He claimed the Palatinate of the Bhine for his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, and also attempted to make one 
of his agents Archbishop of Cologne. In 1686, an alliance 
was formed between Leopold L, several of the German States, 
Holland, Spain and Sweden, to defend themselves against the 
aggressions of France, but nothing was accomplished by the 
negotiations which followed. Finally, in 1688, two power- 
ful French armies suddenly appeared upon the Ehine; one 
took possession of the territory of Treves and Cologne, the 
other marched through the Palatinate into Franconia and 
Wurtemberg. But the demands of Louis XIV. were not ac- 
ceeded to; the preparation for war was so general on the part 
of the allied countries that it was evident his conquests could 
not be held; so he determined, at least, to ruin the territory 
before giving it up. 

Ho more wanton and barbarous deed was ever perpetrated. 
The “ Great Monarch , ” the model of elegance and refinement 


What circtunstances are coanected with modem history? WTiy did the 
Turks continue the war? WTien was Belgrade taken? Who distinguished 
himself? When did the war end? What were the provisions of the Treaty 
of Ckirlowitz? What was Bonis XXV. doing at this time ? What alliance was 
formed, and when? What happened in 1688? How was the plan defeated, 
fksd what was ^en done? 
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for aE Europe, was guilty of brutality beyond wbat is recorded 
of tbe most saYage chieftains. The vines were pulled up by 
the roots and destroyed; the fruit-trees were cut down, the 
villages burned to the ground, and 400,000 persons were 
made beggars, besides those who were slain in cold blood. 
The castle of Heidelberg, one of the most splendid monuments 
of the Middle Ages in ail Europe, was blown up with gunpow- 
der; the people of Mannheim were compelled to puli down 
their own fortifications, after which their city was burned; 
Speyer, with its grand and venerable Cathedral, was razed to 
the ground, and the bodies of the Emperors buned there were 
exhumed and plundered. ^^Tiile this was going on, the Ger- 
man Princes, with a few exceptions (the “Great Elector” being 
the prominent one), were copying the fashions of the French 
Court, and even trying to unlearn their native language! 

Frederick 'Williani of Brandenburg, however, was spared 
the knowledge of the ivorst features of this outrage. He died 
the same year, after a reign of 48 years, at the age of 68. The 
latter years of his reign were devoted to the internal develop- 
ment of his State. He united the Oder and Elbe by a canal, 
built roads and bridges, encouraged agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and set a personal example of industry and 
intelligence to his people while he governed them. His posses- 
sions were divided and scattered, reaching from Konigsberg to 
the Rhine, but, taken collectively, they were larger than any 
other German State at the time, except Austria. None of the 
smaller German ruleiu before him took such a prominent part 
in the intercourse with foreign nations. He was thoroughly 
German, in his jealousy of foreign rule; but this did not pre- 
vent from helping to confirm Louis XIV. in his robbery 
of Strasburg, out of revenge for bis own treatment by Leo- 
pold L 'When personal pride or personal interest was con- 
cerned, the Hohenzollerns were hardly more patriotic than the 
Hapsburgs. 


Wliat was tlie character of the deed? How was the country desolated? 
What was done at Heidelberg, Mannheim and Speyer? What were the Ger- 
man Princes doing at this time? When did the Great Elector die? What 
was done, in. the later years of his reign? What was the extent of Ms terri- 
tory? How was he distinguished? How did he assist la injnring Germany ? 

19 
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The German Empire raised an army of about 60,000 men, 
to carry on the war with France 5 but its best commanders, 
Mas Emanuel and Prince Eugene, were fighting the Turks, 
and the first campaigns were not successfuL The other allied 
powers, Holland, England and Spain, were equally unfortunate, 
while France, compact and consolidated under one despotic 
head, easily held out against them* In 1693, finally, the 
MargraTe Ludwig of Baden obtained some victories in South- 
ern Germany which forced the French to retreat beyond the 
Ehine. The seat of war was then gradually transferred to 
Flanders , and the task of conducting it fell upon the foreign 
allies. At the same time there were battles in Spain and 
Savoy, and sea-fights in the British Channel. Although the 
fortunes of Germany were influenced by these events, they be- 
long properly to the history of other countries. Victory in- 
clined sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other ; the 
military operations were so extensive that there could be no 
single decisive battle. 

All parties became more or less weary and exhausted, and 
the end of it all was the Treaty of Eyswick, concluded on the 
20 th of September, 1697. By its provisions France retained 
Strasburg and the greater part of Alsatia, but gave up Frei- 
burg and her other conquests east of the Rhine, in Baden. 
Lorraine was restored to its Duke, but on conditions which 
made it practically a French province. The most shameful 
clause of the Treaty was one which ordered that the districts 
which had been made Catholic by force during the invasion 
were to remain so. 

Rearly every important German State, at this time, had 
some connection or alliance which subjected it to foreign in- 
fluence. The Hapsburg possessions in Belgium were more 
Spanish than German; Pomerania and the bishoprics of Bremen 
and Verden were under Sweden; Austria and Hungary were 
united; Holstein was attached to Denmark, and in 1697 Au- 


What army was raised by the Empire? What was the condition of the 
allied powers? Of France? Who was victorions, and when? Where was 
the seat of war then transferred? What was the end of it, and when? What 
were its chi^ provisions? What was its most shameful clause? How were 
German States now connected? Mention some instances. 
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gust US tlie Strong of Saxon jj afier tlie death of John SoHesH, 
purcliased bis election as king of Poland by enormous bribes 
to the Polish nobles. Augustus the Strong, of whom Carlyle 
says that “he liTed in this world regardless of expense,” out- 
did Ms predecessor, John George 11., in his monstrous imita- 
tion of French luxury. For a time he not only ruined but de- 
moralized Saxony, starving the people by his exactions, and 
living in a style which was infamous as well as reckless. 

The National German Piet, from this time on, was no 
longer attended by the Emperor and ruling Princes, but only 
by their official representatives. It was held, permanently, in 
Patishon, and its members spent tbeir time mostly in absurd 
quarrels about forms. When any important question arose, 
messengers were sent to tbe rulers to ask tbeir advice, and s^ 
much time was always lost that the Diet was practically use- 
less. The Imperial Court , established by Maximiban I. , was 
now permanently located at W'etzlar, not far from Frankfort, 
and had become as slow and superannuated as the Diet. The 
Emperor, in fact, had so little concern with the rest of the 
Empire, that his title was only honorary; the revenues it 
brought Mm were about 13,000 florins annually. The only 
change wMch took place in the political organization of Ger- 
many, was that in 1692 Ernest Augustus of Hannover (the 
father of George L of England) was raised to the dignity of 
Elector, which increased the whole number of Electors, tem- 
poral and spiritual, to nine. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, learning, 
literature and the arts received little encouragement in Ger- 
many. At the petty courts there was more French spoken 
than German, and the few authors of the period — ^with the 
exception of SpenerjFranckCjand other devout religious writers 
— produced scarcely any works of value. The pMIosopher, 
Leibnitz, stands alone as tbe one distinguished intellectual 


Wlio became Mng in Poland, wben and bow? Wbat was tbe cbaraeleT of 
Angnstns tbe Sixong? Who attended the German Diet? "Where, and bov. 
was it beld? How were quesiaons decided? Wber© was tbe Imperial Court? 
Wbat was tbe Emperoi^s position, and revenue? Wbat political change toob 
place, and when? Wbat wsm tbe intellectTial condition of Germany? "Wbal 
were tbe authors of tie period? 
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man of his age. The upper classes were too French and too 
demoralized to assist in the better development of Germany, 
and the lower classes were still too poor, oppressed and spirit- 
less to think of helping themselves. Only in a few States, 
chief among them Brunswick , Hesse, Saxe-Gotha and Saxe- 
Weimar, were the Courts on a moderate scale, the government 
tolerably honest, and the people prosperous. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE WAE OP THE SPANISH SUCCESSION, 

( 1697 — 1714 .) 


New European T^’OTibles. — ^Intrignes at tlie Spanish Court. — Leopold I. declares 
war against Prance.— Prederick I. of Brandenburg becomes King oi 
Prussia. — German States allied with Prance, — Prince Eugene in Italy.— 
Operations on the Bhine. — ^Marlborough enters Germany. — Battle of Blen- 
heim. — Joseph L Emperor. — ^Victory of EamiUies.— Battle of Turin. — 
Victories in Flanders.— Louis XIV. asks for Peace.— Battle of Malplaquet. 
— Benewed Offer of France.- Stupidity of Joseph I. — Eecall of Marlborough. 
— Karl VI. Emperor.— Peace of Utrecht. — Karl VI.’s Obstinacy. — Prince 
Eugene’s Appeal.— Pinal Peace.— Loss of Alsatia. — The Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. 

The beginning of the new century brought wilb it new 
troubles for all Europe, and Germany — since it was settled 
that her Emperors must he Hapsburgs — was compelled to 
share in them. In the North, Charles XII, of Sweden and 
Peter the Great of Russia were fighting for ‘The balance of 
power”; in Spain king Charles IL was responsible for a new 
cause of war, simply because he was the last of the Hapsburgs 
in a direct liue, and had no children! Louis XIV. bad married 
his elder sister and Leopold 1. his younger sister; and both 
claimed the right to succeed him. The former, it is true, 


Who was tlio one great mat. ? Which were the best States, and in what 
way? 

What did the new century bring? What was going on in the North? What 
was the dile mm a in Spain? Who were Charles II.’s brothers-in-law? 
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had renounced all claim to the throne of Spain when he mar- 
ried, but he put forth Ms grand-son, Duke Philip of Anjou, 
as the candidate. 'Ihere were two parties at the Court of 
Madrid, — ^the French, at the head of which was Louis XIYJs 
ambassador, and the Austrian, directed by Charles EL’s mother 
and wife. The other nations of Europe were opposed to any 
di\dsion of Spain between the rival claimants, since the pos- 
session of even half her territory (which still included Naples, 
Sicily, Milan and Flanders, besides her enormous colonies in 
America) would have made either France or Austria too 
powerful. Charles II., however, was persuaded to make a win 
appointing Philip of Anjou his successor, and when he died, 
in 1700, Louis XIV. immediately sent his grandson over the 
Pyrenees and had him proclaimed as king Philip Y. of Spain. 

Leopold I, thereupon declared war against France, in the 
hope of gaining the crown of Spain for his son, the Archduke 
Karl. England and Holland made alliances with him, and he 
was supported hy most of the German States. The Elector, 
Frederick III. of Brandenburg (son of “the Great Elector”), 
who was a very proud and ostentatious prince, furnished his 
assistance on condition that he should he authorized hy th^ 
Emperor to assume the title of King. Since the traditionar 
customs of the German Empire did not permit another king 
than that of Bohemia among the Electors, Frederick was 
obliged to take the name of his detached Duchy of Prussia, in- 
stead of Brandenburg. On the 18th of January, 1701, he 
crowned himself and his wife at Konigsberg, and was thence- 
forth called king Frederick I. of Prussia. But his capital was 
still Berlin, and thus the names of “Prussia” and “the Prus- 
sians” — wMch came from a smaU tribe of mixed Slavonic 
blood — were gradually transferred to all his other lands and 
their population, German, and especially Saxon, in character. 
Prince Eugene of Savoy saw the future with a prophetic 


What was liOtds XXT.’s position? Wliat two parties were there at Madrid? 
What part did the other nations take? "What did Charles U. do? What 
liappened when he died? Why did Iieopold X. declare wax? Who joined 
liim? What did Frederick HL of Brandenbtsrg exact* What name was he 
obliged to take, and why? When and whcare was he crowned? How was the 
name of ‘‘Friissia** therchy extendrsd? 
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glance wlien lie declared: ‘‘the Emperor, in Ms own interest, 
ought to have hanged the hlinisters who counselled him to 
make tMs concession to the Elector of Brandenburg P 

The Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria and his brother, 
the Archbishop of Cologne, openly espoused the cause of 
France. Several smaller princes were also bribed by 
Louis SI Y., but one of them, the Duke of Brunswick, after 
raising 12,000 men for France, was compelled by the Elector 
of Hannover to add them to the German army. With such 
miserable disunion at home, Germany would have gone to 
pieces and ceased to exist, but for the powerful participation 
of England and Holland in the war. The English Parliament, 
it is true, only granted 10,000 men at first, but as soon as 
Louis XIY. recognized the exiled Stuart, Prince James, as 
rightful heir to the throne of England, the grant was enlarged 
to 40,000 soldiers and an eq^ual number of sailors. The value 
of this aid was greatly increased by the military genius of the 
English commander, ^e famous Duke of Marlborough. 

The war was commenced by Louis XIY. who suddenly 
took possession of a number of fortified places in Flanders, 
which Max Emanuel of Bavaria, then governor of the province, 
had purposely left unguarded. While the recovery of this 
territory was left to England and Holland, Prince Eugene 
undertook to drive the French out of Northern Italy. He 
made a march across the Alps as daring as that of Napoleon, 
transporting cannon and supplies by paths only known to the 
chamois-hunters. For nearly a year he was entirely successful ; 
then, having been recalled to Yienna , the French were rein- 
forced and recovered their lost ground. An important result 
of the campaign, however, was that Yictor Aonadeus, Duke of 
Savoy (ancestor of the present king of Italy), quarrelled with 
the French, with whom he had been allied, and joined the 
German side. 


Wliat did Prince Engene say of this act? Who took the side of France? 
What happened to the Elector of Bnmswich? What prevented the disunion 
of Germany? What help did the English Parliament give? What increased 
its value? How was the war begun by Louis XIV.? Wbat did Prince Eu- 
gene undertake? What inarch did he make? What success had he? What 
other result of the campaign was there? 
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The straggle now became more and more confosed , and 
we cannot undertake to follow all its entangled episodes. 
France encouraged a rebellion in Hungary; the Arcbbisbop of 
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Cologne laid waste the Ijower Hbine; Max Emanuel seized 
Ulm'and held it for France; Marshal Yillars, in 1703, pressed 
back Lndwvig of Baden (who had up to that time been suc- 
cessful in the Palatinate and Alsatia), marched through the 
Black Forest and effected a Junction with the Bavarian army. 


Wliat other moTements follow^? 
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His plan was to cross the Alps and descend into Italy in the 
rear of the Gei'man forces which Prince Eugene had left there; 
but the Tyrolese rose against him and fought with such des- 
peration that he was obliged to fall back on Bavaria. 

Marshal Yillars and Max Emanuel now commanded a 
combined army of 60,000 men, in the very heart of Germany. 
They had defeated the Austrian commander, and Ludwig ol 
Baden’s army was too small to take the field against them. 
But the Duke of Marlborough had been brilliantly victorious 
in Belgium and on the Lower Rhine, and he was thus able to 
march on towards the Danube. Prince Eugene hastened from 
Hungary with such troops as he could collect , and the two. 
with Ludwig of Baden, were strong enough to engage the 
French and Bavarians. They met on the 13th of August, 1704, 
on the plain of the Danube, near the little village of Blenheim. 
After a long and furious battle, the French left 14,000 men 
upon the field, lost 13,000 prisoners, and fled towards the 
Rhine iu such haste that scarcely one-third of their army 
reached the river. Marlborough and Eugene were made 
Princes of the German Empire, and all Europe rang with 
songs celebrating the victory, in which Marlborough’s name 
appeared as “Malbrook.” His proposal to follow up the vic- 
tory with an invasion of France was rejected by the Emperor, 
and the war, which might then have been pressed to a termi- 
nation, continued for ten years longer. 

In 1705 Leopold 1. relieved Germany, by his death, of the 
dead weight of his incapacity. He was succeeded by his son, 
Joseph L, who possessed, at least, a little ordinary common- 
sense. He manifested it at once by making Prince Eugene his 
counsellor, instead of surrounding him with spies, as his jea- 
lous and spiteful father had done. Both sides were preparing 
for new movements, and the principal event for the year took 
place in Spain, where the Archduke, who had been conveyed 
to Barcelona by an English fleet, obtained possession of Cata- 


What was tlie plan of Marshal ViBars? How was it defeated? What was 
now his position? Who nnited against him? Where and when did they 
meet? With what result ? What did Marlborough win by this victory ? What 
proposal did he make? When did Leopold I, die, and who succeeded? How 
did Joseph I. manifest his sense? 
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Ionia and Aragon, and threatened Pliilip Y. with the loss of 
his crown. The previous year, 1704, the English had taken 
Gibraltar. 

In 1706 operations were recommenced, on a larger scale, 
and with results which were very disastrous to the plans of 
France. Marlborough’s great victory at Eamillies, on the 
23d of May, gave him the Spanish Netherlands, and enabled 
the Emperor to declare Max Emanuel and the Archbishop of 
Cologne outlawed. The city of Turin, held by an Austrian 
garrison, was besieged, about tbe same time, by the Duke of 
Orleans, with 38,000 men. Then Prince Eugene hastened 
across the Alps with an army of 24,000, was reinforced by 
13,000 more under Victor iunadeus of Savoy, and on the 
7th of September attacked the French with such impetuosity 
that they were literally destroyed- Among the spoils were 
211 cannon, 80,000 han*els of powder, and a great amount of 
money, horses and provisions. By this victory Prince Eugene 
became also a hero to the German people, and many of their 
songs about him are sung at this day. The “Prussian” troops, 
under Prince Leopold of Dessau, especially distinguished them- 
selves; their commander was afterwards one of Frederick the 
Great’s most famous generals. 

The first consequence of this victory was an armistice with 
Louis XIY., so far as Italian territory was concerned : never- 
theless, a part of the Austrian army was sent to Naples in 1707, 
to take possession of the country in the name of Spain. The 
Archduke Earl, after some temporary successes over Phihp Y-, 
was driven back to Barcelona, and Louis XIY. then offered 
to treat for peace. Austria and England refused: in 1708 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, again united, won another 
victory over the French at Oudenarde, and took the strong- 
hold of Lille, which had been considered impregnable. The 
road to Paris was apparently open to the allies, and Louis XIY. 


What was Iiappenin" in Spain? WJbat conquest Ixad the English macle ? 
When was the war recommenced and with what r^nlts? What wjw Marl- 
borough’s next Tiotory?. Its fruits? Describe the battle of Turin. What were 
tbe spoils? Who became famous? What graaeral and troops distinguished 
tbemselvoB? What was the consequence of this Tictory? What ooouxrwi in 
Spain? What other victory in 1706? 
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offered to give up Ms claim, on behalf of Philip V., to Spain, 
Milan, the Spanish- American colonies and the Netherlands, 
provided Naples and Sicily were left to his grandson. Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene required, in addition, that he 
should expel Philip from Spain, in case the latter refused to 
conform to the treaty. Louis XIY.’s pride was wounded by 
this demand, and the negotiations were broken off. 

With great exertion a new French army was raised, and 
Marshal Yillars placed in command. But the two famous 
commanders, Marlborough and Eugene, achieved such a new 
and crushing victory in the battle of Malplaquet, fought on 
the 11th of September, 1709, that France made a third at- 
tempt to conclude peace. Louis XIY. now offered to with- 
draw his claim to the Spanish succession, to restore Alsatia 
and Strasburg to Germany, and to pay one’ million livres a 
month towards defraying the expenses of expelling Philip Y. 
from Spain. It will scarcely be believed that this proposal, 
so humiliating to the extravagant pride of France, and which 
conceded more than Germany had hoped to obtain, was re- 
jected! The cause seems to have been a change in the for- 
tunes of the Archduke Karl in Spain : he was again victorious, 
and in 1710 held his triumphal entry in Madrid. Yet it is 
difficult to conceive what further advantages Joseph 1. expected 
to secure, by prolonging the war. 

Germany was soon punished for this presumptuous refusal 
of peace. A Court intrigue, in England, overthrew the Whig 
Ministry and gave the power into the hands of the Tories: 
'Marlborough was at first hampered and hindered in carrying 
out his plans, and then recalled. While keeping up the out- 
ward forms of her alliance with Holland and Germany, Eng- 
land began to negotiate secretly with France, and thus the 
chief strength of the combinafron against Louis XTY. was 
broken. In 1711 tbe Emperor Joseph I. died, leaving no 
direct heirs, and the Archduke Karl became his successor to 
the tlirone. The latter immediately left Spain, was elected 


What offer did Louis XIV. make? What broke off the negotiations? "What 
followed in 1709? What did Louis XIV. now offer to do? How was the 
offer received? What seems to have been tbe reason? What changes took 
plaoo in England? What part did England now play ? When did ^Joseph I 
and who succeeded? 
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before lie reached Germany, and crowned in Mayence on the 
22d of September, as Kari YL Although, by deserting Spain, 
he had seemed to renounce his pretension to the Spanish 
crown, there was a general fear that the success of Germany 
would unite the two countries, as in the time of Charles Y., 
and Holland’s interest in the war began also to languish. 
Prince Eugene, without English aid, was so successful in the 
early part of 1712 that even Paris seemed in danger; but 
Marshal Yillars, by cutting off all his supplies, finally forced 
him to retreat. 

During this same year negotiations were carried on be- 
tween France, England, Holland, Savoy and Prussia. They 
terminated, in 1713, in the Peace of Utrecht, by which the 
Bourbon, Philip Y., was recognized as king of Spain and her 
colonies, on condition that the crowns of Spain and France 
should never be united. England received Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca from Spain, Acadia, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land and the Hudson’s Bay Territory from France, and the re- 
cognition of her Protestant monarchy. Holland obtained the 
right to garrison a number of strong frontier fortresses in 
Belgium, and Prussia received Heufchatel in Switzerland, some 
territory on the Lower Ehine, and the acknowledgment of 
Frederick L’s royal dignity. 

Earl YL refused to recognize Ms rival, Philip Y., as king 
of Spain, and therefore rejected the Treaty of Utrecht. But 
the other princes of Germany were not eager to prolong the 
war for the sake of gratii^ng the Hapshnrg pride. Prince 
Eugene, who was a devoted adherent of Austria, in vain im- 
plored them to he united and resolute. ‘T stand,” he wrote, 
“like a sentinel (a watch!) on the Ehine; and as mine eye 
wanders over these fair regions, I think to myself how happy, 
and beautiful, and undisturbed in the enjoyment of Nature’s 
gifts they might be, if they possessed courage to use the 
strength which God hath given them. "With an army of 


What did the Archdtifee Karl do? What geaeral fear arose? What toto 
P rmce Eugene’s fortunes, in 1712? What negotiations -were <»med on? When 
terminated? What were the pro-wsions? What didEngland iwrare? Holland? 
Prussia? Why did Karl TL reject the treatr? What did the Gexinaa prin 
ces do? 
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200,000 men I would engage to drive the French out of Ger- 
many, and would forfeit my life if I did not obtain a peace 



P2INCE ETTGEKB OP SAVOT. 


^dch should gladden our hearts for the next twenty years.” 
With such forces as he could collect he carried on the war 
along the Upper Ehine, hut he lost the fortresses of Landau 

Wliat appeal 4id Prince Eugene make ? 
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and Freiburg. Louis XIY., liowevcr , wbo was now old and 
infirm, was very tired of tbe war, and after tliese successes, 
be commissioned Marshal Tillars to treat for peace with 
Prince Eugene. The latter was authorized by the Emperor 
to negotiate: the two commanders met at Bastatt, in Baden, 
and in spite of the unreasonable stubbornness of Earl ¥L a 
treaty was finally concluded on the 7tb of March, 1714. 

Austria received the Spanish Netherlands, Naples, Milan, 
Mantua and the Island of Sardinia. Freiburg, Old-Breisach 
and Kebl were restored to Germany, but France retained 
Landau, on the west bank of the Rhine, as well as all Aisatia 
and Strasburg. Thus the recovery of the latter territory, 
which Joseph L refused to accept in 1710, was lost to Ger- 
many until the year 1870. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Duke Yictor Amadeus of Savoy 
had received Sicily as an independent kingdom. A few years 
afterwards he made an exchange with Austria, giving Sicily 
for Sardinia: thus originated the Kingdom of Sardinia, which 
continued to exist until the year 1860, when Yictor Emanuel 
became king of Italy. 


CHAPTER XXm 

THE EISE OP PECSSIA. ( 1714 — 1740.) 

Wars of Charles XTT. of Sweden.— InTasion of Saxonj.— Enlargement of 
Prussia and Hannover. — The “Pragmatic Sanction’’.— Sacrifices of Austria. 
—Battle of Peterwardein.— Treaty of Passaxowitz. — ^War in Italy. — Frede- 
rick T. of Prussia. — Frederick William I. — His Character and Hahits. — 
His Policy as a Ruler.— His Giant Body-Guards.— The Tobacco College.— 
Eecay of Austria. — The other German States. — ^First Emigration to America, 
—War of the Polish Succession.— French InTasion.— German Disunion. — 
The Treaty of Vienna,— Marriage of Maria Theresa.— Disastrous wax with 
Turkey.— Prussia at the Death of Frederick Wiliiam I. — Austria at the 
Death of Karl VI. 

While tbe War of the Spanish Succession raged along 
the Rhine, in Bavaria and the Netherlands, the North of Ger- 


How did he cany on the wax? Who were commissioned to make peace? 
When and where was it concluded? What did Austria receive? "What did 
France retain? How long did Aisatia remain French? How was the Duke 
of Saxony favored? What kingdom arose, and how long did it last? 
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many was convulsed hj another and very different struggle. 
Tlie ambitious designs of Charles XII. of Sweden, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1697, aroused the jealousy and re- 
newed the old hostility, of Denmark, Russia and Poland , and 
in 1700 they formed an alliance against Sweden. Denmark 
began the war, the same year, by invading Holstein-Gottorp, 
the Duke of wiiich was the brother-in-law of Charles XII. The 
latter immediately attacked Copenhagen, and conquered a peace. 
A few months afterwards he crushed the power of Peter the 
Great, in the battle of Narva, and was then free to march 
against Poland. Augustus the Strong was no match for the 
young Northern hero, who compelled the Polish nobles to de- 
pose him and elect Stanislas Lesczinsky in his stead, then 
marched through Silesia into Saxony, in the year 1706, and 
from his camp near Leipzig dictated his own terms to 
Augustus. 

A year later , having exhausted what resources were left 
to the people after the outrageous exactions of their own Elec- 
tors, Charles XII. evacuated Saxony with an army of 40,000 
men, many of them German recruits, and marched through 
Poland on his way to the fatal field of Pultowa. The imme- 
diate consequences of his terrible defeat there, in 1709, were 
that Peter the Great took possession of the Baltic provinces, 
and prepared to found his new capital of St. Petersburg on 
the Neva. Then Denmark and Saxony entered into an alliance 
with Russia , Augustus the Strong was again placed on the 
throne of Poland, and the Swedish-German provinces on the 
Baltic and the North Sea were overrun and ravaged by the 
Danish and Russian armies. Towards the end of the year 
1714, after peace had been concluded with France, Charles XII. 
suddenly appeared in Stralsund, having escaped from his long 
exile in Tnrkey and travelled day and night on horseback 
across Europe, from the shores of the Black Sea. Then Prus- 


Wliat two wars were now going on? WUat alliance was formed against 
Sweden, wlien and why? How did Denmark begin, and what followed? 
Where was Charles XII. next successful? What happened in Poland? When 
was Saxony invaded? Whither, and with what force, did Cliarles XII, inarch? 
What were the consequences of his defeat at Pultowa? What happened in 
Poland and the Baltic provinces? When did Charles XII. return from 
Turkey? 
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Bia and Hannover, both eager to enlarge their dominions at 
the expense of Sweden , tmited against him. He had not suf- 
hcient military strength to resist them, and after his death at 
Frederickshall, in 1718, Sweden was compelled to make peace 
on conditions which forever destroyed her supremacy among 
the northern powers. 

By the Treaties of Stockholm, made in 1719 and 1720, 
Prussia acquired Stettin and all of Pomerania except a strip of 
the coast with TVismar, Stralsund and the island of Riigen, 
paying 2,000,000 thalers to Sweden: Hannover acquired the 
territories of Bremen and Verden, paying 1,000,000 thalers: 
Denmark received Schleswig , and Russia ail of her conquests 
except Finland. The power of Poland, already weakened by 
the corruptions and dissensions of her nobles, began steadily 
to decline after this long and exhausting war. 

The collective history of the German States, — for we can 
hardly say “ History of Germany” when there really was no 
Germany — at this time, is a continuous succession of wars and 
diplomatic intrigues, which break out in one direction before 
they are settled in another. In 1713, Fredeiick L of Prussia 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Frederick William L: in 
1714, George I., Elector of Hannover, was made king of Eng- 
land, and about the same time the Emperor Karl YI, issued a 
decree called the “Pragmatic Sanction,” establishing the order 
of succession to the throne, for his dynasty. He was led to 
this step by the example of Spain, where the failure of the 
direct line had given rise to 13 years of European war, and 
by the circumstance that he himself had neither sons nor 
brothers. A daughter, Maria Theresa, was horn in 1717, and 
thus the provision of the Pragmatic Sanction that the crown 
should descend to female heirs in the absence of male, pre- 
served the succession in his own family, and forestalled the 
claim of the Elector of Bavaria and other princes who were 
more or less distantly related to the Hapsburgs. 


Who ■united against him? When and ho'w did the war end? What did 
Prussia acquire? Hannover? Denmark? How was Poland affected? What 
was the history of the German States, at this time? When did Frederick I. 
die, and who succeeded? What happened in 1714? What decree did Karl VT. 
issue? What led him to this step? When was Maria Theresa born? What 
was secured by the Pragmatic Sanction? 
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The Pragmatic Sanction was accepted in Austria without 
difficulty, as there was no power to dispute the Emperor’s will, 
but it was not recognized by the other States of Germany and 
other nations of Europe until after 20 years of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations and serious sacrifices on the part of Austria. Prus- 
6ia received more territory on the Lower Rhine, the Duchies 
of Parrna and Piacenza in Italy were given to Spain , and the 
claims of Augustus III. of Saxony and Poland were so stre- 
nuously supported that in 1733 the so-called “War of the 
Polish Succession” broke out. In the meantime, however, two 
other wars had occurred, and, although both of them affected 
Austria rather than the German Empire, they must be briefly 
described. 

In 1714 the Emperor Karl Yl. formed an alliance with 
the Venetians against the Turks, who had taken the Morea 
from Venice. The command was given to Prince Eugene, 
who marched against his old enemy, determined to win back 
what remaining Hungarian or Slavonic terntory was still held 
by Turkey. The Grand- Vizier, Ali, opposed him with a power- 
ful force, and after various minor engagements a great battle 
was fought at Peterwardein , in August, 1716. Eugene was 
completely victorious : the Turks were driven beyond the Save 
and sheltered themselves behind the strong walls of Belgrade. 
Eugene followed, and, after a siege which is famous in mili- 
tary annals, took Belgrade by storm. The victory is celebrated 
in a song which the German people are still in the habit of 
singing. The war ended with the Treaty of Passarowitz, in 
1718, by which Turkey was compelled to surrender to Aus- 
tria the Banat, Servia, including Belgrade, and a part of Wal- 
lachia, R)snia and Croatia. 

Before this treaty was concluded, a new war had broken 
out in Italy. Philip V. of Spain, incensed at not being re- 
cognized by Karl VL, took possession of Sardinia and Sicily, 
with the intention of conquering Naples from Austria. Eng^ 
land, France, Holland and Austria then formed the “Qua- 


How long before it was accepted? Wbat sacrifices did Austria make? 
Wkat did Karl VI. do in 1714? Who took command? Describe the battle 
of Peieawrardean. What other rictory followed ? When was the war ended! 
CM what terms? Who invaded Italy, and why? 
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druple Alliance,” as it was called, for tlie purpose of enforc- 
ing the Treaty of Utrecht, and Spain was compelled to yield. 

The power of Prussia, during these years, was steadily 
increasing. Frederick L, it is true, was among the imitators 
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of Louis XI Y. : he huilt stately palaces, and spent a great deal 
of money on showy Court festivals, hut he did not completely 
exhaust the resources of the country, like the Electors of 
Saxony and the rulers of many smaller States. On the other 
hand, he founded the University of Halle in 1694, and com- 
missioned the philosopher Leibnitz to draw up a plan for an 


How was tlie war suppressed? How did Frederick I. rule in Pms'aia? , 
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Academy of Science, whidi was established in Berlin, in 1711. 
He was a zealous Protestant, and gave welcome to all who 
were exiled from other States on account of their faith. As 
a ruler, however, he was equally careless and despotic, and 
his government was often entrusted to the hands of unworthy 
agents. Frederick the Great said of him: “He was great in 
small matters, and little in great matters.” 

His son, Frederick 'William L, was a man of an entirely 
different nature. He disliked show and ceremony: he hated 
everything French with a heartiness which was often unreason- 
able, but which was honestly provoked by the enormous, 
monkey-like affectation of the manners of Yersailles by some 
of his fellow-rulers. While Augustus of Saxony spent six mil- 
lions of thalers on a single entertainment, he set to work to 
reduce the expenses of his royal household. While the court 
of Austria supported 40,000 officials and hangers-on, and half 
of Yienna was fed ffom the Imperial kitchen, he was employed 
in examining the smallest details of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of his State, in order to economize and save. He was 
miserly, fierce, coarse and brutal; he aimed at being a Ger^ 
man^ but he went back almost to the days of Wittekind for 
his ideas of German culture and character; he was a tyrant 
of the most savage kind, — but, after all has been said against 
him, it must be acknowledged that without his hard practical 
sense in matters of government, his rigid, despotic organiza- 
tion of industry, finance and the army, Frederick the Great 
would never have possessed the means to maintain himself in 
that struggle which made Prussia a great power. 

Some illustrations of his policy as a ruler and his personal 
habits must be given, in order to show both sides of his 
character. He had the most unbounded idea of the rights and 
duties of a king, and the aim of his life, therefore, was to in- 
crease his own authority by increasing the wealth , the order 
and the strength of Prussia. He was no friend of science, ex- 


Wliat did ite do for learning? What was his religions character? What 
did Frederick the Great say of him? WTiat sort of man was Frederick Wil- 
liain L? How did he contrast with Angnstns of Saxony? How with the 
Ckrart of Austria? What were his bad qualities? What must be said on the 
other aide? What was the aim of his life? 
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cept wlien it conid Be shown to liaTe some practical use, But 
Be fawored education, and one of Bis first measures was to 
estaBlisB 400 scBools among tBe people, by the money wBicB 
Be saved from tBe expenditures of the royal BouseBold. His 
personal economy was so severe that tBe queen was only 
allowed to Bave one waiting-woman. At ibis time tBe Em- 
press of G-ermany Bad several hundred attendants, received two 
BogsBeads of Tokay, daily, for Ber parrots, and 12 Barrels of 
wine for Ber BatBs 1 Frederick 'W'illiam I. protected tBe in- 
dustry of Prussia By imposing Beavy duties upon all foreign 
products ; Be even went so far as to proBibit the people from 
wearing any But Prussian-made clotB, setting them tBe example 
BimselB He also devoted mucB attention to agriculture , and 
wBen 17,000 Eeformers were driven out of Upper Austria By 
the ArcBBisBop of Salzburg , after the most shocking and in- 
human persecutions, Be not only furnished them with land But 
supported them until they were settled in their new homes. 

TBe organization of the Prussian army was entrusted to 
Prince Leopold of Dessau, who distinguished himself at Turin, 
under Prince Eugene. Although during the greater part of 
Frederick William’s reign peace was preserved, the military 
force was kept upon a war footing, and gradually increased 
until it amounted to 84,000 men. TBe king Bad a singular 
mania for giant soldiers: miserly as Be was in other respects, 
Be was ready to go to any expense to procure recruits, seven 
feet high, for Bis Body-guard. He not only purchased such, 
but allowed Bis agents to kidnap them, and despotically sent 
a number of German mechanics to Peter the Great in exchange 
for an equal number of Eussian giants. For 43 such tali sol- 
diers Be paid 43,000 dollars, one of them, who was unusually 
large, costing 9,000. TBe expense of keeping these guards • 
men was proportionately great, and much of the king’s time 
was spent in inspecting them. Sometimes Be tried to paiiit 
their portraits, and if the likeness was not successful, an artist 


How did he faTor science and edncation? How was liis Qaeen treated! 
What was allowed to the Empress of Austria? How did Frederick William X 
protect the industry of Frossia? How did he treat the exiled Austrian 
Protestants? Who organized the Prussian army? How was the military force 
increased? What mania had the king? How were his giants procured? What 
did he pay for them? 
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was employed to paint the man’s face until it resembled the 
king’s picture I 

Frederick William’s regular evening recreation was bis 
“Tobacco College,” as be called it. Some of bis ministers and 
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generals, foreign ambassadors, and even ordinary citizens, were 
invited to smoke and drink beer with him in a plain room, 
where be sat upon a three-legged stool, and they upon wooden 
benches. Each was obliged to smoke, or at least to have a 
clay pipe in his mouth and appear to smoke. The most im- 


How did lie amuse himself with them? Describe his “Tobacco College.’ 
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portant alTiiirs of State were discussed at tliese meetings, whicli 
were conducted with so little formality that no one was al- 
lowed to rise when the king entered the room. He was not 
so amiable upon his walks through the streets of Berlin or 
Potsdam. He always cairiedaheavy cane, which he would apply 
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without mercy to the shoulders of any who seemed to be idle, 
no matter w'bat tbeir rank or station. Even his own house- 
hold was not exempt from blows ; and his son Frederick was 
scarcely treated better than any of his soldiers or workmen. 

This manner of government was rude, but it was also 
systematic and vigorous , and the people upon whom it was 

WTiat was done at sucB mefetings? WLat did the king do in Ms walks? 
How did lie treat his sons 
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exercised did not deteriorate in character, as was the case in 
almost all other parts of Germany. Austria, in spite of the 
pomp of the Emperor’s court, was in a state of moral and in- 
tellectual decline. Karl YI. was a man of little capacity, an in- 
strument in the hands of the Jesuits, and the minds of the 
people whom he ruled gradually became as stolid and dead as 
the latter order wished to make them. Their connection with 
Germany was scarcely felt; they spoke of “the Empire out- 
side” almost as a foreign country, and the strength of the 
house of Hapsburg was gradually transferred to the Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian and Slavonic races whicfi occupied the greater 
part of its territory. The industry of the country was left 
without encouragement; what little education was permitted 
was in the hands of the priests, and all real progress came to 
an end. But, for this very reason, Austria became the ideal 
of the German nobility, nine -tenths of whom were feudalists 
and sighed for the return of the Middle Ages: hundreds of 
them took service under the Emperor, either at court or in 
the army, and helped to preserve the external forms of his 
power. 

In most of the other German States, the condition of affairs 
was not much better. Bavaria, the Palatinate, and the three 
Archbishops of Mayence, Treves and Cologne, were abject in- 
struments in the hands of France: Hannover was governed by 
the interests of England, and Saxony by those of Poland. 
After George I went to England, the government of Hannover 
was exercised by a council of nobles, who kept up the Court 
ceremonials just as if the Elector were present. His portrait 
was placed in a chair, and they observed the same etiquette 
towards it as if his real self were there! In Wiirtemberg the 
Duke, Eberhard Ludwig, so oppressed the people that many 
of them emigrated to America between the years 1717 and 
1720, and settled in Pennsylvania. This was the first German 
emigration to the Kew World. 


What effect had this manner of gorernmeiit? What was the condition of 
Amstria? How did the people change? On whom did the Hapshnrgs now 
cMeflj rely? What of industry and education? Who looted to Austria as 
^ideal? How was it, in the other States? What States were tools of 
France? How was Hannover governed? Saxony? What forms were ob- 
wr?ed in Hannover? -What took place in Wiirtemberg? 
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After a peace of 19 years, connting from tlie Treaty of 
Rastattj or 13 years from tlie Treaty of Stockliolm, Germany 
— or rather the Emperor Karl VL — became again involred in 
war. The Pragmatic Sanction was at the bottom of it. KarPs 
endless diplomacy to insure the recognition of this decree led 
him into an alliance with Russia to place Augustus III. of 
Saxony on the throne of Poland. Louis XV. of France, who 
had married the daughter of the Polish king , Stanislas Les- 
czinskyjtook the latter’s part. Prussia was induced to join 
Austria and Russia, hut the cautious and economical Frederick 
William L withdrew from the alliance as soon as he found that 
the expense to him would he more than the advantage. The 
Polish Diet was divided: the majority, influenced hy France, 
elected Stanislas, who reached Warsaw in the disguise of a 
merchant and was crowned in September, 1733. The minority 
declared for Augustus III. , in whose aid a Russian army was 
even then entering Poland. 

France, in alliance with Spain and Sardinia, had already 
declared war against Germany. The plan of operations had 
evidently been prepared in advance, and was everywhere suc- 
cessfuL One French army occupied Lorraine, another crossed 
the Rhine and captured Kehl (opposite Strasburg), and a third, 
under Marshal Yillars, entered Lombardy. Naples and Sicily, 
powerless to resist, fell into the hands of Spain. Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, now more than 70 years of age, was sent to the 
Rhine with such troops as Austria, taken l>y surprise, was able 
to furnish : the other German States either sympathized with 
France, or were indifferent to a quarrel which really did 
not concern them. Frederick William of Prussia finally senfc 
10,000 well-disciplined soldiers; but even with this aid Prince 
Eugene was unable to expel the French from Lorraine. In 
Poland, however, the plans of France utterly failed: in June, 
1734, king Stanislas fled in the disguise of a cattle-dealer. 
The following year, 10,000 Russians appeared on the Rhine, 


When did -war begin, again? How was it brought ahont? What aUianeo 
was made? Who took ihe other side? How didErtLssia act? How were the 
Boles divided? How did Erance succeed? Wh^ three armies were set in 
motion? Who was sent to the UMne? How did the other German States acti 
What aid was finally sent? What hapi>ened in Poland? 
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as allies of Austria, and Louis XV. found it prudent to ne- 
gotiate for peace. 

The Treaty of Vienna, concluded in October, 1735, put an 
end to the War of the Polish Succession. Francis of Lorraine, 
who was betrothed to Karl VL’s daughter, Maria Theresa, 
was made Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and Lorraine (now only a 
portion of the original territory, with Xancy as capital) was 
given to the Ex-King Stanislas of Poland, with the condition 
that it should revert to France at his death. Spain received 
Xaples and Sicily; Tortona and Kovara were added to Sar- 
dinia, and Austria was induced to consent to all these losses 
by the recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the annexa- 
tion of the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza, in Italy. Prussia 
got nothing; and Frederick William L, who had been expect- 
ing to add Jiilich and Berg to his possessions on the Lower 
Khine, was so exasperated that he entered into secret arrange- 
ments with France in order to carry out his end. The en- 
mity of Austria and Prussia was now confirmed, and it 
has been the chief power in German politics from that day 
to this. 

In 1736, Francis of Lorraine and Maria Theresa were 
married, and Prince Eugene of Savoy died, worn out with the 
hardships of his long and victorious career. The next year, 
the Empress Anna of Russia persuaded Karl YL to unite with 
her in a war against Turkey, her object being to get posses- 
sion of Azov. By this unfortunate alliance Austria lost all 
which she had gained by the Treaty of Passarowitz, 20 years 
before. There was no commander like Prince Eugene, her 
military- strength had been weakened by useless and unsuc- 
cessful wars, and she was compelled to make peace in 1739, 
by yielding Belgrade and all her conquests in Servia and Wal- 
lachia to Turkey. 

On the 31st of May, 1740, Frederick William 1. died, 52 


Who next appeared, and what follo'wred? When was the Treaty of Vienna? 
What provision was made for Erancis of Lorraine and Stanislas ? What losses 
did Austria suffer? What did she get for them? How was Erederick Wil- 
liam I. treated, and what did he do? What enmity followed? What took 
pkMse in IfSft? What war began the next year. What was the result of it? 
Wltm and how was peace made? 
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years of age. He left behind him a State containing more than 
50,000 square miles, and about 2,500,000 of inhabitants. The 
revenues of Prussia, which were two and a half millions of 
thalers on his accession to the throne, had increased to seven and 
a half millions annually, and there were nine millions in the 
treasury. Berlin had apopulation of nearly 100,000, and Stettin, 
Magdeburg, Memel and other cities had been strongly fortified. 
An army of more than 80,000 men was perfectly organized and 
disciplined. There was the beginning of a system of instruc- 
tion for the people, feudalism was almost entirely suppressed, 
and the charge of witchcraft (which, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury , had caused the execution of several hundred thousand 
victims, throughout Germany!) was expunged from the pages 
of the law. Although the land was almost wholly Protestant, 
there was entire religious freedom, and the Catholic subjects 
could complain of no violation of their rights. 

On the 24th of October, 1740, Harl YI. died, leaving a 
diminished realm, a disordered military organization, and a 
people so demoralized by the combined luxury and oppression 
of the government that for more than a century afterwards 
all hope and energy and aspiration seemed to be crushed among 
them. The outward show and trappings of the Empire re- 
mained with Austria, and kept alive the political superstitions 
of that large class of Germans who looked backward instead 
of forward; but th’e rude, half-developed strength, which cuts 
loose from the Past and busies itself with the practical work 
of its day and generation, was rapidly creating a future for 
Prussia. 

Frederick William I, was succeeded by his son, Frede- 
rick IL, called Frederick the Great. Karl YI. was succeeded 
by his daughter, the Empress Maria Theresa. The former 
was 28, the latter 23 years old. 


Wiien did Erederick William I. die? wiiat did ie leave l>€Mnd? How 
liad tlie reveimea of Prussia increased? the cities? the army? What other 
reforms were accomplished? What was the religious liberty? When did 
Karl VI. die*? What did he leave behind? What remained to Austria? Wluri 
belonged to Prussia? Who succeeded the two rulers ? 


20 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE EEIGH OP PEEDEEIOK THE GEBAT. 

( 1740 — 1786 .) 


rouilL of I'rederick the Great.— His Attempted Escape.— Lieutenant von Katte’s 
Eate.— Frederick’s Subjection.— His Marriage.— His First Measures as King. 
Maria Theresa in Austria. — The First Silesian ■war. — ^Maria Theresa in 
Hungary.— Trussia Acquires Silesia. — Frederick’s Alliance with France and 
the Emperor Karl VH. — The Second Silesian war.— Frederick alone against 
Austria. — Battles of Hohenfriedberg, Sorr and Kesselsdorf.— War of the 
Austrian Succession. — ^Peace. — ^Frederick as aRuler. — His Habits and Tastes. 
—Answers to Petitions.— Eeligious Freedom-— Development of Prussia. — 
War between England and France. — ^Designs against Prussia. — Beginning 
of the Seven Tears’ 'War. — ^Battle at Prague. — Defeat at KoDin. — ^Victory of 
Eossbach, — Battle of Leuthen. — Help from Englaud.— Campaign of 1758.— 
Victory of Zomdorf. — ^Surprise of Hochkirch.— Campaign of 1759.— Battle 
of Kunnersdoxf-— Operations in 1760.— Frederick Victorious.— Battle of 
Torgau.— Desperate Situation of Prussia. — Campaign of 1761. — ABiance 
with Eussia. — ^Frederick’s Successes. — The Peace of Hub ertsbuxg.— Frede- 
rick’s measures of Belief. — His Arbitrary Eule. — His Literary Tastes. — 
First Division of Poland —Frederick’s Last Tears.— His Death. 

Few royal princes ever had a more unfortunate cHldhood 
and youth than Frederick the Great. Hjs mother, Sophia 
Dorothea of Hannover, a sister of George II. of England, was 
an amiahle, mild-tempered woman who was devotedly attached 
to him, but had no power to protect him from the violence of 
his hard and tyrannical father. As a boy bis chief tastes were 
mudc and French literature , which he could only indulge by 
stealth: the Mng not only called him “idiot!” and “puppy I” 
when he found him occupied with a flute or a French book, 
hut threatened him with personal ehastisemeut. His whole edu- 
cation, which was gained almost in secret, was chiefly received 
at the hands of French and his taste was formed in the 

school of ideas which at that time ruled in France, and which 
was largely formed by Yoltaire, whom Frederick during bis 
boyhood greatly admired, and afterward .made one of Ms chief 


Wbat was the cbaracter of Fredorick the Great’s youth ? What were Ms tastes aa 
Hhw dM his Mh©r treat him? Wlmn and where was he led astray ? 
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correspondents and intimates. Tlie inflnence of ttis is most 
clearly to be traced tbrongbont Ms life. 

His music became almost a passion with Mm, tbongb it is 
doubtfnl whether any of the praises of his proficiency that 
have come down to ns are more than the remains of the flat- 
teries of the time. His compositions, which were performed 
at his concerts, to which leading ransicians were often invited, 
do not give any evidence of the genius claimed for him in this 
respect ; but it is certain that he attained a considerable degree 
of mechanical sMll in playing the flute. In after-life his mu- 
sical taste continued to influence him greatly, and the estab- 
lishment of the opera at Berlin was chiefly due to him. His 
father’s persistent opposition rather fanned than suppressed the 
eagerness which he showed in this and other studies, as a boy ; 
and doubtless contributed to a thoroughness which afterward 
stood him in good stead. 

In l'728,when only 16 years old, he accompanied hisftther 
on a visit to the court of Augustus the Strong, at Dresden, and 
was for a time led astray by the corrupt society into wMch he 
was there thrown. The wish of his mother, that he should 
marry the Princess Amelia, the daughter of George H., was 
thwarted hy Ms father’s dislike of England ; the tyranny to 
which he was subjected became intolerable, and in 1Y30, wMle 
accompanying his father on a journey to Southern Germany, 
he determined to run away. 

His accomplice was a young officer, Lieutenant von Eatte, 
who had been his bosom-friend for two or three years^ A let- 
ter written hy Frederick to the latter fell hy accident into the 
hands of another officer of the same name, who sent it to the 
king, and the plot was thus discovered. Frederick had already 
gone on board of a vessel at Frankfort, and was on the point 
of sailing down the Rmne, when his father followed, heat Mm 
until his face was covered with blood, and then sent him as a 
prisoner of State to Prussia. Katte was arrested before he 
could escape, tried hy a court-martial and sentenced to several 
years’ imprisonment Frederick William annulled the sentence 
and ordered him to he immediately executed. To make the 
deed more barbarous, it was done before the window of the 


WlxatwaB Ms motiiePs'wMj, and wlio thTrarted it? Wliat did lie determine to 
do? WTiowas Ms itmimpHce? Howwas the plot disooyered? What happoied at 
Frankfort ? What was Katte’s smten<^ and how changed ? 
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cell in wMch Frederick was confined. Tlie young Prince 
fainted, and lay so long senseless that it was feared lie would 
never recover. He was tken watcked, allowed no implements 
except a wooden spoon, lest lie miglit commit suicide, and only 
permitted to read a Bible and bymn-book. Tbe officer who 
had him in charge could only converse with him by means of 
a hole bored through the ceiling of his cell. 

The king insisted that he should be formally tried; but 
the court-martial, while deciding that “Colonel Fritz” was 
guilty, as an officer, asserted that it had no authority to con- 
demn the Crown -Prince. The king overruled the decision, 
and ordered his son to be executed. This course excited such 
horror and indignation among the officers that Frederick was 
pardoned, but not released from imprisonment until his spirit 
was broken and he had promised to obey his father in all 
things. For a year he was obliged to work as a clerk in the 
departments of the Government, beginning with the lowest 
position and rising as he acquired practical knowledge. He 
did not appear at Court until November, 1731, when his 
sister ^Yilhelmine was married to the Margrave of Baireuth. 
The ceremony had already commenced when Frederick, dressed 
in a plain suit of grey, without any order or decoration, was 
discovered among the servants. The king pulled him forth, 
and presented him to the Queen with these words; “Here, 
Madam, our Fritz is back again I” 

In 1732 Frederick was forced to marry the Princess 
Elizabeth of Bruns wick-Bevern, whom he disliked, and with 
whom he lived but a short time. His father gave him the 
castle of Bheinsberg, near Potsdam, and there, for the first 
time, he enjoyed some independence: his leisure was devoted 
to philosophical studies, and to correspondence with Yoltaire 
and other distinguished French authors. During the war of 
the Polish Succession he served for a short time under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, but had no opportunity to test or develop 


Where was the deed done? What effect had it upon Prederick? How was 
he footed? What did the court-martial decide ? What did the Mug 
oriar, and how was it pieTented t What work was Erederick obliged to do ? 

Mb reappearance at Ckurt. When was he married, and to whom! 
aiid how did he liye? 
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Ms military talent. Until Ms father’s death he seemed to he 
more of a poet and pMlosopher than anything else: only the 
few who knew him intimately perceiYed that his mind was 
occupied with plans of goYernment and conq^uest. 

When Frederick William 1. died, the people rejoiced in the 
prospect of a just and peaceful rule. Frederick IL declared to 
his ministers, on receiving their oath of allegiance, that no 
distinction should be allowed between the interests of the 
country and the king, since they were identical; but if any 
conflict of the two should arise, the interests of the country 
must have the preference. Then he at once corrected the 
abuses of the game and recruiting laws, disbanded Ms father’s 
body-guard of giants, aboKshed torture in criminal cases, re- 
formed the laws of marriage, and established a special Ministry 
for Commerce and Manufactures. When he set out for Konigs- 
berg to receive the allegiance of Prussia proper, Ms whole 
Court travelled in three carriages. On arriving, he dispensed 
with the ceremony of coronation, as being unnecessary, and 
then succeeded in establishing a much closer political union 
between Prussia and Brandenburg, which, in many respects, 
had been independent of each other up to that time. 

The death of the Emperor Karl YL was the signal for a 
general disturbance. Maria Theresa, as Uie events of her reign 
afterwards proved, was a woman of strong, even heroic, cha- 
racter; stately, handsome and winning in her personal appear- 
ance, and morally irreproachable. Ko Hapsburg Emperor 
before her inherited the crown under such discouraging circum- 
stances, and none could have maintained Mmself more bravely 
and firmly than she did. The ministers of Karl YI. flattered 
themselves that they would now have unlimited sway over the 
empii-e, hut they were mistaken. Maria Theresa listened to 
their counsels, but decided for herself: even her husband, 
Francis of Lorraine and Tuscany, was unable to influence her 


What military experience had he? How “waa he generally considered? 
What declaration did he m&kej on hesoming king? What vrere his first 
measures? How did he travel to KSnigfsherg? How did he act tiiere, and 
what accomplish? What happened on the death of Earl VI.? What kind 
of a woman was Maria Theresa? How did she compare with the Hapshnrg 
Emperors? How were the ministers mistaken? 
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judgment. The Elector Karl Albert of Bavaria, whose grand- 
mother was a Hapshurg, claimed the crown, and was supported 
by Louis XY. of France, who saw another opportunity of 
weakening Germany, The reigning Archbishops on the Rhine 
were of course on the side of France. Poland and Saxony, 
united under Augustus at the same time laid claim to 
some territory along the northern frontier of Austria. 

Frederick 11; saw his opportunity, and was first in the 
field. His pretext was the right of Brandenburg to four prin- 
cipalities in Silesia, which had been relinquished to Austria 
under the pressure of circumstances. The real reason was, 
as he afterwards confessed, his determination to strengthen 
Prussia by the acquisition of more territory. The kingdom 
was divided into so many portions, separated so widely from 
each other, that it could not become powerful and permanent 
unless they were united. He had secretly raised his mihtary 
force to 100,000 men, and in December, 1740, he marched into 
Silesia, almost before Austria suspected his purpose. His 
army was kept under strict discipline; the people were neither 
plundered nor restricted in their religious worship, and the 
capital, Breslau, soon opened its gates. Several fortresses 
were taken during the winter, and in April, 1741, a decisive 
battle was fought at Mollwitz. The Austrian army had the 
advantage of numbers and its victory seemed so certain that 
Marshal Schwerin persuaded Frederick to leave the field; then, 
gathering together the remainder of his troops, he made a 
last and desperate charge which turned defeat into victory. 
AH Lower Silesia was now in the hands of the Prussians. 

France, Spain, Bavaria and Saxony immediately united 
against Austria. A French army crossed the Rhine, joined 
the l^varian forces, and marched to Linz, on the Danube, 
where Karl Albert was proclaimed Arch- Duke of Austria. 
Maria Theresa and her Cburt fled to Presburg, where the 
Hungarian nobles were already convened, in the hope of re- 


Wliat was Iier couise of action? WTio claimed the crown, and who sup- 
ported Mm ? With what foes was Austria threatened? What did JVedeiick 
do? On what pretext? What was his real reason? What force had he? 
When did he march? What was the character of his army? When and 
wler^ was a decisiye battle fought? Descrihe it. Who united against Austria? 
Whai u«t happened ? 
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covering the rigMs they had lost tinder Leopold I. She was 
forced to grant the most of their demands, after which she 
was crowned with the crown of St. Stephen, galloped up ‘‘the 
king’s hill,” and waved her sword towards the four quarters 
of the earth, with so much grace and spirit that the Hungarians 
were quite won to her side. Afterwards, when she appeared 
before the. Diet in their national costume, with her son Joseph 




What did Maria Tliexesa do? Whose demands did she grant? "What M- 
iowed? What scene took plaroe in the Diet? 
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was crowned King of Bohemia. This act was followed, in 
February, 1742, by bis coronation in Frankfort as Emperor^ 
under tbe name of Karl YII. Before this took place, Austria 
bad been forced to make a secret treaty with Frederick IL 
Tbe latter, however j declared that tbe conditions of it bad 
been violated, and in tbe spring of 1742 be marched into Bo- 
hemia. He was victorious in tbe first great battle: England 
then intervened, and persuaded Maria Theresa to make peace 
by yielding to Prussia both Upper and Lower Silesia and tbe 
principality of Glatz. Thus ended tbe First Silesian War, 
which gave Prussia an addition of 1,200,000 to her population, 
with 150 large and small cities, and about 5,000 villages. 

Tbe most dangerous enemy of Austria being thus tempo- 
rarily removed, tbe fortunes of Maria Theresa speedily changed, 
especially since England, Holland and Hannover entered 
into an alliance to support her against France. George H. of 
England took tbe field in person, and was victorious over tbe 
French in tbe battle of Dettingen (not far from Frankfort), 
in June, 174S. After this Saxony joined tbe Austrian alliance, 
and tbe Landgrave of Hesse, who cared nothing for tbe war, 
but was willing to make money, sold an equal number of 
soldiers to France and to England. Frederick II. saw that 
France would not be able to stand long against such a coali- 
tion, and be knew that tbe success of Austria would probably 
be followed by an attempt to regain Silesia; therefore, 
regardless of appearances, be entered into a compact with 
France and tbe Emperor Karl YH., and prepared for an- 
other war. 

In tbe summer of 1744 be marched into Bohemia with an 
army of 80,000 men, took Prague on tbe 16th of September, 
and conquered tbe greater part of tbe country. But tbe Bo- 
hemians were hostile to him, the Hungarians rose again in 
defence of Austria, and an army under Charles of Lorraine, 
which was operating against the French in Alsatia, was re- 


Where did the G-ennana and Preach march? When was Karl Albert 
crowned Emperor? What took place between Anstria and Prederick H. ? What 
followed? How was peace made? What did Prussia gain? How did the 
fortunes of Maria Theresa change? Where was George II. of England Tic- 
torioms? What was done by Saxony and Hesse? What course did Prede- 
mdk M. take? What did he do in the summer of 1744? 
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called to resist Ms adyance. He was forced to retreat in tie 
dead of winter, leaving many cannon beMnd Mm, and losing 
a large number of soldiers on the way. On the 20th of Ja» 
nnary, 1745, Karl YII. died, and his son, Max. Joseph, gave 
iip his pretensions to the Imperial crown, on condition of 
having Bavaria (which Austria had meanwhile conquered) 
restored to Mm. France thereupon practically withdrew from 
the struggle, leaving Pirns sia in the lurch. Frederick stood 
alone, with Austria, Saxony and Poland united against him, 
and a prospect of England and Eussia being added to the 
number: the tables had turned, and he was very much in the 
condition of Maria Theresa, four years before. 

In May, 1745, Silesia was invaded with an army of 
lOOjOOO Austrians and Saxons. Frederick marched against 
them with a much smaller force, met them at Hohenfriedberg, 
and gave battle on the 4th of June. He began with a furious 
charge of Prussian cavalry at dawn, and by 9 o’clock the 
enemy was utterly routed, leaving 66 standards, 5,000 dead 
and wounded, and 7,000 prisoners. TMs victory produced a 
great effect throughout Europe. England intervened in favor 
of peace, and Frederick declared that he would only fight 
until the possession of Silesia was firmly guaranteed to Mm; 
but Maria Theresa (who hated Frederick intensely, as she had 
good reason to do) answered that she would sooner part with 
the clothes on her body than give up Silesia. 

Frederick entered Bohemia with 18,000 men, and on the 
30th of September was attacked, at a village called Sorr, by 
a force of 40,000. Nevertheless he managed his cavalry so 
admirably, that he gained the victory. Then, learning that 
the Saxons were preparing to invade Prussia in his rear, he 
garrisoned all the passes leading from Bohemia into Silesia, 
and marched into Saxony with Ms main force. The “Old 
Pessauer,” as Prince Leopold was called, took Leipzig, and, 
pressing forwards, won another great victory on the 15th of 


What forces were opposed to Mm? What was he forced to do? When did 
Karl Vn. die, and what followed? How did Erodexiek now stand? Who in- 
vaded Silesia, and when? What hatUe took plaee? Describe it. Who inter- 
vened? What declarations were made, on both sides? What was FredexicMa 
first victory in Bohemia? Wliat did he next do? 
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December, at Kesselsdorf. Frederick, who arrived on the field 
at the close of the fight, embraced the old veteran in the sight 
of the army. The next day, the Prussians took possession of 
Dresden: the capital was not damaged, but, like the other 
cities of Saxony, was made to pay a heavy contribution. Peace 
was concluded with Austria ten days afterwards : Prussia was 
confirmed in the possession of all Silesia and Glatz, and Fred- 
erick agreed to recognize Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s 
husband, who had already been crowned Emperor at Frankfort, 
as Francis I. Thus ended the Second Silesian War. Frederick 
was first called ‘‘the Great,” on his return to Berlin , where 
he was received with boundless popular rejoicings. 

The “War of the Austrian Succession,” as it was called, 
lasted three years longer, but its character was changed. Its 
field was shifted to Italy and Flanders : in the latter country 
Maurice of Saxony (better known as Marshal de Saxe), one 
of the many sons of Augustus the Strong, was signally suc- 
cessful. He conquered the greater part of the Netherlands for 
France, in the year 1747. Then Austria, although she had 
regained much of her lost ground in Northern Italy, formed 
an alliance with the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, who fur- 
nished an army of 40,000 men. The money of France was 
exhausted, and Louis XY. found it best to make peace, which 
was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in October, 1748- He gave 
up all the conquests which France had made during the war. 
Austria yielded Parma and Piacenza to Spain, a portion of 
Lombardy to Sardinia, and again confirmed Frederick the Great 
in the possession of Silesia. 

After the Peace of Dresden, in 1745, Prussia enjoyed a 
rest of nearly 11 years. Frederick’s first care was to heal the 
wounds which his two Silesian wars had made in the popu- 
lation and the industry of his people. He called himself “the 
first official servant of the State,” and no civil officer under 
him labored half so earnestly and zealously. He looked upon 


Wlio ’won the yictory at Kesselsdorf? What -was done the next day? 
When was peace made, and on what conditions ? What was Erederick then 
called? How long did the Anstrian Wax last? What happened in Elanders, 
and ■when? What new alliance did Austria form? When, was, peace , made ? 
What dM Eonis XV, give up? What did Austria yield? How dong did 
Proasia enjoy peace? What was Erederick’s first care? 
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his kingdom as a large estate, the details of which mast he 
left to agents, while the general supervision devolved upon 
him alone. Therefore he insisted that all questions which 
required settlement, all changes necessary to be made, even 
the least infractions of the laws, should be referred directly 
to himself, so that his secretaries had much more to do than 
his ministers. While he claimed the absolute right to govern, 
he accepted all the responsibility which it brought upon Mm. 
He made himself acquainted with every village and landed 
estate in Ms kingdom, watched, as far as possible, over every 
official, and personally studied the operation of every reform. 
He rose at 4 or 5 o’clock, labored at Ms desk for hours, read- 
ing the multitude of reports and letters of complaint or ap- 
peal, which came simply addressed “to the King,” and barely 
allowed Mmseif an hour or two towards evening for a walk 
with his greyhounds, or a little practise on Ms beloved fiute. 
His evenings were usually spent in conversation with men of 
culture and intelligence. His literary tastes, however, remained 
French all his life: Ms many works were written in that 
language, he preferred to speak it, and he sneered at German 
literature at a time when authors like Lessing, Klopstock, 
Herder and Goethe were gradually lifting it to such a height 
of glory as few other languages have ever attained. 

His rough, practical common-sense as a ruler is very well 
illustrated by Ms remarks upon the documents sent for Ms 
inspection, many of wMch are still preserved. On the hack of 
the “Petition from the merchant Simon of Stettin, to he al- 
lowed to purchase an estate for 40,000 thalers,” he wrote: 
“40,000 thalers invested in commerce will yield 8 per cent., 
in landed property only 4 per cent.; so this man does not 
understand his own business,” On the “Petition from the city 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, against the quartering of troops upon 
them,” he wrote: “'^y, it cannot be otherwise. Do they 
think I can put the regiment into my pocket? But the bar- 
racks shall be rebuilt.” And finally, on the “Petition of the 


What did he call himsdLf ? How did he consider his Mngdom? TJron "wliat 
did Le insist? What did he undertake to do? What were Ms habits of work? 
What were Ms tastes? His estimate of German literature? How is Ms com- 
mon-sense illustrated? 
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Cliam'berlainj Baron Muller, for leave to visit the baths of 
Aix-la'Chapelle, he wrote : “What would he do there? He would 
gamble away the little money he has left, and come back like 
a beggar.” The expenses of Frederick’s own Court were re- 
stricted to about 3^100,000 a year, at a time when nearly 
every petty prince in Germany was spending from five to ten 
times that sum. 

In the administration of justice and the establishment of 
entire religious liberty, Prussia rapidly became a model which 
put to shame and disturbed the most of the other German 
States. Frederick openly declared : “I mean that every man 
in my kingdom shall have the right to be saved in his own 
way:” in Silesia, where the Protestants had been persecuted 
under Austria, the Catholics were now free and contented. 
This course gave him a great popularity outside of Prussia, 
among the common people, and for the first time in 200 
yeara, the hope of better times began to revive among them. 
Frederick was as absolute a despot as any of his fellow-rulers 
of the day; but his was a despotism of intelligence, justice 
and conscience, opposed to that of ignorance, bigotry and 
selfishness. 

Frederick’s rule, however, was not without its serious 
faults. He favored the education of his people less than his 
father, and was almost eq^ually indifferent to the encourage- 
ment of science. The Berlin Academy was neglected, and 
another in which the French language was used, and French 
theories discussed, took its place. Prussian students were for 
a while prohibited from visiting Universities outside of the 
kingdom. On the other hand, agriculture was favored in 
every possible way: great tracts of marshy land, which had 
been uninhabited, were transformed into fertile and popu- 
lous regions; canals, roads and bridges were built, and new 
markets for produce established. The cultivation of the potato, 
up to that time unknown in Germany as an article of food, 
was forced upon the un'willing farmers. In return for all these 


Gire some instances. "WTiat economy did lie practise ? How did Prussia 
improre? What declaration of religions freedom did Frederick make? What 
©fleet had this course throughout Germany? What were Frederick’s faults? 
What Academy was formed? How were students treated? What material 
impsovemeaits were made? What new culture was introduced? 
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adTantages, tlie people were heavily taxed, bnt not to such 
an extent as to impoverish them, as in Saxony and Austria. 
The army was not only kept up , hut largely increased , for 
Frederick knew that the peace which Prussia enjoyed could 
not last long. 

The clouds of war slowly gathered on the political horizon. 
The peace of Europe was broken by the g^uarrel between 
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England and France, in 1755. in regard to the boundaries 
between Canada and the English Colonies. This involved 
danger to Hannover, which was not yet disconnected from 
England, and the latter power proposed to Maria Theresa an 
alliance against France. The minister of the Empress was at 
this time Count Kaunitz, who fully shared her hatred of Fred- 
erick H., and determined, with her, to use this opportunity 


How were the people taxed? When and how was the peace of Europe 
broken? What German State wm inTolved? 
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to recover Silesia. She therefore refused England’s proposition, 
and wrote a flattering letter to Madame de Pompadour, the 
favorite of Louis XV., to prepare the way for an alliance be- 
tween Austria and France. At the same time secret negotia- 
tions were carried on with Elizabeth of Bussia, who was mor- 
tally offended with Frederick H., on account of some dis- 
paraging remarks he had made about her. Louis XV., never- 
theless, hesitated until Maria Theresa promised to give him 
the Austrian (the former Spanish) Netherlands, in return for 
his assistance : then the compact between the three great mili- 
tary powers of the Continent was concluded, and everything 
was quietly arranged for commencing the war against Prussia 
in the spring of 1757. So sure were they of success that they 
agreed beforehand on the manner in which the Prussian king- 
dom should be cut up and divided among themselves and the 
other States. 

Through his paid agents at the different courts, and 
especially through the Crown Prince Peter of Russia, who was 
one of his most enthusiastic admirers, Frederick was well- 
informed of these plans. He saw that the coalition was too 
powerful to be defeated by diplomacy: his rtiin was determined 
upon, and he could only prevent it by accepting war against 
such overwhelming odds. England was the only great power 
which could assist him, and Austria’s policy left her no alter- 
native: she concluded an alliance with Prussia in January, 
1756, but her assistance, afterwards, was furnished in the 
shape of money rather than troops. The small States of 
Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel and Saxe-Gotha were persuaded to 
join Prussia, bat they added very little to Frederick’s strength, 
because Bavaria and all the principalities along the Rhine were 
certain to go with France, in a general German war. 

Knowing when the combined movement against him -was 
to be made, Frederick boldly determined to antidpate it. 
Disregarding tbe neutrality of Saxony, he crossed its frontier 


WUa was Maria Theresa’s minister? What did he determine? What waa 
her course towards Prance ? With whom else were negotiations carried on ? 
What did Austria promise? What was the plan? What was agreed before- 
hand? How was Frederick informed of these plans? What was the only 
connse left him? What power was friendly to him ? What small States joined 
Prussia? Which were friendly to France? 
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on the 29th of Angnst, 1756, with an army of 70,000 men. 
Ten days afterwards he entered Dresden, besieged the Saxon 
army of 17,000 in their fortified camp on the. Elbe, and 
pushed a column forwards into Bohemia. Maria Theresa 
collected her forces, and sent an army of nearly 70,000 in all 
haste against him. Frederick met them with 20,000 men at 
Lobositz, on the 1st of October, and after hard fighting gained 
a victory by the nse of the bayonet. He wrote to Marshal 
Schwerin: ‘‘Never have my Pmssians performed such miracles 
of bravery, since I had the honor to command them.” The 
Saxons surrendered soon afterwards, and Frederick went into 
whater-qnarters, secure against any further attack before the 
spring. : 

This was a severe check to the plans of the allied powers, 
and they made every effort to retrieve it. Sweden was induced 
to join them, and “the German Empire,” through its almost 
forgotten Diet, declared war against Prussia, All together 
raised an armed force of 430,000 men, while Frederick, with 
the greatest exertion, could barely raise 200,000: England 
sent him an utterly useless general, the Duke of Cumberland, 
but no soldiers. He dispatched apart of his army to meet 
the Russians and Swedes, marched with the rest into Bohemia, 
and on the 6th of May won a decided but very bloody victory 
before the walls of Prague. Tbe old bero, Scbwerin, dbarging 
at the bead of his troops, was slain, and tbe entire Ip^ .of the 
Pimssians was 18,000 killed and wounded. But there" was 
still a large Austrian army in Prague: the city wa^ besieged 
with the utmost vigor for five weeks, and was on the very 
point of surrendering when Frederick heard that another 
Austrian army, commanded by Dann, was marching to its 
rescue. 

He thereupon raised tbe siege, hastened onwards and met 
Daun at KoUin, on the Elbe, on the 18th of June. He had 
31,000 men and the Austrians 54,000: he prepared an ex- 


VHien, and witli what force, did Frederick commence the war? Whai sno- 
tess had he? How did Maria Theresa meet him? What hattle followed? 
What was gained hy this Tictory? What exertions were made by the allies? 
What force did they raise? What was Frederick^? What didEnglsmd send? 
Where was the first Tictory? What was the 'Frussian loss? What follotwed 
the battle ? What did Frederick do, after raising the ed^e ? What were tha 
forces on both sides? 
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cellent plan of battle, then deviated from it, and commenced 
tbe attack against the advice of General Zieten, his chief com- 
mander, His haste and stubbornness were well nigh proving 
his ruin; he tried to retrieve the fortunes of the day by per- 
sonally leading his soldiers against the Austrian batteries, but 
in vain, — they were repulsed, with a loss of 14,000 dead and 
wounded. That evening Frederick v^as found alone, seated 
on a log, drawing figures in the sand with his cane. He shed 
tears on hearing of the slaughter of all his best guardsmen ; 
then, after a long silence, said: “It is a day of sorrow for us, 
my children, but have patience, for all will yet be well.” 

The defeat at Kollin threw Frederick’s plans into confu- 
sion: it was now necessary to give up Bohemia, and simply 
act on the defensive, on Prussian soil. Here he was met by 
the news of fresh disasters. His other army had been defeated 
by a much superior Eussian force, and the useless Duke of 
Cumberland had surrendered Hannover to the French. But 
the Russians had retreated, after their victory, instead of ad- 
vancing, and Frederick’s general, Lehwald, then easily repulsed 
the Swedes, who had invaded Pomerania. By this time a com- 
bined French and German army of 60,000 men, under Marshal 
Sonbise, was approaching from the west, confident of an easy 
victory and comfortable winter-quarters in Berlin, Frederick 
united his scattered and diminished forces: they only amounted 
to 22,000, and great was the amusement of the French when 
they learned that he meant to dispute their advance. 

After some preliminary manoeiivering the two armies ap- 
proached each other, on the 5th of November, at Eossbach, 
not far from Naumburg. When Marshal Soubise saw tbe 
Prussian camp, he said to his officers: “It is only a break- 
fast for us 1” and ordered his forces to he spread out so as to 
cut off the retreat of the enemy. Frederick was at dinner 
when he received the news of the approaching attack: he im- 
mediately ordered General Seidiitz to charge with his cavalry. 


Describe tbe battle. How was Frederick found, and wbat did be Bay? 
Wlaat followed tbe defeat? What other disasters occurred? What advantages 
Wie®© gained? What Frencb army was advancing? How did Frederick pre- 
j^re to it? Wben and wbexe did they meet? Wliat did litarslial Soubise 
my and do? 
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broke up bis camp and mai^balled bis infantry in the rear of 
a range of low bills wbicb concealed bis movements. Tbe 
French, supposing tbat be was retreating, pressed forwards 
with music and sbouts of triumph; tben, suddenly, Seidlitz 
burst upon them witb bis 8,000 cavalry, and immediately 
afterwards Frederick’s cannon began to play upon tbeir ranks 
from a commanding position. They were thrown into con- 
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fusion by this surprise: Frederick and bis brother, Prince 
Henry, led tbe infantry against them, and in an hour and a 
half from tbe commencement of tbe battle they were flying 
from the field in tbe wildest panic, leaving everything behind 
them. Nine generals, 320 other officers and 7,000 men were 
made prisoners, and all tbe artillery, arms and stores cap- 
tured. Tbe Prussian loss was only 91 dead and 274 wounded. 

Tbe remnant of tbe French army never baited until it 
reached tbs Rhine. All danger from the west was now at an 
end, and Frederick hastened towards Silesia, wbicb bad in tbe 


Gire a descripMoji of the battle. What the IVench. loss? the Prussian I 
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iii6d>ii time been occupied by a powerful Austrian army under 
Charles of Lorraine. By making forced marches, in three 
weeks Frederick effected a junction near Breslau with his re- 
treating Prussians, and found himself at the head of an army 
of about 32,000 men. Charles of Lorraine and Marshal Daun 
had united their forces, taken Breslau, and opposed him with 
a body of more than 80,000; but, instead of awaiting his at- 
tack, they moved forward to meet him. ITear the little town 
of Leuthen, the two came together. Frederick summoned his 
generals, and addressed them in a stirring speech: “Against 
all the rules of military science,” he said, “ I am going to en- 
gage an army nearly three times greater than my own. We 
must beat the enemy, or all together make for ourselves graves 
before his batteries. This I mean, and thus will I act: re- 
member that you are Prussians. If one among you fears to 
share the last danger with me, he may resign now, without 
hearing a word of reproof from me.” 

The king’s heroic courage was shared by his officers and 
soldiers. At dawn, on the 5th of December, the troops sang 
a solemn hymn, after which sliouts of “It is again the 5th!” 
and “Rossbach!” rang through the army. Frederick called 
General Zieten to him, and said: “I am going to expose my- 
self more than ordinarily, to-day. Should I fall, cover my 
body with your cloak, and say nothing to any one. The fight 
must go on and the enemy must be beaten.” He concealed 
the movement of his infantry behind some low hills, as at 
Eossbach, and surprised the left flank of the Austrian army, 
while his cavalry engaged its right flank. Both attacks were 
so desperate that the Austrians struggled in vain to recover 
their, ground : after several hours of hard fighting they gave 
way, then broke up and fled in disorder, losing more than 
20,(K)0 in killed, wounded and prisoners. The Prussian loss 
was about 5,000. The cold winter night came down on the 
battle-field, still covered with wounded and dying and resound- 
ing with cries of suffering. All at once a Prussian grenadier 


WTiere did Frederick next tnm? What did he accomplish in three wceka ? 
Who wesre opposed to him? What did they do? What address did Frede- 
lick make? What was the spirit of the army? What did Frederick say to 
ffiestea? Bescrihe th© battle What were the losses on both sides? 
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began to sing tbe liymn: let ail hearts thank God;” 

the regiment nearest him presently joined, then the military 
bands, and soon the entire army united in the grand choral of 
thanksgiving. Thus gloriously for Prussia closed the second 
year of this remarkable war. 

Frederick immediately took Breslau, with its garrison of 

17.000 Austrians, and all of Silesia except the fortress of 
Schweidnitz. During the winter Maria Theresa made vigorous 
preparations for a renewal of the war, and urged Russia and 
France to make fresh exertions. The reputation which Fred- 
erick had gained, however, brought him also some assistance: 
after the victories of Rossbach and Leuthen, there was so 
much popular enthusiasm for him in England that the Govern- 
ment granted him a subsidy of 4,000,000 thalers annually, 
and allowed him to appoint a commander for the troops of 
Hannover and the other allied States. Frederick selected 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, who operated with so much 
skill and energy that by the summer of 1758 he had driven 
the French from all Northern Germany. 

Frederick, as usual, resumed his work before the Austrians 
were ready, took Schweidnitz, re-established his rule over Si- 
lesia, penetrated into Moravia and laid siege to Olmutz. But 
the Austrian Marshal Laudon cut off his communications with 
Silesia and forced him to retreat across the frontier, where he 
established himself in a fortified camp near Landshut. The 
Russians by this time had conquered the whole of the Duchy 
of Prussia, invaded Pomerania, which they plundered and laid 
waste, and were approaching the river Oder. On receiving* 
this news, Frederick left Marshal Keith in command of his 
camp, took what troops could be spared and marched against 
his third enemy, whom he met on the 25th of August, 1758, 
near the village of Zomdorf, in Pomerania. The battle lasted 
from 9 in tbe morning until 10 u.t night. Frederick had 

32.000 men, mostly new recruits, the Russian General Fermor 


What happened on the battle-field? What snccesses followed? How did 
Maria Theresa act? What new aid came to Frederick? Whom did he ap- 
point? How did he begin the next campaign? How was he forced to retreat? 
What had the Enssians done, by this time? When and where did Frederick 
meet them? 



Vow mauy foaght, and how long? mo won the battle, and how? 
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may liave my head when the battle is over, hut until then I 
must use it in his service.” When, late at night, the Russians 
were utterly defeated , leaving 20,000 dead upon the held — 
for the Prussians gave them no quarter — Frederick embraced 
Seidlitz, crying out: “I owe the victory to yon!” 

The three great powers had been successively repelled, but 
the strength of Austria was not yet broken. Marshal Paun 
marched into Saxony and besieged the fortified camp of Prince 
Henry, thus obligicg Frederick to hasten to his rescue. The 
latter’s confidence in himself had been so exalted by his vic- 
tories, that he and his entire army would have been lost but 
for the prudent watchfulness of Zieten. All except the latter 
and his hussars were quietly sleeping at Hochkirch, on the 
night of the 13th of October, when the camp was suddenly at- 
tacked by Daun, in overwhelming force. The village was set 
on fire, the Prussian batteries captured, and a terrible fight 
ensued. Prince Francis of Brunswick and Marshal Keith were 
killed and Prince Maurice of Dessau severely wounded: the 
Prussians defended themselves heroically, but at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the 14th they were compelled to retreat, leav- 
ing all their artillery and camp equipage behind them, 
was the last event of the campaign of 1758, and it was a bau 
omen for the following year. 

Frederick tried to negotiate for peace^ but in vain. The 
strength of his army was gone; his victories had been dearly 
honght with the loss of all his best regiments. Austria and 
Russia reinforced their armies and planned, this time, to unite 
in Silesia, while the French, who defeated the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in April, 1759, regained possession of Hannover. Fred- 
erick was obliged to divide his troops and send an army 
xmder General Wedel against the Russians, while he, with a 
very reduced force, attempted to check the Austrians in Sile- 
sia, Wedel was defeated, and the junction of his two enemies 
could no longer be prevented; they marcbed against him, 
70,000 strong, and took up a position at Kunnersdorf, op- 


What messages were exchanged? What was the end of the battle? What 
happened in Saxony ? When and where was Prederick snipiised ? Who saved 
him? Give an accoxint of the disaster. What was Prederick’s situation ? 
What were the plans of his enemies? How was he foreed to a,<!t? 
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positeFrankfort-on-Oder. Frederick kad but 48,000 men, after 
calling together almost the entire .military strength of his 
kingdom, and many of these were recruits who had never 
smelt powder. 

On the 12 th of August, 1759, after the good news arrived 
that Ferdinand of Brunswick had defeated the French at Min- 
den, Frederick gave battle. At the end of six hours the Kus- 
sian left wing gave way; then Frederick, against the advice of 
Seidlitz, ordered a charge upon the right wing, which occupied 
a very strong position and was supported by the Austrian army. 
Seidlitz twice refused to make the charge; and then when he 
yielded, was strack down, severely wounded, after his cavalry 
had been cut to pieces. Frederick himself led the troops to 
•fresh slaughter, but all in vain: they fell in whole batallions 
before the terrible artillery fire, until 20,000 lay upon the 
field. The enemy charged in turn, and the Prussian army was 
scattered in all directions, only about 3,000 accompanying the 
king in his retreat. For some days after this, Frederick was 
j in a state of complete despair, listless, helpless, unable to decide 
or command in anything. 

Prussia was only saved by a difference of opinion between 
Marshal Baun and the Russian general, Soltikoff. The latter 
refused to advance on Berlin, but fell hack upon Silesia to 
rest his troops: Baun marched into Saxony, took Bresden, 
which the Prussians had held up to that time, and made 
12,060 prisoners. Thus ended this unfortunate year. Prus- 
sia was in such an exhausted condition that it seemed impos- 
sible to raise more men or more money, to carry on the war. 
Frederick tried every means to break the alliance of his 
enemies, or to acquire new allies for himself, even appealing 
to Spain and Turkey, but without effect. In the spring of 
1760, the armies of Austria, “the German Empire,” Russia 
and Sweden amounted to 280,000, to meet which he was 
barely able, by making every sacrifice, to raise 90,000. In 


WTiat force umted against him, and where? What was his own army? 
When, and under what circumstances, did he give battle? What mistake did 
Frederick make ? How did the battle end? In what condition was Frederick 
left? What saved Prussia from ruin? What success had the Austrians in 
Saxony? What was now the condition of Prussia? What did Frederick try 
to do? Whai were the two armies, in 1760? 
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HannoTer Ferdinand of Brunswick Had 75,000, opposed hj a 
FrencH army of 115,000f 

Silesia was still tHe Hone of contention, and it was plan- 
ned tHat tHe Austrian and Eussian armies sHould unite tHere, 
as before, wHile Frederick was equally determined to prerent 
tHeir junction , and to Hold the prorince for Himself. But He 
first sent Prince Henry and General Fouque to Silesia, wMle 
He undertook to regain possession of Saxony. He bombarded 
Dreden furiously, witHout success, and was tben called away 
by tHe news tHat Fouque with 7,000 men Had been defeated 
and taken prisoners near LandsHut. All Silesia was overrun 
by tHe Austrians, except Breslau, wiiicH was Heroically defended 
by a small force. Marshal Laudon was in command, and as 
the Eussians Had not yet arrived, He effected a junction witH 
Daun, wHo Had followed Frederick fi^om Saxony. On the 16tH 
of August, 1760, they attacked Him at Liegnitz witH a com- 
bined force of 95,000 men. AltHougH He Had but 35,000, He 
won sucH a splendid victory tHat tHe Russian army turned 
back on Hearing of it, and in a short time Silesia, except the 
fortress of Glatz, was restored to Prussia. 

EevertHeless, while Frederick was engaged in following up 
His victory, the Austrians and Ikissians came to an understand- 
ing, and moved suddenly upon Berlin, — the Eussians from the 
Oder, the Austrians and Saxons combined from Lnsatia. THe 
city defended itseK for a few days , Hnt surrendered on the 
9tH of October: a contribution of 1,700,000 thalers was levied 
by the conquerors, the Saxons ravaged the royal palace at 
Chariot feenburg, but the Eussians and Austrians committed 
few depredations. Four days afterwards, the news that Fred- 
erick was hastening to the relief of Berlin compeEed the 
enemy to leave. Without attempting to pursue them, Frede- 
rick turned and marched hack to Silesia, where, on the Sd of 
^November, he met the Austrians, under Daun, at Torgau. This 
was one of the bloodiest battles of the Seven Years’ War: the 


How did tliey stand, in Hannover? What were tiie plans for Silesia ? What 
did Frederick first do? What loss called him away? What was the condi- 
tion of Silesia? By whom, when, and with what force, was Frederick at- 
tacked? WTiat were the consequences? What did the Anstrians and Enasiana 
do? What happened in Berlin and Charloftenlmrg? What eompdled th© 
enemy to leave? Where did Frederick next meet the Anstriaxnt? 
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Prussian army was divided between Frederick and Zieten the 
former undertaking to storm the Austrian position in front 
while the latter attacked their flank. But Fredenck, either 
too impetuous or mistaken in the signals, moved too soon: a 
terrible day’s flght foflowed, and when night ^ 10.000 
his soldiers, dead or wounded , lay upon the field. He sat all 
night in the village church, making plans for 
then, in the early dawn, Zieten came and announced that he 
had been victorious on the Austrian flank , and they were in 
full retreat. After which, turning to his soldiers, Zieten cned . 
“Boys, hurrah for our Hng!— he has won the battle. The 
men answered: “Hurrah for Fritz, ^ing , and himah for 
Father Zieten, too!” The Prussian loss was 13,000, the Aus- 

^"^^^AUhough Prussia had been defended with such astomsh- 
ing vigor and courage during the year 1760 , the end of the 
campaign found her greatly weakened. The_.A^toans held 
Dresden and Glatz, two important strategic points, Eussia and 
France were far from being exhausted, and every attempt of 
Frederick to strengthen himself by alliance even with Turkey 
and with Cossack and Tartar chieftains— came to nothing. In 
October, 1760, George I. of England died, there was a change 
of ministry, and the four milhons of thalers which Prussia bad 
received for three years were cut off. The French, under 
Marshals Broglie and Soubise, had been bravely met by Pnnce 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, but he was not strong enough to 
prevent them from quartering themselves for the -winter in 
Cassel and Gottingen. Under these discouraging aspects the 


year 1761 opened. _ . t-, j- j 

The first events were fortunate. Prince Ferdinana moved 
against the French in February and drove them back nearly 
to the Ehine; the army of “the German Empire” was expelled 
from Thuringia by a small detachment of Prussians, and Prince 
Henry, Frederick’s brother, maintained himself in S^ony 
against the much stronger Austrian army of Marshal Daun. 


-mmt W» share in the batUe? Wbat bad Zieten done? How it 
Mnutanced! What were tbe lossesJ Pesciibe the srtuation, “ 

nee. Wbatloa came from England f -What Bnocemea bad tbeErenob aohiered? 
Wit«^ tfce first eTcnts of 1761? 
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tlieir Eussian allies wlao were marching through Poland to 
unite with them a third time. But their combined force was 
I 4 O 3 OOO men, his barely 6 5,000. By the most skilful military 
tactics, marching rapidly back and forth, threatening first ones 
and then the other, he kept them asunder until the middle of 
August, when they effected a junction in spite of him. Then 
he entrenched himself so strongly in a fortified camp near 
Schweidnitz, that they did not dare to attack him immediately. 
Marshal Laudon and the Russian commander, Buturlin, quar- 
relled, in consequence of which a large part of the Russian 
army left, and marched northwards into Pomerania. Then 
Frederick would have given battle, hut on the 1 st of October, 
Laudon tqpk Schweidnitz by storm and so strengthened 
his position thereby that it would have been useless to at- 
tack him. 

Frederick’s prospects were darker than ever when the year 
1761 came to a close. On the 16th of December, the Swedes 
and Russians took the important fortress of Colberg, on the 
Baltic coast: half Pomerania was in their hands , more than 
half of Silesia in the hands of the Austrians, Prince Henry was 
hard pressed in Saxony, and Ferdinand of Brunswick was 
barely able to hold hack the French. On all sides the allied 
enemies were closing in upon Prussia , whose people could no 
longer furnish soldiers or pay taxes. For more than a year 
the country had been hanging on the verge of ruin, and while 
Frederick’s true greatness had been illustoated in his unyield- 
ing courage, bis unshaken energy, his determination never to 
give up, he was almost powerless to plan any further measures 
of defence. With four millions of people, he had for six 
years fought powers which embraced eighty millions; but now 
half his territory was lost to him and the other half utterly 
exhausted. 

Suddenly, in the darkest hour, light came. In January, 
1762, Frederick’s hitter enemy, the Empress Elizabeth of 


Agaiiist 'wliom -was Frederic!: left to act? What -were the forces on hoth 
sides? How, and until when, did he keep the two asunder? What did he 
then do? What next followed? What prevented Frederick from ginng 
IwttJe? Descrihe the situation, at the end. of 1761. What was Prussians con 
p&mf How was Frederick situated? What had he done, for six years? 
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Russia, died, and was sncceeded by Czar Peter IH. , wbo was 
one of bis most devoted admirers. The first thing Peter did 
was to send back all the Prussian prisoners of war; an armis- 
tice was concluded, then a peace, and finally an alliance, by 
which the Russian troops in Pomerania and Silesia were trans- 
ferred from the Austrian to the Prussian side. Sweden fol- 
lowed the example of Russia, and made peace, and the 
campaign of 1762 opened with renewed hopes for Prussia, In 
July, 1762, Peter III. was dethroned and murdered, where- 
upon his widow and successor, Catharine 11. broke off the al- 
liance with Frederick ; hut she finally agreed to maintain peace, 
and Frederick made use of the presence of the Russian troops 
in his camp to -win a decided victory over Daun, on the 21st 
of July. 

Austria was discouraged by this new turn of affairs; the 
war was conducted with less energy on the part of her 
generals, while the Prussians were everywhere animated with a 
fresh spirit. After a siege of several months Frederick took 
the fortress of Schweidnitz on the 9th of October; on the 29th 
of the same month Prince Henry defeated the Austrians at 
Freiberg, in Saxony, and on the 1st of November Ferdinand 
of Brunswick drove the French out of CasseL After this Fred- 
erick marched upon Dresden , while small detachments were 
sent into Bohemia and Franconi^ where they levied conirihu- 
tions on the cities and villages and kept the country in a state 
of terror. 

In the meantime negotiations for peace had been carried 
on between England and France. The preliminaries were 
settled at Fontainebleau on the 3d of November, and, although 
the Tory Ministry of George IL would have willingly seen 
Prussia destroyed, Frederick’s popularity was so great in Eng- 
land that the Government was forced to stipulate that the 
French troops should be withdrawn from Germany. The 
“German Empire,” represented by its superannuated Diet at 


Wliat change suddenly occurred ? Wliat -were Peter HX’s meastureB? "WTiat 
did Sweden then do? How was the Enssian alliance broken off? Wliat had 
Frederick gained, meanwhile? How did these changes affect the war? What 
three victories followed? How did Frederick conUnne the war? What nego- 
tiations were going on? What was the course of England? 
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Eatisbop, became alarmed at its position and concluded an ar- 
mistice vvitb Prussia: so that, before the year closed, Austria 
was left alone to carry on tbe war. Maria Theresa’s personal 
hatred of Frederick, which had been the motive power in the 
combination against him, had not been gratified by his ruin: 
she could only purchase peace with him, after all his losses 
and dangers, by giving up Silesia forever. It was a bitter pill 
for her to swallow, but there was no alternative; she consented, 
with rage and humiliation in her heart. On the 15th of 
February, 1763, peace was signed at Hubertsburg, a little 
hunting -castle near Leip 2 dg, and the Seven Years’ War 
was over. 

Frederick was now called “the Great” throughout Europe, 
and Prussia was henceforth ranked among the “Five Great 
Powers,” the others being England, France, Austria and Eus- 
sia. His first duty, as after the Second Silesian War, was to 
raise the kingdom from its weak and wasted condition. He 
distributed among the farmers the supplies of grain which had 
been hoarded up for the army, gave them as many artillery 
and cavalry horses as could be spared, practised the most rigid 
economy in the expenses of the Government, and bestowed all 
that could be saved upon the regions which had most suffered. 
The nobles derived the greatest advantage from this support, 
for he considered them the main pillar of his State, and took 
all his officers from their ranks. In order to be prepared for 
any new emergency, he kept up his army, and finally doubled 
it, at a great cost; but, as he only used one-sixth of his own 
income and gave the rest towards supporting this burden, the 
people, although often oppressed by his system of taxation, did 
not openly complain. 

Frederick continued to he sole and arbitrary ruler. He 
was unwiUing to grant any participation in the Government 
to the different classes of the people, hut demanded that every- 
thing should he trusted to his own “sense of duty.” Since 
the people did honor and trust him, — since every day illus- 


Wliat did tlie “German Empire** do? How was Maria Theresa sitimted? 
Whm. and. where was peace declared? What rank had Prussia gained ? What 
was Frederick’s first duty? By what measures did he fulfil it? WTiat class 
did h© &Tor ? What expense did he entail upon the people ? What was hia 
manner of governing? 
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trated Ms desire to be just towards all , and Ms own personal 
devotion to tbe interests oftbe kingdom, — Ms policy was ac- 
cepted. He never reflected tbat tbe spirit of complete submis- 
sion wMcb be was inculcating weakened tbe spirit of tbe people, 
and might prove to be tbe ruin of Prussia if tbe royal power 
should fall into base or ignorant bands. In fact, tbe material 
development of tbe country was seriously Mndered by bis ad- 
miration of everytMng French. He introduced a form of taxa- 
tion borrowed from France, appointed French officials who 
oppressed the people, granted monopolies to manufacturers, 
prohibited the exportation of raw material, and in other ways 
damaged the interests of Prussia, by trying to force a rapid 
growth. 

The intellectual development of the country was equally 
hindered. In 1750 Frederick invited Yoltaire to Berlin, and 
tbe famous French author remained there nearly three years, 
making many enemies by Ms arrogance and intolerance of 
German habits, until a bitter quarrel broke out and tbe two 
parted, never to resume their intimacy. It is doubtful whether 
Frederick bad tbe least consciousness of tbe swift and splendid 
rise of German Literature during the latter years of bis reign. 
Although be often declared tbat be was perfectly willing bis 
subjects should tMnk and speak as they pleased, provided 
they obeyed^ be maintained a strict censorsMp of tbe press, 
and was very impatient of all opinions which, conflicted with 
bis own. Thus, wMie be possessed tbe clearest sense of justice, 
tbe severest sense of duty, bis policy was governed by Ms own 
personal tastes and prejudices, and therefore could not be uni- 
versally just. What strength be possessed became a part of 
Ms government, but what weakness also. 

One other event, of a peaceful yet none tbe less of a vio- 
lent character, marks Frederick’s reign. WitMn a year after 
tbe Peace of Hnbertsbnrg Augustus IIL of Poland died, and 
Catharine of Eussia persuaded tbe Polish nobles to elect Prince 
Poniatowskj, her favorite, as bis successor. Tbe latter granted 


What made it acceptable to the people? How was he injuring Prussia ? 
Wliat did he borrow from Prance? How else damage the country? "What 
was his intercourse with Voltaire? Of what was he ignorant? How was 
freedom of speech allowed by him? How was his policy weakened? Wlat 
took place in. Poland, and when? 
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eq[tial rights to the Protestant sects, which brought on a 
civil war, as the Catholics were in a majority in Poland. A 
long series of diplomatic negotiations followed, in which Prus- 
sia, Austria, and indirectly France, were involved: the end 
was, that on the 5th of August, 1772, Frederick the Great, 
Catharine IL and Maria Theresa (the latter most unwillingly) 
united in taking possession of about one-third of the kingdom 
of Poland, containing 100,000 square miles and 4,600,000 in- 
habitants , and dividing it among them. Prussia received the 
territory between Pomerania and the former Duchy of Prus- 
sia, except only the cities of Dantzig and Thorn , with about 
700,000 inhabitants. This was the region lost to Germany 
in 1466, when the incapable Emperor Frederick III. failed to 
assist the German Order: its population was still mostly Ger- 
man, and consequently scarcely felt the annexation as a wrong, 
yet this does not change the character of the act. 

The last years of Frederick the Great were peaceful. He 
lived to see the American Colonies independent of England, 
and to send a sword of honor to Washington: he lived when 
Voltaire and Maria Theresa were dead, preserving to the last 
his habits of industry and constant supervision of all affairs. 
Like his father, he was fond of walking or riding through the 
parks and streets of Berlin and Potsdam , talking familiarly 
with the people and now and then using his cane upon an 
idler. His Court was Spartan in its simplicity, and nothing 
prevented the people from coming personally to him with 
their complaints. On one occasion, in the streets of Pots- 
dam, he met a company of school-boys, and roughly ad- 
dressed them with: “Boys, what are you doing here? Be 
off to your school I ” One of the boldest answered : “ Oh, 

don’t know that there is no 
r A 4 • ” Frederick lurched heartily, dropped his up- 

lifted cane, and gave the urchins a piece of money that they 
might better enjoy tbeir hoHday. The wind-miU at Potsdam, 
which stood on some ground he wanted for his park, but 
could not get because the miller would not sell and defied him 


vmt brought on a civa war? Wbo became involved in tbe qnarrel ? Kowmncb 
of Poland was divided, and when ? What was Prussia’s share ? What had the region 
ftamerty been ? What of Frederick’s last years ? What were his habits ? 
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to take it arbitrarily, stands to this day, as a token of Ms re^ 
spect Mr the rights of a poor man. 

When Frederick died, on the 17th of August, 1786, at 
the age of 74, he left a kingdom of 6,000,000 inhabitants, an 
army of more than 200,000 men, and a sum of 72 milKons of 

Describe bis meeting’ witb tbe scbool-boys, 'Wbat momimeiit remains at Potsdam ? 
When did be die? 
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thalers in tlie treasury. But, what was .of far more consequence 
to Germany, he left behind him an example of patriotism , of 
order, economy and personal duty, which was already fol- 
lowed by other German princes ^ and an example of resistance 
to foreign interference which restored the pride and revived 
the hopes of the German people. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GERMANY, UNDER 3MAEIA THERESA AND JOSEPH II. 

(1740—1790.) 

Maria Theresa and her Government. — Death of Francis I. — Character of Jo- 
seph II. — The Partition of Poland. — The Bavarian Succession. — ^Last Days 
of Maria Theresa.— Republican Ideas in Europe, — Joseph as a Revo- 

lutionist. — His Reforms. — Visit of Pope Pius VI. — Alarm of the Catholics. 
—Joseph among the People. — The Order of Jesuits Dissolved by the Pope. 
— Joseph ir.’s Disappointments. — His Death, — Progress in Germany. — A 
German-Catholio Church proposed by Four Archbishops. — “Enlightened 
Despotiffln”. — The Small States.— Influence of the Great German Authors. 

In the Empress Maria Theresa Frederick the Great had 
an enemy whom he was bound to respect. Since the death of 
Maximilian IL, in 1576, Austria had no male ruler so pru- 
dent, just and energetic as this woman. One of hhr first acts 
was to imitate the military organization of Pi'iis^A: then she 
endeavored to restore the finances of the country ,' which had 
been sadly shattered by the luxury of her predecessors. Her 
position during the two Silesian Wars and the Seven Years’ 
War was almost the same as that of her opponent: she fought 
to recover territory, part of which had been ceded to Austria 
and part of which she had held by virtue of unsettled claims. 
The only difference was that the Very existence of Austria did 
not depend on the result, as was the case with Prussia. 

Maria Theresa, like all the Hapsburgs after Ferdinand I., 


"What did he leave behind? "Wherein had he become an example? 

What was Maria Thorc-sa’a character as a ruler? What were her first acts? 
^at was her position during the wars with Prussia? What was the only 
iifference ? ^ 
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had grown up under the influence of the Jesuits, and her ideas 
of justice were limited hy her religious bigotry. In other re- 
spects she was wise and liberal: she effected a complete re- 
organization of the goYemmentj establishing special depart- 
ments of justice, industry and commerce, she sought to develop 
the resources of the country, abolished torture , introduced a 



new criminal code, — in short, she neglected scarcely any im- 
portant interests of the people, except their education and 
their religious freedom. ^Nevertheless , she was always jealous 
of the assumptions of Rome, and prevented, as far as she was 
able , the immediate dependence of the Catholic clergy upon 

the Pope. ^ 

In 1765, her husband, Francis 1. (of Lorraine and Tus- 
cany) suddenly died, and was succeeded, as German Emperor, 


WTiai fault Bad she? How did slie reoi^Tifee tie goTemment? Wliai fai- 
terests were neglected? What was her position towards Eome? 
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"by lier eldest son, Joseph. IL, who was then 24 years of age. 
He was an earnest, noble-hearted, aspiring man, who had al- 
ready taken his mother’s enemy, Frederick the Great, as his 
model for a ruler. Maria Theresa, therefore, kept the Govern- 
ment of the Austrian dominions in her own hands, and the 
title of Emperor ” was not much more than an empty dignity 
while she lived. In August, 1Y69, Joseph had an interview 
with Frederick at hfeisse, in Silesia, at which the Polish ques- 
tion was discussed. The latter returned the visit, at Neustadt 
in Moravia, the following year, and the terms of the partition of 
Poland appear to have been then agreed upon between them. 
Nevertheless, after .the treaty had been formally drawn up 
and laid before Maria Theresa for her signature, she added 
these words: “Long after I am dead, the effects of this viola- 
tion of all which has hitherto been considered right and holy 
will be made manifest.” Joseph, with all his liberal ideas, had 
no such scruples of conscience. He was easily controlled by 
Frederick the Great, who, notwithstanding, never entirely 
trusted him. 

In 1777 a new trouble arose, which for two years held 
Germany on the brink of internal war. The Elector Max Jo- 
seph of Bavaria, the last of the house of Wittelsbach in a 
direct line, died without leaving brother or son, and the next 
heir was the Elector Karl Theodore of the Palatinate. The 
latter was persuaded by Joseph H. to give up about half of 
Bavaria to Austria, and Austrian troops immediately took pos- 
session of the territory. This proceeding created great alarm 
among the German princes , who looked upon it as the begin- 
ning of an attempt to extend the Austrian sway over all the 
other States. Another heir to Bavaria , Duke Karl of Zwei- 
brucken (a little principality on the French frontier), was 
brought forward and presented by Frederick the Great, who, 
in order to support him, sent two armies into the field. 


When did Francis I. die? Who succeeded? What was Josephus character? 
What did Maria Theresa retain? What interviews took place between Jo- 
seph II. and Frederick the Great? How did Maria Theresa regard the Par- 
tition of Poland? Who controlled Joseph II.? When did a new trouble 
cone? Who died, and who was the next heir? What was Joseph H.’s course ? 
How was this proceeding regarded? What other heir was produced, and by 
whom supported? 
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Saxony and some of tlie smaller States took tlie same side; 
even Maria Theresa desired peace, but Joseph IL persisted in 
his plans until both France and Russia intervened. The mat- 
ter was finally settled in May, 1779, by giving Bavaria to the 
Elector Karl Theodore, and annexing a strip of territory along 
the river Inn, containing about 900 square miles and 139,000 
inhabitants, to Austria. 

Maria Theresa had long been ill of an incurable dropsy, 
and on the 29th of November, 1780, she died, in the 64th 
year of her age. A few days before her death she had herself 
lowered by ropes and pulleys into the vault where the coffin 
of Francis I. reposed. On being drawn up again, one of the 
ropes parted, whereupon she exclaimed: ‘tHe wishes to keep 
me with him, and I shall soon come!” She wrote in her 
prayer-book that in regard to matters of justice, the Church, 
the education of her children, and her obligations towards the 
different orders of her people, she found little cause for seK- 
reproach ; but that she had been a sinner in making war from 
motives of pride, envy and anger, and in her speech had shown 
too little charity for others. She left Austria in a condition 
of order and material prosperity such as the country had not 
known for centuries. 

When Frederick the Great heard of her death, he said to 
one of his ministers : ‘Maria Theresa is dead ; now there will 
be a new order of things!” He evidently believed that Jo- 
seph n. would set about indulging his restless ambition for 
conquest. But the latter kept the peace , and devoted himself 
to the interests of Austria, establishing, indeed, a new and 
most astonishing order of things, but of a totally different na- 
ture from what Frederick had expected. Joseph H. was filled 
with the new ideas of human rights which already agitated 
Europe. The short but illustrious history of the Corsican Ee- 
pablic, the foundation of the new nation of the United States 
of America, the works of French authors advocating demo- 


Wliat interference followed ? How and when was the matter finally settled t 
When did Maiia Theresa die? What happened, just before her death ? What 
did she write in her pyayer-hook? How did she leave Austria? What did 
Frederick the Great say, and helieve? How did Joseph H* act? What id^s 
possessed Mm? 
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cracy in society and politics, were beginning to exercise a 
powerful influence in G-ermany, not so mncb among the people 
as among the bigbly educated classes. Thus at the very 
moment when Frederick and Maria Theresa were exercising 
the most absolute form of despotism , and the smaller rulers 
were doing their best to imitate them, the most radical theories 
of republicanism were beginning to be openly discussed, and 
the great Revolution which they occasioned was only a few 
years off. 

Joseph 11. was scarcely less despotic in his habits of govern- 
ment than Frederick the Great, and he used his power to force 
new liberties upon a people who were not intelligent enough 
to understand them. He stands almost alone among monarchs, 
as an example of a Revolutionist upon the throne, not only 
granting far more than was ever demanded of his predeces- 
sors, but compelling his people to accept rights which they 
hardly knew how to use. He determined to transform Aus- 
tria, by a few bold measures, into a State which should em- 
body all the progressive ideas of the day, and be a model for 
the world. The plan was high and noble, but he failed be- 
cause he did not perceive that the condition of a people can- 
not be so totally changed , without a wise and gradual pre- 
paration for it. 

He began by reforming the entire civil service of Austria ; 
but, as be took the reform into his own hands and had little 
practical knowledge of the position and duties of the officials, 
many of the changes operated injuriously. In regard to taxa- 
tion, industry and commerce, he followed the theories of 
French writers, which, in many respects, did not apply to the 
state of things in Austria. He abolished the penalty of death, 
put an end to serfdom among the peasantry, cut down the 
privileges of the nobles, and tried, for a short time, the ex- 
periment of a free press. His boldest measure was in regard 
to the Church, which he endeavored to make wholly indepen- 


WTiat events and works were indnencing^ Germany? Wliat two extremes 
were rising against eaob. other? What was Joseph II. as a ruler, and how 
did he use his power? How does he stand, among monarchs? How did ho 
treat the people? What was his plan? Why did he fail? How did he begin 
fee reform? What theories did he follow? What were some of his first 
mea^nr^l 
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dent of Eome. He openly declared that the priests were “the 
most dangerous and most useless class in every country;” he 
suppressed 700 monasteries and turned them into schools or 
asylums, granted the Protestants jh-eedom of worship and all 
rights enjoyed by Catholics, and continued his work in so 
sweeping a manner that the Pope, Pius YL, hastened to Vienna 
in 1782, in the greatest alarm, hoping to restore the influence 
of the Church. Joseph II. received him with external polite- 
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ness, hut had him carefully watched and allowed no one to 
visit him without his own express permission. After a stay 
of four weeks during which he did not obtain a single conces- 
sion of any importance, the Pope returned to Kome. 

Hot content with what he had accomplished, Joseph now 
went further. He gave equal rights to Jews and members of 
the Greek Church, ordered German hymns to be sung in the 


Whiciti was tlie boldest? Wliat did he declare, and do? What effect had 
this course upon, the Pope? How waft the latter received in Vienna? What 
did he effect? 
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Catliolic Clinrclies and the German Bible to be read, and pro- 
hibited pilgrimages and religious processions. These measures 
gave the priesthood the means of alarming the ignorant 
people, who were easily persuaded that the Emperor intended 
to abolish the Christian religion. They became suspicious and 
hostile towards the one man who was defying the Church and 
the nobles in his ejTorts to help them. Only the few who came 
into direct contact with him were able to appreciate his sin- 
cerity and goodness. He was fond of going about alone, 
dressed so simply that few recognized him, and almost as many 
stories of his intercourse with the lower classes are told of him 
in Austria as of Frederick the Great in Prussia. On one oc- 
casion he attended a poor sick woman whose daughter took 
him for a physician : on another he took the plough from the 
hands of a peasant, and ploughed a few furrows around the 
field. If his reign had been longer, the Austrian people would 
have learned to trust him, and many of his reforms might have 
become permanent ; but he was better understood and loved 
after his death than during his life. 

One circumstance must be mentioned, in explanation of 
the sudden and sweeping character of Joseph II.’s measures 
towards the Church. The Jesuits, by their intrigues and the 
demoralizing influence which they exercised, had made them- 
selves hated in all Catholic countries, and were only tolerated 
in Bavaria and Austria, France, Spain, Naples and Portugal, 
one after the other, banished the Order, and Pope Clement XIV. 
was finally induced, in 1773, to dissolve its' connection with 
the Church of Rome. The Jesuits were then compelled to 
leave Austria, and for a time they found refuge only in Russia 
and Prussia, where, through a most mistaken policy, they 
were employed by tbe governments as teachers. Their expul- 
sion was the sign of a new life for the schools and univer- 
sities, which were released from their paralyzing sway, and 


Wliat farther changes did Joseph. H. introduce? What did the priesthood 
do? How were the people influenced? How did Joseph II. try to hecome 
ocquamted with the people? What two anecdotes are related of him? How 
wmie the Jesnits regarded, at this time? Where were they tolerated? What 
countdes banished them? What was the Pope compelled to do, and when? 
Whece did the Jesuits find refuge? How were they employed? What eflect 
had their expalsion? 
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Josepli n. evidently supposed tliat the Churcli of Eome itself 
had made a step in advance.' The Archbishop of Mayence 
and the Bishop of Treves were noted liberals ; the latter even 
favored a reformation of the Catholic Church, and the Em- 
peror had reason to believe that he would receive at least a 
moral support throughout Germany. He neither perceived the 
thorough demoralization which two centuries of Jesuit rule 
had produced in Austria, nor the settled determination of the 
Papal power to restore the Order as soon as circumstances 
would permit. 

Joseph n.’s last years were disastrous to all his plans. In 
Flanders, which was still a dependency of Austria , the priests 
incited the people to revolt; in Hungary the nobles were bit- 
terly hostile to him, on account of the abolition of serfdom, 
and an alliance with Catharine IL of Russia against Turkey, 
into which he entered in 1788, — chiefly, it seems, in the hope 
of achieving military renown — was in every way unfortunate. 
At the head of an army of 200,000 men , he marched against 
Belgrade, but was repelled by the Turks, and finally returned 
to Vienna with the seeds of a fatal fever in his frame. Eussia 
made peace with Turkey before the fortunes of war could be 
retrieved; Flanders declared itself independent of Austria, and 
a revolution in Himgary was only prevented by his taking back 
most of the decrees which had been issued for the emancipa- 
tion of the people. Disappointed and hopeless, Joseph H. suc- 
cumbed to the fever which hung upon him: he died on the 
20th of February, 1790, only 49 years of age. He ordered 
these words to be engraved upon his tomb-stone: “Here lies 
a prince, whose intentions were pure, but who had the misfor- 
tune to see all his plans shattered 1” History has done justice 
to his character, and the people whom he tried to help learned 
to appreciate his efforts when it was too late. 

The condition of Germany, from the end of the Seven 
Years’ War to the close of the eighteenth century, shows a re- 
markable progress , when we contrast it with the first half of 


What did Joseph II. suppose? Who farored a reformation of the Catho- 
lic Church? What did Joseph II. fail to see? What haj)pened in Flanders 
and Hungary? What alliance did he form? When? Why? What campaign 
did he make? What occurred in Russia? Flanders? Hungary? When did 
Joseph II. die? What did he order? How is ho appreciated? 
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the century. The stern, heroic character of Frederick the 
Great, the strong, humane aspirations of Joseph IL, and the 
rapid growth of democratic ideas all over the world , affected 
at last many of the smaller German States, Their imitation 
of the pomp and state of Louis XIV., which they had prac- 
tised for nearly a hundred years, came to an end; the princes 
were now possessed with the idea of ‘‘an enlightened despo- 
tism” — that is, while retaining their absolute power, they en- 
deavored to exercise it for the good of the people. There were 
some dark exceptions to this general change for the better. 
The rulers of Hesse-Cassel and Wurtemberg, for example, sold 
whole regiments of their subjects to England, to be used 
against the American Colonies in the War of Independence. 
Although many of these soldiers remained in the United States, 
and encouraged, by their satisfaction with their new homes, 
the later German emigration to America, the princes who 
sold them covered their own memories with infamy, and de- 
servedly so. 

There was a remarkable movement, about the same time, 
among the Catholic Archbishops, who were also temporal 
rulers, in Germany. The dominions of these priestly princes, 
especially along the Khine, showed what had been the charac- 
ter of such a form of government. There were about 1000 in- 
habitants, 50 of whom were priests and 260 beggars, to every 
22 square miles! The difference between the condition of their 
States and that of the Protestant territories adjoining them 
was much more strongly marked than it now is between the 
Protestant and Catholic Cantons of Switzerland. By a singular 
coincidence, the chief Catholic Archbishops were at this time 
men of intelligence and humane aspirations, who did their best 
to remedy the scandalous misrule of their predecessors. In 
the year 1786, the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves, Cologne 
and Salzburg came together at Ems , and agreed upon a plan 
of founding a national German-Catholic Church , independent 


What was the condition of Germany? What influences affected the smaller 
Gerauui States? What did they give up? What idea adopt ? What exceptions 
were there? How are those princes regarded? What other movement oc- 
curred? What was the effect of priestly rule upon the people? What were 
Hie (MhoEc Archhiahops, at this time? 
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of Eome. The priests , in their incredible ignorance and big- 
otry, opposed the moyement, and even Joseph II. , who had 
planned the very same thing for Austria , most inconsistently 
refused to favor it. The plan, therefore, failed; but the mem- 
ory of it stands to shame a large body of the German Cath- 
olics of 1873, who are doing their best to restore the days 
of Henry lY, and Canossa. 

It must be admitted, as an apology for the theory of “an 
enlightened despotism that there was no representative go- 
vernment in Europe at the time, where there was greater 
justice and order than in Prussia or in Austria tinder Joseph 11. 
The German Empire had become a mere mockery; its per- 
petual Diet at Ratisbon was little more than a farce. Poland, 
Holland and Sweden, where there was a Legislative Assembly, 
were in a most unfortunate condition: the Swiss Republic was 
far from being republican, and even England, under George IIL, 
did not present a fortunate model of parliamentary govern- 
ment, The United States of America were too far off and too 
little known, to exercise much influence. Some of the smaller 
German States, which were despotisms in the hands of wise 
and humane rulers, thus played a most beneficent part in pro- 
tecting, instructing and elevating the people. 

Baden, Brunswick, Anhalt-Dessau , Holstein, Saxe-Gotha, 
and especially Saxe-Weimar, became cradles of science and 
literature. Karl Augustus, of the last-named State, called 
Herder, YYieland, Goethe, Schiller and other illustrious authors 
to his court, and created such a distinguished circle in letters 
and the arts that Weimar was named “the German Athens.” 
The works of these great men, which had been preceded by 
those of Lessing and Klopstock, gave an immense impetus to 
the intellectual development of Germany. It was the fiirst great 
advance made by the people since the days of Luther, and its 
effect extended gradually to the courts of less intelligent and 


Wliich ones met, when and where? On what did they agree? Who op- 
posed the movement? What was its fate? What favored the theory of “en- 
lightened despotism?” What had the German Empire become? What other 
representative governments were in a bad way? How did Switzerland and 
England stand? What prevented the United States from having any inflaence? 
What did some of the smaller States do? What States encouraged science 
and literature? What Prince thus specially distinguished himself? 
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htmiaiie princes. Even tlie profligate Duke Karl Eugene of 
Wurtemberg reformed in a measure, established the Karl’s- 
School where Schiller was educated, and tried, so far as he 
knew how, to govern justly. Frederick Augustus of Saxony 
refrained from imitating his dissolute and tyrannical ancestors, 
and his land began to recover from its long sufferings. As 
for the scores of petty States, which contained — as was iron- 
ically said — “twelve subjects and one Jew,” and were not 
much larger than an average Illinois farm, they were mostly 
despotic and ridiculous; but they were too weak to impede the 
general march of progress. 

Among the greater States, only Bavaria remained in the 
background. Although temporarily deprived of his beloved 
Jesuits, the Elector held fast to all the prejudices they had in- 
culcated, and kept his people in ignorance. To this day they 
remain behind all their German brethren, even in Austria, 
in intelligence and enterprise. 


Wliai influence did the great authors exercise? What change took place 
in Wartemherg? In Saxony? What were the petty States? Which State lo- 
Biainc^ in the background? What was the Elector’s course? 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

FEOM THE DEATH OF JOSEPH II. TO THE END OF THE GEBMAN 
EMPIBE. (1790—1 806.) 

Ihe Crisis in Europe. — Frederick ‘William II. in Prussia. — Leopold II, in 
Austria.— His Short Beign.— Francis II. Succeeds.— French Claims in Al- 
satia. — War Declared against Austria. — The Prussian and Austrian In- 
vasion of France.— Yahny and Jemappes.— T he Fiubt Co aIiITion.— C am- 
paign of 1793.— French Successes.— Hesitation of Prussia.— The Treaty of 
Basel.— Catharine II.^s Designs.— Second Partition of Poland.— Kosciusko’s 
Defeat. — Suwarrow Takes Warsaw. — End of Poland. — ^French Invasion of 
Germany.— Success of the Bepublic. — Bonaparte in Italy. — Campaign of 
1796.— Austrian Successes. — Bonaparte Victorious. — Peace of Campo For- 
mio.— New Demands of France. — T he Second CoJLiiiTiON.— Suwarrow in 
Italy and Switzerland. — Bonaparte First Consul. — Victories at Marengo 
and Hohenlinden.— Peace of Luneville, — The German States Beconstructed. 
—Character of the Political Changes.— Supremacy of France. — Hannover 
Invaded. — Bonaparte Emperor.— T he Thied Coalition.— F rench March to 
Vienna.— Austerlitz.— Treaty of Presburg.- End of the “Holy Boman 
Empire.” 


The mantles of botli Frederick the Great and Joseph II. 
fell upon incompetent successors , at a time when all Europe 
was agitated by the beginning of the French Eevolution, and 
when, therefore, the greatest political wisdom was req[uired 
of the rulers of Germany. It was a crisis, the like of which 
never before occurred in the history of the world, and probably 
never will occur again; for, at the time when it came, the 
people enjoyed fewer rights than they had possessed during 
the Middle Ages, and the monarchs exercised more power 
than they had claimed for at least fifteen hundred years be- 
fore, while general intelligence and the knowledge of human 
rights were increasing ever 3 rwhere. The fabrics of society and 
government were ages behind the demands of the time: a 
change was inevitable , and because no preparation had been 
made, it came through violence. 

Frederick the Great was succeeded by his nephew, Fred- 
erick William 11., whom, with unaccountable neglect, he had 


How was Europe agitated, at tke deatk of Joseph II.? What was the po* 
liUcal situatiou? Why was the change a vicleut one? 
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not instructed in the duties of government. Tke latter, never- 
tkeless, began witk changes which gave him a great popularity. 
He abolished the French system of collecting duties, the mo- 
nopolies which were burdensome to the people, and lightened 
the weight of their taxes. But, by unnecessary interference 
in the affairs of Holland (because his sister was the wife of 
William T. of Orange) , he spent all the surplus which F red- 
erick had left in the Prussian treasury; he was weak, disso- 
lute and fickle in his character; he introduced the most rigid 
measures in regard to the press and religious wophip, and 
soon taught the people the difference between a bigoted and 
narrow-minded and an intelligent and conscientious king. 

Joseph IL was succeeded by his brother, Leopold II., who 
for 25 years had been Grand-Duke of Tuscany, where he had 
governed with great mildness and prudence. His policy had 
been somewhat similar to that of Joseph H., but characterized, 
by greater caution and moderation. When he took the crown 
of Austria, and immediately afterwards that of the German 
Empire, he materially changed his plan of government. He 
was not rigidly oppressive, but he checked the evidences of a 
freer development among the people, which Joseph II. had 
fostered. He limited, at once, the pretensions of Austria, 
cultivated friendly relations with Prussia, which was then 
inclined to support the Austrian Hetherlauds in their revolt, 
and took steps to conclude peace with Turkey. He succeeded, 
also, in reconciling the Hungarians to the Hapshurg rule, and 
might, possibly, have given a fortunate turn to the destinies 
of Austria, if he had hved long enough. But he died on the 
1st of March, 1792, after a reign of exactly two years, and 
was succeeded by his son, Francis IL, who was elected Emperor 
of Germany on the 6th of July, in Frankfort. 

By this time the great changes which had taken place in 
France began to agitate all Europe. The French National 


Who succeeded Erederick the Great? What were his first measures? How 
did he exhaust the Prussian treasury? What was his character? How did 
he disappoint the people? Who succeeded Joseph U. ? What had been his 
poli(qr in Tuscany? In what manner did he change, as Emperor? What 
were Msjfirst measures? Whom did he also reconcile? When did he die, 
and who eucceeded? 
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Assembly very soon disregarded tbe provisions of tbe Peace of 
WestpbaHa (in 1648), which bad only ceded the possessions 
of Austria in Alsatia to France, allowing various towns and 
districts on the West 
bank of the Upper 
Ebine to be held by 
German Princes, 
entire authority 
these scattered posses- 
sions was now claimed 
by France, and neither 
Prussia, under Frede- 
rick William II., nor 
Austria under Leo- 
pold IL resisted the 
act otherwise than by 
a protest which had 
no effect. Although 
the French queen, 

Marie Antoinette, was 
Leopold II.’s sister, his 
policy was to preserve 
peace with the Revo- 
lutionary party which 
controlled France. Fre- 
derick WiUiam’s min- 
ister, Hertzberg, pur- 
sued the same policy, 
but so much against 
the will of the king, 
who was determined 
to defend the cause oi n., the east geemak empehoe. 

absolute monarchy by 

trying to rescue Louis XYL from his increasing dangers, that 
before the close of 1791 Hertzberg was dismissed from office. 

1 hen Frederick William endeavored to create a “holy alliance” 

What -was the course of the IFrench National Assembly, in regard to Al- 
satia 7 What did Prance claim? How was it resisted ? What was Leopold Il-’a 
policy? WTiat did Prederiek Williain II. determine? 
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of Prussia, Austria, Russia and Sweden against France , but 
only succeeded far enough to provoke a bitter feeling of hos- 
tility to Germany in the French National Assembly, 

The nobles who had been driven out of France by the 
Revolution were welcomed by the Archbishops of Mayence and 
Treves, and the rulers of smaller States along the Rhine, who 
allowed them to plot a counter-revolution. An angry diplo- 
matic intercourse between France and Austria followed, and 
in April 1792, the former country declared war against “the 
king of Bohemia and Hungary,” as Francis II. was styled by 
the French Assembly. In fact, war was inevitable; for the 
monarchs of Europe were simply waiting for a good chance to 
intervene and crush the republican movement in France, which, 
on its side, could only establish itself through military suc- 
cesses. Although neither party was prepared for the struggle, 
the energy and enthusiasm of the new men who governed 
France gained an advantage, at the start, over the lumber- 
ing slowness of the German governments. It was not the 
latter, this time, but their enemy, who profited by the example 
of Frederick the Great. 

Prussia and Austria, supported by some but not by all 
of the smaller States, raised two armies, one of 110,000 men 
under the Duke of Brunswick, which was to march through 
Belgium to Paris, while the other, 50,000 strong, was to take 
possession of Alsatia. The movement of the former was 
changed, and then delayed by differences of opinion among 
the royal and ducal commanders. It started from Mayence, 
and consumed three weeks in marching to the French frontier, 
only 90 miles distant. Longwy and Verdun were taken with- 
out much difficulty, and then the advance ceased. The French 
under Dumouriez and Kellermann united their forces, held 
the Germans in check at Yalmy, on the 20th of September, 
1792, and then compelled them to retrace their steps towards 
the Rhine. While the Prussians were retreating through 


Wliat alliance did lie attempt, and liow succeed? Where did the exiled 
French nobles take refuge? What followed? What did Franco do, and when? 
Why was war inevitable? Who had the advantage, at the start? What two 
armies were raised in Germany? How was the first of these delayed? How 
did it move into France, and how far? By whom was the advance checked, 
where, and whmi? 
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storms of rain, their ranks thinned hy disease, Dumouriez 
wheeled upon Flanders, met the Austrian army at Jemappes, 
and gained such a decided victory that by the end of the year 
all Belgium, and even the city of Aix-la-Chapelle, fell into the 
hands of the French. 

At the same time another French army, under General 
Custine, marched to the Ehine, took Speyer, Worms and 
finally Mayence, which city was made the head-quarters of a 
republican movement intended to influence Germany. But 
these successes were followed, on the 21st of January, 1793, 
by the execution of Louis XVL, and on the 16th of October 
of Marie Antoinette, — acts which alarmed every reigning fam- 
ily in Europe and provoked the most intense enmity towards 
the French Eepublic. An immediate alliance — called the 
First Coalition — ^was made by England, Holland, Prussia, 
Austria, “ the German Empire,” Sardinia, Naples and Spain, 
against France. Only Catharine IL of Eussia declined to join, 
not because she did not favor the design of crushing France, 
but because she w^ould thus be left; free to carry out her plans 
of aggrandizing Eussia at the expense of Turkey and Poland, 
The greater part of the year 1793 was on the whole 
favorable to the allied powers. An Austrian victory at Neer- 
winden, on the 18th of March, compelled the French to eva- 
cuate Belgium: in July the Prussians reconquered Mayence, 
and advanced into Alsatia ; and a combined English and Span- 
ish fleet took possession of Toulon. But there was no unity 
of action among the enemies of France; even the German suc- 
cesses were soon neutralized by the mutual jealousy and mis- 
trust of Prussia and Austria, and the war became more and 
more unpopular. Towards the close of the year the French 
armies were again victorious in Flanders and along the Ehine : 
their generals had discovered that the rapid movements and 
rash, impetuous assaults of their new troops were very effec- 
tual against the old, deliberate, scientific tactics of the Ger- 


WLat otter Tictory 'was gained by Dumouriez? "What were its results V 
What were General Cufltine’s victories? What act followed? What effect did 
;t produce? What alliance was made against France? What was Catha- 
rine ll.’s policy? What of the year 1793? What three advantages were gained 
by the Allies? How were they neutralized? 
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mans. Spain, Holland and Sardinia proved to be almost use- 
less as allies, and tbe strength of the Coalition was reduced to 
England, Prussia and Austria. 

In 1794 a fresh attempt was made. Prussia furnished 
50,000 men, who were paid by England, and were hardly less 
mercenaries than the troops sold by Hesse-Cassel 20 years 
before. In June, the French under Jourdan were victorious 
at Fleurus, and Austria decided to give up Belgium: the 
Prussians gained some advantages in Alsatia, but showed no 
desire to carry on the war as the hirelings of another country. 
Frederick William IL and Francis II. were equally suspicious 
of each other, equally weak and vacillating, divided between 
their desire of overturning the French Eepublic on the one 
side, and securing new conquests of Polish territory on the 
other. Thus the war was prosecuted in the most languid and 
inefficient manner, and by the end of the year the French 
were masters of aU the territory west of the Phine, from 
Alsatia to the sea. During the following winter they assisted 
in overturning the former government of Holland, where a 
new ‘^Batavian Rep ublic” was established. F rederick William II. 
thereupon determined to withdraw from the Coalition, and 
make a separate peace with France. His minister, Hardenberg, 
concluded a treaty at Basel, on the 5th of April, 1795, by 
which Cieves and other Prussian territory west of the Lower 
Rhine was relinquished to France, and all of Germany north 
of a line drawn horn the river Main eastward to Silesia was 
declared to be in a state of peace during the war which France 
still continued to wage with Austria. 

The chief cause of Prussia’s change of policy seems to 
have been her fear that Russia would absorb the whole of 
Poland. This was probably the intention of Catharine II., for 
she had vigorously encouraged the war between Germany 
and France, while declining to take part in it. The Poles 


When were the French again victorious, and how? Who formed the 
strength of the Coalition? What fresh attempt was made in 1794? What ad- 
vantage did the French gain? The Prussians? How were Frederick William II. 
and Francis II. divided? What happened by the end of the year? What 
followed in HoUand? What did Frederick William do? When was the 
Tx^ty of Based concluded? What were its provisions? What caused this 
change of policy? 
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themselves, now more divided than ever, soon furnished her 
with a pretext for interference. They had adopted an heredi- 
tary instead of an elective monarchy, together with a Consti- 
tution similar to that of France; hut a portion of the nobility 
rose in arms against these changes, and were supported by 
Russia. Then Frederick William II. insisted on being admitted 
as a partner in the business of interference, and Catharine II. 
reluctantly consented. In January, 1793, the two powers 
agreed to divide a large portion of Polish territory between 
them, Austria taking no active part in the matter, Prussia 
received the cities of Thorn and Dantzig, the provinces of 
Posen, Gnesen and Kalisch, and other territory, amounting to 
more than 20,000 square miles, with 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
The only resistance made to the entrance of the Russian army 
into Poland, was headed by Kosciusko, one of the heroes of 
the American war of Independence. Although defeated at 
Buhienka, where he fought with 4,000 men against 16,000, 
the hopes of the Polish patriots centred upon him, and when 
they rose in 1794 to prevent the approaching destruction of 
their country, they made him Dictator. Russia was engaged 
in a war with Turkey, and had not troops enough to quell the 
insurrection, so Prussia was called upon to furnish her share. 
In June, 1794, Frederick William himself marched to Warsaw, 
where a Russian army arrived about the same time : the city 
was besieged, but not attacked, owing to quarrels and dif- 
ferences of opinion among the commanders. At the end of 
three months, the king got tired and went back to Berlin; 
several smaR battles were fought, in which the Poles had the 
greater advantage, but nothing decisive happened until the 
end of October, when the Russian General Suwarrow arrived, 
after a forced march from the seat of war on the Danube. 

He first defeated Kosciusko, who was taken prisoner, and 
then marched upon Warsaw. On the 4th of November the 
suburb of Praga was taken by storm, with terrible slaughter, 


Wliat "was Catharine H-’s object? What had the Poles done? Who de- 
manded to he a partner? What was determined, and when? What did Prussia 
receive? Who resisted the Bussians? Where was he defeated? When made 
Dictator? What was Bussia’s strength? In what manner did Frederick Wil* 
liam assist her? State what happened, until the end of October. 
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and tliree days afterwards Warsaw fell. This was the end of 
Poland, as an independent nation. Although Austria had taken 
no part in the war, she now negotiated for a share in the 
Third (and last) Partition, which had been decided upon by 
Erussia and Prussia, even before the Polish revolt furnished a 
pretest for it. Catharine II. favored the Austrian claims, and 
even concluded a secret agreement with Francis II., without 
consulting Prussia. When this had been made known, in 
August, 1795, Prussia protested violently against it, but 
without effect: Eussia took more than half the remaining 
territory, Austria nearly one-quarter, and Prussia received 
about 20,000 square miles more, including the city of 
Warsaw. 

After the Treaty of Basel, which secured peace to the 
northern half of Germany, Catharine IL, victorious over Turkey 
and having nothing more to do in Poland, united with Eng- 
land and Austria against France. It was agreed that Eussia 
should send both an army and a fleet, Austria raise 200,000 
men, and England contribute £4,000,000 annually towards 
tbe expenses of the war. During the summer of 1795, how- 
ever, little was done. The French still held everything west 
of the Ehine, and the Austrians watched them from the op- 
posite bank: the strength of both was nearly equal. Suddenly, 
in September, the French crossed the river, took Diisseldorf 
and Mannheim, with immense quantities of military stores, 
and completely laid waste the country in the neighborhood of 
these two cities , treating the people with the most inhuman 
barbarity. Then the Austrians rallied, repulsed the French, 
in their turn, and before winter recovered possession of nearly 
all the western hank. 

In January, 1796, an armistice was declared: Spain and 
Sardinia had already made peace with France, and Austria 
showed signs of becoming weary of the war. The French 
Republic, however, found itself greatly strengthened by its 


What were Suwarrow’s successes ? What was Austria’s course? Who fa- 
\ror6d it? How was Poland divided? What did Catharine II- next do? What 
agreement was made? What was the position of the armies, in 1795? What 
did the French do, in September ? What movement of the Austrians followed? 
When, and under what circumstances, was an armistice concluded? 
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military successes: its minister of -war, Carnot, and its ambi- 
tious young generals, Bonaparte, Moreau, Massena, &c. were 
winning fame and power by the continuance of hostilities, and 
the system of making the conquered territory pay all the ex- 
penses of the war (in some cases much more), was a great ad- 
vantage to the French national treasury. Thus the war, 
undertaken by the Coalition for the destruction of the French 
Republic, had only strengthened the latter, which was in the 
best condition for continuing it at a time when the allies 
(except, perhaps, England) were discouraged, and ready for 
peace. 

The campaign of 1796 was most disastrous to Austria. 
France had an army under Jourdan on the Lower Rhine, an- 
other under Moreau — who had replaced General Pichegru — on 
the Upper Rhine , and a third under Bonaparte in Italy. The 
latter began his movement early in April; he promised his 
unpaid, ragged and badly-fed troops that he would give them 
Milan in four weeks, and he kept his word. Plunder and 
victory heightened their faith in his splendid military genius: 
he advanced with irresistible energy, passing the Po, the Adda 
at Lodi, subjecting the Venetian Republic, forming new re- 
publican States out of the old Italian Duchies, and driving 
the Austrians everywhere before him. By the end of the year 
the latter held only the strong fortress of Mantua. 

The French armies on the Rhine were opposed by an 
Austrian army of equal strength, commanded by the Arch- 
duke Karl, a general of considerable talent, but still governed 
by the military ideas of a former generation. Instead of at- 
tacking, he waited to be attacked; but neither Jourdan nor 
Moreau allowed him to wait long. The former took possession 
of the Eastern bank of the Lower Rhine : when the Archduke 
marched against him, Moreau crossed into Baden and seized 
tlie passes of the Black Forest. Then the Archduke , having 
compelled Jourdan to fall back, met the latter and was de- 
feated. Jourdan returned a second time, Moreau advanced, 


Why was the French Bepnblic inclined to carry on the war? How had 
the plana of the Coalition been defeated? What armies had France in 1796 ? 
What was Bonaparte’s first success in Italy? How did he follow it up during 
the summer? Who opposed the French armies on the Rhine? What were 
his tactics? What movements were made hy Jourdan and Moreau? 
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and all Baden, Wiirtemberg, Franconia, and tlie greater part 
of Bavaria fell into the hands of the French. These States 
not only submitted without resistance, but used every exertion 
to pay enormous contributions to their conq[uerors. One- 
fourth of what they gave -would have prevented the invasion, 
and changed the subsequent fate of Germany. Frankfort 
paid ten millions of florins, Nuremberg- three, Bavaria ten, 
and the other cities and principalities in proportion, besides 
furnishing enormous quantities of supplies to the French 
troops. All these countries purchased the neutrality of 
France, by allowing free passage to the latter, and agreeing 
further to pay heavy monthly contributions towards the ex- 
penses of the war. Even Saxony, which had not been invaded, 
joined in this agreement. 

Towards the end of summer the Archduke twice defeated 
Jourdan and forced him to retreat across the Rhine. This 
rendered Moreau’s position in Bavaria untenable: closely fol- 
lowed by the Austrians, he accomplished without loss that 
famous retreat through the Black Forest which is considered 
a greater achievement than many victories in the annals of 
war. Thus, at the close of the year 1796, all Germany east 
of the Rhine, plundered, impoverished and demoralized, was 
again free from the French. This defeated Bonaparte’s plan, 
which was to advance from Italy through the Tyrol, effect a 
junction with Moreau in Bavaria, and then march upon Vienna. 
Nevertheless, he determined to carry out his portion of it, re- 
gardless of the fortunes of the other French armies. On the 
2d of February, 1797, Mantua surrendered; the Archduke 
Karl, who had been sent against him, was defeated, and Bo- 
naparte followed with such daring and vigor that by the 
middle of April he had reached the little town of Leohen, in 
Styria, only a few days’ march from Vienna. Although he 
had less than 50,000 men, while the Archduke stiU had about 
25,000, and the Austrians, Styrians and Tyrolese, now tho- 


Whit otiiera followed? How did the South-trerman States act? What suh- 
sidiM were paid to Prance? How did they purchase the neutrality of Prance? 
What other State joined? What success had the Archduke Karl? What 
was Hcreau forced to do? What was the situation, at the end of 1796 ? What 
had been Bonaparte^a plan? What did he determine to do? Deioribe his 
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roiigHy aroused, demanded weapons and leaders, Francis IL, 
instead of encouraging their patriotism and boldly undertak- 
ing a movement which might have cut off Bonaparte, began 
to negotiate for peace. Of course the conqueror dictated his 
own terms: the preliminaries were .settled at once, an armis- 
tice followed, and on the 17th of October, 1797, peace was 
concluded at Campo Formio. 

Austria gave Lombardy and Belgium to France , to both 
of which countries she had a tolerable claim ; but she also gave 
all the territory west of the Ehine, which she had no right to 
do, even under the constitution of the superannuated “German 
Empire.” On the other hand, Bonaparte gave to Austria Dal- 
matia, Istria, and nearly all the territory of the Republic of 
Yenice, to which he had not the shadow of a right. He had. 
already conquered and suppressed the Republic of Genoa, so 
that these two old and illustrious States vanished from the 
map of Europe, only two years after Poland. 

Nevertheless, the illusion of a German Empire was kept 
up, so far as the form was concerned. A Congress of all the 
States was called to meet at Rastatt, in Baden, and confirm 
the Treaty of Campo Fonnjio. But France had become ar- 
rogant through her astonishing success, and in May, 1798, 
her ambassadors suddenly demanded a number of new conces- 
sions, including the annexation of points east of the Rhine, the 
levelling of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein (opposite Coblentz), 
and the possession of the islands at the mouth of the river. 
At this time Bonaparte was absent, on his expedition to Egypt, 
and only England, chiefly by means of her navy, was carrying 
on the war with France. The new demands made at the Con- 
gress of Rastatt not only prolonged the negotiations, but 
provoked throughout Europe the idea of another Coalition 
against the French Republic. The year 1798, however, came 
to an end without any further action, except such as was se- 
cretly plotted at the various Courts. 


How did tlie Austrian people aot? What did Erancis II. do? When and 
where was peace declared? What did Austria yield? What did Bonaparte 
give in return? Wiiat two old Bepnblics had he suppressed? W'hat Congress 
was called in Germany ? What new demands were made by Erance, and when? 
Where was Bonaparte? Who was carrying on the war? What was the ef- 
fect of the demands of Erance? 
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Early in 1799, the Second Coadition was formed between 
England, Enssia (where Paul I. had succeeded Catharine II. in 
1796), Austria, -Naples and Turkey: Spain and Prussia re- 
fused to join. An Austrian army under the Archduke defeated 
Jourdan in March, while another, supported by Naples, was 
successful against the French in Italy. Meanwhile, the Con- 
gress continued to sit at Eastatt, in the foolish hope of mak- 
ing peace after war had again begun. The approach of the 
Austrian troops finally dissolved it; but the two French am- 
bassadors, who left for France on the evening of April 28th, 
were waylaid and murdered near the city by some Austrian 
hussars. No investigation of this outrage was ever ordered; 
the general belief is that the Court of Yienna was responsible 
for it. The act was as mad as it was infamous, for it stirred 
the entire French people into fury against Germany. 

In the spring of 1799, a Eussian army commanded by Su- 
warrow arrived in Italy, and in a short time completed the 
work begun by the Austrians. The Eoman Eepublic was over- 
thrown and Pope Pius YII. restored: all Northern Italy, ex- 
cept Genoa, was taken from the French; and then, finding his 
movements hampered by the jealousy of the Austrian generals, 
Suwarrow crossed the St. Gothard with his army, fighting his 
way through the terrific gorges of the Alps. To avoid the 
French General, Massena, who had been victorious at Zurich, 
he was compelled to choose the most lofty and difficult passes, 
and his march over them was a marvel of daring and endurance. 
This was the end of his campaign, for the Emperor Paul, 
suspicious of Austria and becoming more friendly to France, 
soon afterwards recalled him and his troops. During the cam- 
paign of this year, the English army under the Duke of York, 
had miserably failed in the Netherlands , but the Archduke, 
although no important battle was fought, held the French 
thoroughly in check along the frontier of the Ehine. 

The end of the year, and of the century, brought a great 


When was the Second Coalition formed ? Who composed it ? What Aus- 
trian successes followed? How was the Congress dissolved? What act then 
occurred? Who is supposed to have been responsible? What was the effect? 
What happened in the spring of 1799? What did Suwarrow accomplish? 
Whj did he leave Italy? What march was he compelled to mahe? Why was 
he recalled? What had the Duke of York done? The Archduke Karl? 
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change in the destinies of France. Bonaparte had returned 
from Egypt, and on the 9th of November, by force of arms, 
he overthrew the Government and established the Consulate 
in the place of the Republic, with himself as First Consul for 
ten years. Being now practically Dictator, he took matters 
into his own hands, and his first measure was to propose peace 
to the Coalition, on the basis of the Treaty of Campo Formio. 
This was rejected by England and Austria, who stubbornly 
believed that the fortune of the war was at last turning to 
their side. In Prussia, Frederick William 11. had died in No- 
vember, 1797, and was succeeded by his son, Frederick Wil- 
liam m., who was a man of excellent personal qualities , but 
without either energy, ambition or clear intelligence. Bona- 
pai-te’s policy was simply to keep Prussia neutral, and he found 
no difficulty in maintaining the peace which had been con- 
cluded at Basel nearly five years before. England chiefly took 
part in the war by means of her navy, and by contributions 
of money, so that France, with the best generals in the world 
and soldiers flushed with victory, was only called upon to 
meet Austria in the field. 

At this crisis, the Archduke Karl, Austria’s single good 
general, threw up his command, on account of the interference 
of the Court of Yienna with his plans. His place was filled 
by the Archduke John, a boy of nineteen, under whom was an 
army of 100,000 men , scattered in a long line from the Alps 
to Frankfort. Moreau easily broke through this barrier, over- 
ran Baden and Wurtemberg, and was only arrested for a short 
time by the fortifications of Ulm. While these events were 
occurring, another Austrian army under Melas besieged Mas- 
sena in Genoa. Bonaparte collected a new force , with such 
rapidity and secrecy that his plan was not discovered, made a 
heroic march over the St. Bernard pass of the Alps in May, 
and came down upon Italy like an avalanche. Genoa , thou- 
sands of whose citizens perished with hunger during the siege, 


Wlcat Iiappened in Brance, at tlie end of tlie year? What -was Bonapaxte’a 
Srst measure? Why was it rejected? Who was king in Prussia? What was 
Bonaparte’s policy towards him? How did England carry on the war? What 
now occurred in Austria? How did the Archduke John station his forces, 
and what followed? What was going on in Italy? What did Bonaparte do? 
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l|ad already surrendered to tlie Austrians; but, when the lat- 
ter turned to repel Bonaparte, they were cut to pieces on the 
field of Marengo, on the 14th of June, 1800. This magni- 
ficent victory gave all Northern Italy, as far as the river Mincio, 
into the hands of the French. 

Again Bonaparte offered peace to Austria, on the same 
basis as before. An armistice was concluded, and Francis II. 
made signs of accepting the offer of peace, but only that he 
might quietly recruit his armies. When, therefore, the armis- 
tice expired, on the 25th of November, Moreau immediately 
advanced to attack the new Austrian army of nearly 90,000 
men , which occupied a position along the river Inn. On the 
3d of December, the two met at Hohenlinden, and the French, 
after a bloody struggle, were completely victorious. There 
was now, apparently, nothing to prevent Moreau from march- 
ing upon Yienna, and the Archduke Karl, who had been sent 
in all haste to take command of the demoralized Austrians, 
was compelled to ask for an armistice upon terms very humil- 
iating to the Hapsburg pride. 

After all its combined haughtiness and incompetency, the 
Court of Vienna gratefully accepted such terms as it could get. 
Francis II. sent one of his ministers, Cobenzl, who met Joseph 
Bonaparte at Lun^ville (in Lorraine), and there, an the 9 th of 
February, 1801, peace was concluded. Its chief provisions 
were those of the Treaty of Campo Formio : all the territory 
west of the Ehine, from Basel to the sea, was given to France, 
together with all Northern Italy west of the Adige. The Duke 
of Modena received part of Baden, and the Duke of Tuscany 
Salzburg. Other temporal princes of Germany, who lost part 
or the whole of their territory by the treaty, were compen- 
sated by secularizing the dorninions of the priestly rulers, and 
dividing them among the former. Thus the States governed 
by Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots or other clerical dignitaries, 
nearly 100 in number, were abolished at one blow, and what 


Wliat great tattle followed? Its result? What was Eonaparte’s course? 
Francis II.’s? What happened when the armistice expired? What celebrated 
battle was fought? What was the Archduke Earl forced to do? The Court 
of Yienna? When, and by whom, was peace concluded ? What territory did 
Fiance i^in? How were the German princes 'compensated? 
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little was left of the fabric of the old German Empire fell to 
pieces. The division of all this territory among the other 
States gave rise to new difficulties and disputes, which were 
not settled for two years longer. The Diet appointed a special 
Commission to arrange the matter; but, inasmuch as Bona- 
parte, through his Minister Talleyrand, and Alexander L of 
Russia (the Emperor Paul having been murdered in 1801), 
intrigued in every possible way to enlarge the smaller Ger- 
man States and prevent the increase of Austria , the final ar- 
rangements were made quite as much by the two foreign powers 
as by the Commission of the German Diet. 

On the 27th of April, 1803, the decree of partition was is- 
sued, suddenly changing the map of Germany. Only six free 
cities were left out of 52, — Erankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Liibeck, Nuremberg and Augsburg: Prussia received three 
bishoprics (Hildesheim, Munster and Paderborn), and a num- 
ber of abbeys and cities , including Erfurt, amounting to four 
times as much as she had lost on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Baden was increased to double its former size by the remains 
of the Palatinate (including Heidelberg and Mannheim), the 
city of Constance, and a number of abbeys and monasteries: a 
great part of Franconia, with Wurzburg and Bamberg, was 
added to Bavaria. Wiirtemberg, Hesse- Darmstadt and Nas- 
sau were much enlarged, and most of the other States re- 
ceived smaller additions. At the same time the rulers of Baden, 
Wurternberg, Hesse-Cassel and Salzburg were dignified by the 
new title of ‘‘Electors” — when they never would be called 
upon to elect another German Emperor I 

An impartial study of these events will show that they 
were caused by the indifference of Prussia to the general in- 
terests of Germany, and the utter lack of the commonest poli- 
tical wisdom in Francis 11. of Austria and his ministers. 
The war with France was wantonly undertaken , in the first 
place; it was then continued with stupid obstinacy after two_ 
offers of peace. But except the loss of the left bank of the 


How many priestly States were abolished? To what did the diTision give 
rise? How was the matter arranged? Chiefly by whose inflneace? When 
was the decree issued? What free cities were left? What did Prussia re- 
ceive? How was Baden increased? Bavaria? The other States? What rulers 
were made Electors? What occasioned these events ? 
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Rhine, with more than three millions of German inhabitants, 
Germany, though humiliated, was not yet seriously damaged. 
The complete overthrow of priestly rule , the extinction of a 
multitude of petty States, and the abolition of the special pidvi- 
leges of nearly a thousand ‘‘Imperial” noble families, was an 
immense gain to the whole country. The influence which Bona- 
parte exercised in the partition of 1803, though made solely 
with a view to the political interests of France, produced some 
very beneficial changes in Germany. In regard to religion, 
the Chief Electors were now equally divided, 5 being Catholic 
and 5 Protestant ; while the Diet of Princes, instead of having 
a Catholic majority of 1 2, as heretofore, acquired a Protestant 
majority of 22. 

France was now the ruling power on the Continent of 
Europe. Prussia preserved a timid neutrality, Austria was 
powerless, the new Republics in Holland, Switzerland and Italy 
were wholly subjected to French influence, Spain, Denmark 
and Russia were friendly, and even England, after the over- 
throw of Pitt’s ministry, was persuaded to make peace with 
Bonaparte in 1802, The same year, the latter had himself 
declared First Consul for life, and became absolute master of 
the destinies of France. A new quarrel with England soon 
broke out, and this gave him a pretext for invading Hannover. 
In May, 1803, General Mortier marched from Holland with 
only 12,000 men, while Hannover, alone, had an excellent 
army of 15,000. But the Council of Nobles, who governed in 
the name of George III. of England, gave orders that “the 
troops should not be allowed to fire, and might only use the 
bayonet moderately^ in extreme necessity 1” Of course no battle 
was fought; the country was overrun by the French in a few 
days, and plundered to the amount of 26,000,000 thalers. 
Prussia and the other German States quietly looked on , and 
— did nothing. 


How was Germany damaged? What was a great gain? What influence 
did Bonaparte exercise? How were the Protestants and Catholics now divided? 
What was the situation of the European Nations ? What did Bonapaxte do 
in 1802? What new quarrel broke out? When, and by whom, was Hannover 
invaded? How did the Council of Nobles act? What was the fate of the 
country? 
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In March, 1804, the First Consul sent a force across the 
Ehine into Baden, seized the Duke d’Enghien, a fugitive Bour- 
bon Prince, carried him into France and there had him shot. 
This outrage provoked a general cry of indignation throughout 
Europe. Two months afterwards, on the 18th of May, Bona- 
parte assumed* the title of Napoleon, Emperor of the French: 
the Italian Eepublics were changed into a Kingdom of Italy, 
and that period of arrogant and selfish personal government 
commenced which brought monarchs and nations to his feet, 
and finally made him a fugitive and a prisoner. On the 11th 
of August, 1804, Francis 11. imitated Mm, by taking the title 
of “Emperor of Austria,” in order to preserve his existing 
rank, whatever changes might afterwards come. 

England, Austria and Kussia were now more than ever 
determined to cripple the increasing power of Napoleon. Much 
time was spent in endeavoring to persuade Prussia to join the 
movement, but Frederick William III. not only refused, but 
sent an army to prevent the Kussian troops from crossing Prus- 
sian territory, on their way to join the Austrians. By the 
summer of 1805, the Thied Coalition, composed of the three 
powers already named and Sweden, was formed, and a plan 
adopted for bringing nearly 400,000 soldiers into the field 
against France. Although the secret had been well kept, it 
was revealed before the Coalition was quite prepared; and 
Napoleon was ready for the emergency. He had collected an 
army of 200,000 men at Boulogne for the invasion of Eng- 
land : giving up the latter design , he marched rapidly into 
Southern Germany, procured the alliance of Baden, Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria, with 40,000 more troops, and thus gained 
the first advantage before the Eussian and Austrian armies 
had united. 

The fortress of Ulm , held by the Austrian General Mack, 
with 25,000 men, surrendered on the 17th of October. The 
French pressed forwards, overcame the opposition of a portion 


What did Bonaparte perpetrate, and when? What did he next do? What 
changes followed? How did Prancis H. imitate him, and why? What three 
Powers united against Napoleon? What was the course of Prussia? What 
was formed, and what plan adopted? Bescrihe Napoleon’s moTcments. What 
fortress surrendered? 
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of tlie allied armies along the Danube, and on the 13th of No- 
vember entered Yienna. Francis II. and his family had fled 
to Presburg: the Archduke Karl, hastening from Italy, was 
in Styria with a small force, and a combined Russian and 
Austrian army of nearly 100,000 men was in Moravia. Prus- 
sia threatened to join the Coalition, because the neutrality of 
her territory had been violated by Bernadotte, in marching 
from Hannover to join Napoleon: the allies, although surprised 
and disgracefully defeated, were far from appreciating the 
courage and skill of their enemy, and still believed they could 
overcome him. Napoleon pretended to avoid a battle and 
thereby drew them on to meet him in the field: on the 2d of 
December at Austerlitz, the “Battle of the Three Emperors ” 
(as the Germans call it) occurred, and by the close of that day 
tlae allies had lost 15,000 killed and wounded, 20,000 pris- 
oners and 200 cannon. 

Two days after the battle Francis IL came personally to 
Napoleon and begged for an armistice, which was granted. 
The latter took up his quarters in the Palace of the Haps- 
burgs, at Sehonbrunn, as a conqueror, and waited for the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace, which was signed at Presburg on 
the 26th of December. Austria was forced to give up Venice 
to France, Tyrol to Bavaria, and some smaller territory to Ba- 
den and Wiirtemberg; to accept the policy of France in Italy, 
Holland and Switzerland, and to recognize Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg as independent kingdoms of Napoleon’s creation. All 
that she received in return was the archbishopric of Salzburg. 
She also agreed to pay 100 millions of francs to France, and 
to permit the formation of a new Confederation of the smaller 
German Slates, which should be placed under the protectorship 
of Napoleon. The latter lost no time in carrying out his plan : 
hy July, 1806, the (Confederation of the Rhine) 

was entered into by 17 States, which formed, in combination, 
a third power, independent of either Austria or Prussia. 


When did the French reach Vienna? What was the state of affairs in 
Austria? What did Prussia threaten? Why? What was the delusion of the 
alMfis? Lescrihe the battle of Austerlitz, What interview followed? When 
and. where was peace signed? What was Austria forced to yield? What 
further. did she agree to? When, and by wbom, was the Rhine-Bund formed? 
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Immediately afterwards, on tie 6tli of August, 1806, 
Francis IL laid down Hs title of “Emperor of the Holy Koman 
Empire of the German Nation,” and the political corpse, long 
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since dead, was finally buried. Just a thousand years had 
elapsed sin(M the time of Charlemagne: the power and influence 
of the Empire had reached their culmination under the Hohen- 


What did Erancis I T- do afterwardsir 
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staufens, but even then tbe smaller rulers were undermining 
its foundations. It existed for a few centuries longer as a 
system which was one-fourth fact and three-fourths tradition : 
during the Thirty Years’ War it perished, and the Hapshurgs, 
after that, only wore the ornaments and trappings it left be- 
hind. The German people were never further from being a 
nation than at the commencement of this century; but the 
most of them still clung to the superstition of an Empire, until 
the compulsory act of Francis 11. showed them, at last, that 
there was none. 
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GEKMANX UNDER NAPOLEON. 

(1806—1814) 

Napoleott’s Personal Policy.— The “Rhine-Bund”.— French Tyranny.— Prussia 
Declares War. — Battles of Jena and Auerstadt.— Napoleon in Berlin. — 
Prussia and Russia Allied. — Battle of Friedland. — Interviews of the 
Sovereigns. — ^Losses of Prussia.— Kingdom of Westphalia. — Frederick Wil- 
liam IIL’s Weakness.— Congress at Erfurt. — Patriotic Movements.— Revolt 
of the Tyrolese. — Napoleon Marches on Vienna. — Schill’s Movement in 
Prussia. — Battles of Aspem and Wagram. — The Peace of Vienna. — Fate of 
Andreas BCofer. — The Duke of Brunswick’s Attempt. — ^Napoleon’s Rule in 
Germany. — Secret Resistance in Prussia. — War with Russia. — The March 
to Moscow.— The Retreat. — York’s Measures. — Rising of Prussia. — Division 
of Germany. — Battle of Liltzen. — Napoleon in Dresden. — The Armistice. — 
Austria Joins the Allies.— Victories of Blticher and Billow.— Napoleon’s 
Hesitation.— The Battle of Leipzig. — Napoleon’s Retreat from Germany. — 
Cowardice of the Allied Monarchs. — Bliicher Crosses the Rhine. 

After the peace of Presburg there was nothing to pre- 
vent Napoleon from carrying out his plan of dividing the 
greater part of Europe among the members of his own family, 
and the Marshals of his armies. He gave the kingdom of 
Naples to his brother Joseph; appointed his step-son Eugene 
Beauharnais Viceroy of Italy, and married him to the daughter 


How long had the Empire lasted? When was its greatest power? WTien 
did it actually perish? What of the German people? 

What did Napoleon do, after the peace of Presburg? 
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of Maximilian L (formerly Elector, now King) of Bayaria ; made 
a Kingdom of Holland, and gave it to Ms brother Louis ; gave 
the Duchy of Jiilich, Cleves and Berg to Murat, and married 
Stephanie Beauharnais, the niece of the Empress Josephine, 
to the son of the Grand-Duke of Baden. There was no longer 
any thought of disputing his will, in any of the smaller Ger- 
man States: the princes were as submissive as he could have 
desired, and the people had been too long powerless to dream 
of resistance. 

The “BMne-Bund,” therefore, was constructed just as 
France desired. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Nassau united with 12 small principalities — the 
whole embracing a population of 13 millions — in a Confedera- 
tion, wMch accepted Napoleon as Protector, and agreed to 
maintain an army of 63,000 men, at the disposal of France. 
This arrangement divided the German Empire into three parts, 
one of which (Austria) had just been conquered, while another 
(Prussia) had lost all its former prestige by its weak and cow- 
ardly policy. Napoleon was now the recognized master of 
the third portion, the action of which was regulated by a Diet 
held at Frankfort- In order to make the Union simpler and 
more manageable, all the independent countships and baronies 
within its limits were abolished, and the 17 States were thus 
increased by an aggregate territory of about 12,000 square 
miles. Bavaria took possession, without more ado, of the free 
cities of Nuremberg and Augsburg. 

Prussia, by this time, had agreed with Napoleon to give 
up Anspach and Bayreuth to Bavaria, and receive Hannover 
instead. This provoked the enmity of England, the only re- 
maining nation wMch was friendly to Prussia. The French armies 
were still quartered in Southern Germany, violating at will 
not only the laws of the land, but the laws of nations. A 
bookseller named Palm, in Nuremberg, who had in his posses- 
sion some pamphlets opposing Napoleon’s schemes, was seized 


How did he provide for his family? What was the attitude of Germany ? 
How was the Bhine-Bund constructed? What States united? How were they 
sabordmate to Branee? How was Germany divided ? How was the new third 
part governed? How were the 17 States increased? What did Bavaria do? 
What was Prussia’s conxse? How did the French troops act? 
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by order of the latter, tried by court-martial and shot. This 
brutal and despotic act was not resented by the German princes 
but it aroused the slumbering spirit of the people. The Prus- 
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siaM, especially, began to grow very impatient of tlieir pnsil- 
lammons government; but Frederick WilUam DI. did nothin^ 
mtil in AugMt, 1806 , be discovered that Napoleon wm 
trying to purchase peace with England and Russia by offering 

1O|0 vss: iliot, m.d why? What effect had thia outrage? 
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Hannover to tlie former and Prussian Poland to the latter. 
Then he decided for war, at the very time when he was com- 
pelled to meet the victorious power of France alone I 

Hapoleon, as usual, was on the march before his enemy 
was even properly organized. He was already in Franconia, 
and in a few days stood at the head of an army of 200,000 
men, part of whom were furnished by the Khine-Bund. Prus- 
sia, assisted only by Saxony and Weimar, had 150,000, com- 
manded by Prince Hohenlohe and the Duke of Brunswick, 
who hardly reached the bases of the Thuringian Mountains 
when they were met by the French and hurled back. On the 
table-land near Jena and Auerstadt a double battle was fought 
on the 14th of October, 1806. In the first (Jena) Hapoleon 
simply crushed and scattered to the winds the army of Prince 
Hohenlohe ; in the second (Auerstadt) Marshal Davoust , after 
some heavy fighting, defeated the Dulce of Brunswick, who was 
mortally wounded. Then followed a season of panic and 
cowardice which now seems incredible: the French overwhelmed 
Prussia, and almost every defence fell without resistance as 
they approached. The stmng fortress of Erfurt, with 10,000 
men, surrendered the day after the battle of Jena; the still 
stronger fortress-city bf Magdeburg, with 24,000 men, opened 
its gates before a gun wAs fired! Spandan capitulated ns soon 
as asked, on the 24th of October, and Davoust entered Berlin 
the same day. Only General Blucher, more than 60 years old, 
cut his way through the French with 10,000 men, and for a 
time gallantly held 'them at bay in Ltiheck; and the young of- 
fiLcers, Gneisenau and S chill, kept the fortress of Colberg, on 
the Baltic, where they were steadily besieged until the war 
was over. 

When Hapoleon entered Berlin in triumph, on the 27th 
of November, he found nearly the whole population completely 
cowed, and ready to acknowledge his authority : seven Ministers 
of the Prussian Government took the oath of allegiance to 


WTien did Predexick William III. act, and for what reason? Where was 
Napoleon, and what force did he raise? WTiat was the Prussian army? Ita 
commanders? WTtere did they meet the French? What double battle took 
place, and when? How did the first result? The second? What followed? 
What fortresses surrendered, and how? When was Berlin taken ? Who made 
the only resistance? 
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him, and agreed, at once, to give up all of the kingdom west 
of the Elbe for the sake of peace! Frederick William III., 
who had fled to Konigsberg, refused to confirm their action, 
and entered into an alliance with Alexander L of Russia, to 
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continue thg war. Napoleon, meanwhile, had made peace with 
Saxony, which, after paying heavy contributions and joining 
the Rhine-Bund, was raised by him to the rank of a kingdom. 
At the same time he encouraged a revolt in Prussian Poland, 
got possession of Silesia , and kept Austria neutral by skilful 
diplomacy. England had the power, by prompt and energetic 
action, of changing the face of affairs, but her government did 
nothing. 


How was Napoleon received in Berlin? What did Frederick William III, 
dp? Wbat happened in Saxony? What were Napoleon’s measures? What 
was England’s position? 
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Pressing eastward during the winter, the French army, 
140,000 strong, met the Russians and Prussians on the Sth 
of February, 1807, in the murderous battle of Eylau, after 
which, because its result was undecided, Napoleon concluded a 
truce of several months. Frederick William appointed a new 
Ministry, with the fearless and patriotic statesmen, Harden- 
berg and Stein, who formed a fresh alliance with Russia, which 
was soon joined by England and Sweden. Nevertheless, it 
was almost impossible to reinforce the Prussian arnay, and 
Alexander 1. made no great exertions to increase the Russian, 
while Napoleon, with all Prussia in his rear, was constantly 
receiving fresh troops. Early in June he resumed hostilities, 
and on the 14th, with a much superior force, so completely 
defeated the Allies in the battle of Friedland, that they were 
driven over the river Memel into Russian territory. 

The Russians immediately concluded an armistice : Napo- 
leon had an interview with Alexander I. on a raft in the river 
Memel, and acquired such an immediate influence over the en- 
thusiastic, fantastic nature of the latter, that he became a 
friend and practically an ally. The next day, there was another 
interview, at which Frederick William III. was also present: 
the Queen, Louise of Mecklenburg, a woman of noble and 
heroic character, whom Napoleon had vilely slandered, was 
persuaded to accompany him, hut only subjected herself to 
new humiliation. (She ied in 1810, during Germany’s deepest 
degradation, hut her son, William L, became German Em- 
peror in 1871.) The Peace of Tilsit was declared on the 9th 
of July, 1807, according to Napoleon’s single will. Hardenberg 
had been dismissed from the Prussian Ministry, and Talleyrand 
gave his successor a completed document, to be signed with- 
out discussion. 

Prussia lost very nearly the half of her territory: her 
population was diminished from 9,743,000 to 4,938,000. A 
new “Grand-Duchy of Warsaw” was formed by Napoleon out 


When was the tattle of Eylau fought? What followed it? What new 
Ministry was appointed? What advantages had Napoleon? What happened 
in June, 1807? What interview took place? With what result? Who were 
present at the second interview? When did Queen Louise die? Who is her 
son? When was the peace of Tilsit concluded? How was Prussia reduced S 
What State was formed hj Napoleon ? 
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of her PoUsli acquisitions. The contributions wliicb bad been 
levied and which Prussia was still forced to pay amounted to 
a total sum of 300 million thalers, and she was obliged to 
maintain a French army in her diminished territory until the 
last fartliing should be paid over. Kussia, on the other hand, 
lost nothing, but received a part of Polish Prussia. A new 
Kingdom of Westphalia was formed out of Brunswick, and 
parts of Prussia and Hannover, and Napoleon’s brother, Jerome, 
was made king. The latter, whose wife was an American lady, 
Miss Patterson of Baltimore, was compelled to renounce her, 
and marry the daughter of the new king of Wiirtemberg, al- 
though, as a Catholic, he could not do this without a special 
dispensation from the Pope, and Pius VIL refused to give one. 
Thus he became a bigamist, according to the laws of the 
Eoman Church. Jerome was a weak and licentious individual, 
and made himself heartily hated by his two millions of Ger- 
man subjects during his six years’ rule in Cassel. 

Frederick William HI. was at last stung by his miisfor- 
tunes into the adoption of another and, manlier policy. He 
called Stein to the head of his Ministry, and allowed the lat- 
ter to introduce reforms for the purpose of assisting, strengthen- 
ing and developing the character of the people. But 150,000 
French troops still fed like locusts upon the substance of Prus- 
sia, and there was an immense amount of poverty and suffer- 
ing. The French commanders plundered so outrageously and 
acted with such shameless brutality, that even the slow Ger- 
man nature became heated with a hate so intense that it is 
not yet wholly extinguished. But this was not the end of the 
degradation. Napoleon , at the climax of his power , having 
(without exaggeration) the whole Continent of Europe under 
his feet, demanded that Prussia should join the Ehine-Bund, 
reduce her standing army to 42,000 men, and, in case of neces- 
sity, furnish France with troops against Austria. The tem- 
porary courage of the king dissolved: he signed a treaty on 


What further losses did Prussia endure? How was Bussia treated? What 
new kingdom was formed? Who became king? What was he compelled by 
Napoleon to do? What was his character? How did Frederick William III. 
npow act? What French force was kept in Prussia? How did the Commandera 
teat the people? What new demands did Napoleon make? 
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the 8tli of September, 1808, mtbout tbe knowledge of Stei% 
granting nearly every thing Napoleon claimed, — ^thus compell- 
ing the patriotic statesman to resign , and making what was 
left of Prussia tributary to the designs of France. 

At the same time Napoleon held a so-called Congress at 
Erfurt, at which all the German rulers (except Austria) were 



THE HIHXSTEa "yOH STEIN. 


present, but the decisions were made by himself, with tbe con- 
nivance of Alexander I. of Russia. The latter received Fin- 
land and the Danubian Principalities. Napoleon simply car- 
ried out his own personal policy. He made his brother Joseph 
king of Spain, gave Naples to his brother-in-law , Murat , and 
soon afterwards annexed the States of the Church , in Italy, 


How did the Jdng meet them? What Congress was held, and of what na- 
ture? What did Alexander I. receive? 
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to France, abolishing the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
Every one of the smaller German States had already joined 
theKhine-Bund, and the Diet by which they were governed 
abjectly obeyed his will. Princes, nobles, officials, and authors 
vied with each other in doing homage to him. Even the battles 
of Jena and Friedland were celebrated by popular festivals ip. 
the capitals of the other States : the people of Southern Ger- 
many, “especially, rejoiced over the shame and suffering of their 
brethren in the North. Ninety German authors dedicated 
books to Napoleon, and the newspapers became contemptible 
in their servile praises of his rule. 

Austria, always energetic at the wrong time and weak 
when energy was necessary, prepared for war, relying on the 
help of Prussia and possibly of Russia. Napoleon had been 
called to Spain, where a part of the people, supported by 
Wellington, with an English force , in Portugal , was making 
a gallant resistance to the French rule. A few patriotic and 
courageous men, all over Germany, began to consult together 
concerning the best means for the liberation of the country. 
The Prussian Ex-minister, Baron Stein, the philosopher Fichte, 
the statesman and poet Arndt, the Generals Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst, the historian Niebuhr, and also the Austrian 
minister, Gount Stadion, used every effort to increase and ex- 
tend this movement; hut there was no German prince, except 
the young Duke of Brunswick, ready or willing to act. 

The Tyrolese, who are still the most Austrian of Austrians, 
and the most Catholic of Catholics, organized a revolt against 
the French-Bavarian rule, early in 1809. This was the first 
purely popular movement in Germany, which had occurred 
since the revolt of the Austrian peasants against Ferdinand II. 
nearly two hundred years before. The Tyrolese leaders were 
Andreas Hofer, a hunter named Speckhacher and a monk 
named Haspinger; their troops were peasants and mountaineers. 


What were Napoleon’s decrees? What was his influence in Germany? 
What events were celebrated? What of the authors and newspapers? What 
was Austria doing? Why was Napoleon called to Spain? What movement 
began in Germany? By whom encouraged? How did the princes regard it? 
'What happened in Tyrol, and when? What was it? Who were the leaders 
and troops? 
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The plot was so well organized that the Alps were speedily 
cleared of the enemy, and on the 13th of April, Hofer captured 
Innsbruck, which he held for Austria. When the French and 
Bavarian troops entered the mountain-passes, they were picked 
off by skilful riflemen or crushed by rocks and trees rolled 
down upon them. The daring of the Tyrolese produced a 
stn’nng effect throughout Austria: for the first time, the people 
came forward as volunteers, to be enrolled in the army, and 
the Archduke Karl, in a short time, had a force of 300,000 
men at his disposal. 

Napoleon returned from Spain at the first news of the im- 
pending war. As the Ehiue-Bund did not dream of disobe- 
dienee, as Prussia was crippled, and the sentimental friendship 

an army of 

180,000 men and entered Bavaria by the 9th of April. The 
Archduke was not prepared: his large force had been divided 
and stationed according to a plan which might have been very 
successful, if Napoleon had been willing to respect it. He lost 
three battles in succession, the last, at Eckmiihl on the 22d 
of Aprf, obliging him to give up Eatisbon and retreat into 
Bohemia. The second Austrian army, which had been vic- 
tonous over the Viceroy Eugene, in Italy, was instantly re- 
ined, but it was too late: there were only 30,000 men on 
me southern bank of the Danube, between the French and 
Vienna. 

movement in Tyrol was imitated in Prussia by Major 
ScMl, one of the defenders of Colberg in 1807. His heroism 
had pven him great popularity, and he was untiring in his 
efforts to incite the people to revolt. The secret association 
oi patnoiic men, already referred to, which was caUed the 
Tuffendlmid, or ‘League of Virtue,” encouraged him so far as 
It w^ able; and when he entered Berlin at the head of four 
squadrons of hussars, immediately after the news of Hofer’s 
success, he was received with such enthusiasm that he imao'ined ' 


“d Bavaria™ over- 
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the moment had come for arousing Prussia. Marching out of 
the city, as if for the usual cavalry exercise, he addressed his 
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took Halle, besieged Bernburg, was victorious in a number of 
small battles against tbe increasing forces of the French, bixt 
at the end of a month was compelled to retreat to Stralsund. 
The city was stormed, and he fell in resisting the assault ; the 
French captured and shot twelve of his officers. The fame of 
his exploits helped to fire the German heart; the courage of 
tlie people returned, and they began to grow restless and in- 
dignant under their shame. 

By the 13th of May, Napoleon had entered Vienna and 
taken up his quarters in the palace of Schonbrunn. The 
Archduke Karl was at the same time rapidly approaching 
with an army of 75,000 men, and Napoleon, who had 90,000, 
hastened to thi’ow a bridge across the Danube, below the city, 
in order to meet him before he could be reinforced. On the 
21st, however, the Archduke began the attack before the 
whole French army had crossed, and the desperate battle of 
Aspern followed. After two days of bloody fighting, the 
French fell back upon the island of Lobau, and their bridge 
was destroyed. This was Napoleon’s first defeat in Germany, 
but it was dearly purchased: the loss on each side was about 
24,000. Napoleon issued flaming bulletins of victory which 
deceived the German people for a time, meanwhile ordering new 
troops to be forwarded with all possible haste. He deceived 
the Archduke by a heavy cannonade, rapidly constructed six 
bridges further down the river, crossed with his whole army, 
and on the 6th of July fought the battle of Wagram, which 
ended with the defeat and retreat of the Austrians. 

An armistice followed, and the war was concluded on the 
14th of October by the Peace of Vienna. Francis II. was com- 
pelled to give up Salzburg and some adjoining territory to 
Bavaria; Galicia to Russia and tlie Grand-Duchy of Warsaw; 
and Carniola, Croatia and Dalmatia with Trieste to the king- 
dom of Italy, — a total loss of 3,500,000 of population. Ho 
further agreed to pay a contribution of 85 millions of francs 


What success had lie, and for how long? What was his fate? How wr*'© 
the Germans affected? When did Napoleon reach Vienna? Whore was the 
Archduke, and how did Napoleon meet Mm? Describe the battle of Aspern. 
What were the losses? What deception did Napoleon practise? What battle 
followed? When did tlie war end? What territory did Austria lose? 
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to France, and was persuaded, shortly afterwards, to give the 
hand of Ills daughter, Maria Louisa, to IS'apoleon, who had 
meanwhile divorced himself from the Empress Josephine. The 
Tyrolese, who had been encouraged by promises of help from 
Vienna, refused to believe that they were betrayed and given 
up. Hofer continued his struggle with success after the con- 
clusion of peace, until near the close of the year, when the 
French and Bavarians returned in force, and the movement 
was crushed. He hid for two months among the mountains, 
then was betrayed by a monk, captured, and carried in chains 
to Mantua. Here he was tried by a French court-martial and 
shot on the 20th of February, 1810. Francis H. might have 
saved his life, hut he made no attempt to do it. Thus, in 
North and South, Schill and Hofer perished, unsustained by 
their kings; yet their deeds remained, as an inspiration to the 
whole German people. 

During the summer of 1809, the Duke of Brunswick, whose' 
land Napoleon had added to Jerome’s kingdom of Westphalia, 
made a daring attempt to drive the French from Northern 
Germany. He had joined a small Austrian army, sent to 
operate in Saxony, and when it was recalled after the battle of 
Eckmiihl, he made a desperate effort to reconquer Brunswick 
with a force of only 2,000 volunteers. The latter dressed in 
black, and wore a skull and cross-bones on their caps. The 
Duke took Halberstadt, reached Brunswick, then cut his way 
through the German-French forces closing in upon him , and 
came to the shore of the North Sea, where, it was expected, 
an English army would land. He and his troops escaped in 
small vessels: the English, 40,000 strong, landed on the island 
of Walcheren (on the coast of Belgium), where they lay idle 
until driven home by sickness 

For three years after the peace of Vienna, Napoleon was 
all-powerful in Germany. He was married to Maria Louisa 
on the 2d of April, 1810; his son, the King of Rome, was 


What loss ia money? What else followed? How were the Tyrolese treated ? 
When was the movement crushed? Eelate Hofer’s fate. Who refused to save 
him? Who else made an attempt, when, and where? What force had ho? 
How were they dressed? What did he accomplish? What was done by the 
English? 
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born the following Marcb, and Austria, wliere MetternicK was 
now Minister instead of Count Stadion, followed the policy of 
France. Ail Germany accepted the “Continental Blockade,” 
which cut off its commerce with England: the standing armies 
of Austria and Prussia were reduced to one -fourth of their 
ordinary strength; the king of Prussia, who had lived for two 
years in Konigsberg, was ordered to return to Berlin, and the 
French min i sters at all the smaller Courts became the prac- 
tical rulers of the States. In 1810, the kingdom of Holland 
was taken from Louis Bonaparte and annexed to the French 
Empire ; then Northern Germany, with Bremen, Hamburg and 
Liibeck, was annexed in like manner, and the same fate was 
evidently intended for the States of the Ehine-Bund, if the 
despotic selfishness of Napoleon had not put an end to his 
marvellous success. The king of Prussia was next compelled 
to suppress the “League of Yirtue”: Germany was filled with 
French spies (many of them native Germans), and every ex- 
pression of patriotic sentiment was reported as treason to 
France. 

In the territory of the Bhine-Bund, there was, however, 
very little real patriotism among the people; in Austria the 
latter were still kept down by the Jesuitic rule of the Haps- 
burgs : only in the smaller Saxon Duchies, and in Prussia, the 
idea of resistance was fostered, though in spite of Frederick 
William HI. Indeed, the temporary removal of the king was 
for awhile secretly advocated. Hardenberg and Scharnhorst 
did their utmost to prepare the people for the struggle which 
they knew would come : the former introduced new laws, based 
on the principle of the equality of all citizens before the law, 
their equal right to development, protection and official ser- 
vice. Scharnhorst, the son of a peasant, trained the people 
for military duty, in defiance of France; he kept the number 
of soldiers at 42,000, in accordance with the treaty, but as 
fast as they were weH-drilied, he sent them home and put 


Wlbat was Kapoleon’s position, for three years longer? How was his po- 
licy enforced thronghont Germany? "What annexations were made in 1810? 
With what was the HHne-Bund threatened? What was the king of Prussia 
forced, to do? What was the situation of the people? Where was the idea 
of resistance fostered? What was secretly advocated? What new laws did 
Hardenberg introduce? 
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fresli recruits in their place. In this manner he gradually 
prepared 150,000 men for the army. 

Alexander L of Eussia had by this time lost his sen- 
timental friendship for Hapoleon. The seizure by the latter of 
the territory of the Duke of Oldenburg, who was his near re- 
lation, greatly offended him: he grew tired of submitting to 
the Continental Blockade, and in 1811 adopted commercial 
laws which amounted to its abandonment. Then Napoleon 
showed his own oyerwhelming arrogance; and his course once 
more illustrated the abject condition of Germany Every 
ruler saw that a great war was coming, and had nearly a 
year’s time for decision; hut all submitted! Early in 1812 
the colossal plan was put into action: Prussia agreed to furnish 
20,000 soldiers, Austria 30,000, and the Ehine-Bund, which 
comprised the rest of Germany, was called upon for 150,000. 
France furnished more than 300,000, and this enormous 
military force was set in motion against Eussia, which was at 
the time unable to raise half that number of troops. In May 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa held a grand Court in Dresden, 
which a crowd of reigning princes attended, and where even 
Francis I. and Frederick William UL were treated rather as 
vassals than as equals. This was the climax of Napoleon’s 
success, Eegardless of distance, climate, lack of supplies and 
ail the other impediments to his will, he pushed forward with 
an army greater than Europe had seen since the days of Attila, 
but from which only one man, horse and cannon out of every 
ten returned. 

After holding a grand review on the battle-field of Fried - 
land, he crossed the Niemen and entered Eussia on the 24th 
of June, met the Eussians in battle at Smolensk on the 16th 
and 17th of August, and after great losses continued his 
march towards Moscow through a country which had been 
purposely laid waste, and where great numbers of his soldiers 


How did bcharnhorst Icecp up the military strenEfth? How had Alexan. 
der I. changed? What offended him? "What course did he adopt, and when? 
How did the German rulers act ? When and how was the war organized ? 
What did Erance furnish? What was Enssia’s strength? What Court was 
h^d by Napoleon? What was Ms undertaking, and what came of it? When 
did he enter Eussia? Where was the first battle? 
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perislied from hunger and fatigue. On the 7th of September, 
the Russian army of 120,000 men met him on the field of 
Borodino, where occurred the most desperate battle of all his 
wars. At the close of the fight 80,000 dead and wounded 
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(about an equal number on each side) lay upon the plain. The 
Russians retreated, repulsed but not conquered, and on the 
14th of September Napoleon entered Moscow. The city was 
deserted by its inhabitants: all goods and treasures which 
could he speedily removed had been taken away, and the next 


Wliat of tlie further march? Besoribe the battle of Borodino. When vraa 
Moscow reached? 
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evening flames broke out in a number of places. The con- 
flagration spread so that within a week four-fifths of the city 
were destroyed: ^Napoleon was forced to leave the Kremlin 
and escape through burning streets ; and thus the French army 
was left without winter-quarters and provisions. 

After ofiering terms of peace in vain, and losing a month 
of precious time in waiting, nothing was left for Napoleon 
but to commence his disastrous retreat. Cut off from the 
warmer southern route by the Russians on the 24th of October, 
his army, diminishing day by day, endured all the horrors of 
the Northern winter, and lost so many in the fearful passage 
of the Beresina and from the constant attacks of the Cossacks, 
that not more than 30,000 men, famished, frozen and mostly 
without arms, crossed the Prussian frontier about the middle 
of December. After reaching Wilna, Napoleon had hurried on 
alone, in advance: his passage through Germany was like a 
flight, and he was safe in Paris before the terrible failure of 
his campaign was generally known throughout Europe. 

When Frederick William IIL agreed to furnish 20,000 
troops to France, his best generals — Blucher, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau — and 300 officers resigned. The command of the 
Prussian contingent was given to General York, who was sent 
to Riga during the march to Moscow, and escaped the horrors 
of the retreat. When the fate of the campaign was decided, 
he left the French with his remaining 17,000 Prussian soldiers, 
concluded a treaty of neutrality with the Russian general 
Diebitsch, called an assembly of the people together in Konigs- 
herg, and boldly ordered that all men capable of hearing 
arms should be mustered into the army. Frederick William, 
in Berlin, disavowed this act, but the Prussian people were 
ready for it. The excitement became so great, that the men 
who had influence with the king succeeded in having his Court 
removed to Breslau, where an alliance was entered into with 
Alexander!., and on the 17th of March, 1813, an address 


What happened? What was Kapoleon forced to do? How long did ho 
wait? What was left to him? Describe the retreat. What did he do, after 
reaching Wilna? What had the best Prussian officers done? Where was 
the Prussian contingent sent? What did General York do, after the retreat? 
How did the king support him? What removal was forced upon the king? 
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was issued in tlie king’s name, calling upon tke peo^Dle to 
choose between victory and ruin. The measures which York 
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real liberty the people bad enjoyed. But they bad been 
educated in patriotic sentiments by another power than tbe 
Gorernment. Bor years, tbe works of the great German 
authors bad become familiar to them: Klopstock taugbt them 
to be proud of tbeir race and name; Schiller taught them 
resistance to oppression, Arndt and Korner gave them songs 
which stirred them more than the sound of drum and trumpet, 
and thousands of high-hearted young men mingled with them 
and inspired them with new courage and new hopes. Within 
five months Prussia had 270,000 soldiers under arms, part 
of whom were organized to repel the coming armies of 
Kapoleon, while the remainder undertook the siege of the 
many Prussian fortresses which were still garrisoned by the 
French. All classes of the people topk part in this uprising: 
the professors followed the students, the educated men stood 
side by side with the peasants, mothers gave their only sons, 
and the women sent all their gold and jewels to the treasury 
and wore ornaments of iron. The young poet, Theodor Komer, 
not only aroused the people with his fiery songs, but fought 
in the “free corps” of Liitzow, and finally gave his life for his 
country: the Turner^ or gymnasts, inspired by their teacher 
Jahn, went as a body into the ranks, and even many women 
disguised themselves and enlisted as soldiers. 

With the exception of Mecklenburg and Dessau, the States 
of the Ehine-Bund still held to France: Saxony and Bavaria 
especially distinguished themselves by their abject fidelity to 
Napoleon. Austria remained neutral, and whatever influence 
she exercised was against Prussia. But Sweden, under the 
Crown-Prince Bernadotte (Napoleon’s former Marshal) joined 
the movement, with the condition of obtaining Norway in 
case of success. The operations were delayed by the slowness 
of the Eussians, and the disagreement, or perhaps jealousy, of 
the various generals; and Napoleon made good use of the 
time to prepare himself for the coming struggle. Although 
France was already exhausted, he enforced a merciless con- 


Wfeo iad educated and encouraged the people? What army "was raised ? 
Hownrs^ it disposed? How did the people rise? What young poet assisted? 
Who dLs^e went into the ranks? What was the course of the other States? 
Of Amtda? Of Sweden? How were the operations delayed? 
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scription, taking young boys and old men, until, with tbe 
German soldiers still at bis disposal, be had a force of nearly 
500,000 men. 

Tbe campaign opened well for Prussia. Hamburg and 
Liibeck were debrered from tbe French, and on tbe 5tb of 
April tbe Viceroy Eugene was defeated at Mockeim (near 



THE COHSCEimON OE 1813. 


Leipzig) with heavy losses. The first great battle was fought 
at Liitzen, on tbe 2d of May, on tbe same field where 
Gustavus Adolphus fell in 1632. The Russians and Prussians, 
with 95,000 men, held Napoleon, with 120,000, at bay for a 
whole day, and then fell back in good order, after a defeat 
which encouraged instead of dispiriting the people. The 
greatest loss was tbe death of Scharnborst. Shortly after- 
wards Napoleon occupied Dresden, and it became evident that 
Saxony would be the principal theatre of war. A second 


How did Xapoleon raise an army? How did the campaign open? Wlieii 
&nd where w’as Eugene defeated? What was the first great battle? What 
was its result, and effect? Where lid Napoleon establish himself? 
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battle of two days took place on tbe 20th and 21st of May, 
in which, although the French outnumbered the Grermans and 
Russians two to one, they barely achieved a victory. The 
courage and patriotism of the people were now beginning to 
tell, especially as Napoleon’s troops were mostly young, physi- 
cally weak, and inexperienced. In order to give them rest he 
offered an armistice on the 4th of June, an act which he after- 
wards declared to have been the greatest mistake of his life. 
It was prolonged until the 1 0th of August, and gave the Ger- 
mans time both to rest and recruit, and to strengthen them- 
selves by an alliance with Austria. 

Francis 11. judged that the time had come to recover what 
he had lost, especially as England formally joined Prussia and 
Russia on the 14th of June. A fortnight afterwards an agree- 
ment was entered into between the two latter powers and 
Austria, that peace should he offered to Napoleon provided he 
would give up Northern Germany, the Dalmatian provinces 
and the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw. He rejected the offer, and 
so insulted Mettemich during an interview in Dresden, that 
the latter became his bitter enemy thenceforth. The end of 
all the negotiations was that Austria declared war on the 
12th of August, and both sides prepared at once for a final 
and desperate struggle. The Abies now had 800,000 men, 
divided into three armies, one under Schwarzenberg confront- 
ing the French centre in Saxony, one under Bliicher in Silesia, 
and a third in the North under Bernadette. The last of these 
generals seemed reluctant to act against his former leader, 
and his participation was of little real service. Napoleon had 
650,000 men, less scattered than the Germans, and all under 
the government of his single will. He was still, therefore, a 
formidable foe. 

Just sixteen days after the armistice came to an end, the 
old Blucher won a victory as splendid as many of Napoleon’s. 
He met Marshal Macdonald on the banks of a stream called 


What second battle took place? Howwerc the people encouraged? Wliat 
followed? How long did the armistice last? What considerations influenced 
Kramcis IL? What s^reement was made? How did Napoleon answer, and 
acst? What was the end of it all? What forces were arrayed against Napo- 
leon? How did Bernadotte act? What force had Napoleon? 
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the Katzbach, in Silesia, and defeated Mm with the loss of 
12,000 killed and wounded, 18,000 prisoners and 103 cannon. 
From the circumstance of his having cried out to his men: 
“Forwards! forwards P in the crisis of the battle, Bliicher was 
thenceforth called “Marshal Forwards” by the soldiers. Five 
days before this the Prussian general Biilow was victorious 
over Oudinot at Grossbeeren, within ten miles of Berlin; and 



BATTLE OF THB KATZBACH. 


four days afterwards the French general Vandamme, with 
40,000 men, was cut to pieces by the Austrians and Prussians, 
at Kulm on the southern frontier of Saxony. Thus, within a 
month, FTapoleon lost one-fourth of his whole force, while the 
fresh hope and enthusiasm of the German people immediately 
supplied the losses on their side. It is true that Schwarzenberg 
had been severely rejiulsed in an attack on Dresden, on the 
27th of Angust, but this had been so speedily followed by 
Vandamme’s defeat, that it produced no discouragement. 


Describe the battle of the Katzbacb. What name was given io Blflchor, 
and why? What victory had occurred hofore this? Wliat afterwards? F.ow 
were the positions changed? 
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The month of September opened with another Prussian 
victory. On the Gth, Billow defeated Ney at Dennewitz, taking 
15,000 prisoners and 80 cannon. This change of fortune 
seems to have bewildered Napoleon: instead of bis former 
promptness and rapidity, he ' spent a month in Dresden, alter- 
nately trying to entice Biiicher or Schwarzenherg to give 
battle. The latter two, meanwhile, were gradually drawing 
nearer to each other and to Bernadotte, and their final junc- 
tion was effected without any serious movement to prevent it 
on Napoleon’s part. Bliicher’s passage of the Elbe on the 
3d of October compelled him to leave Dresden with his army 
and take up a new position in Leipzig , where he arrived on 
the 13th. The Allies instantly closed in upon him: there was 
a fierce but indecisive cavalry fight on the I4th, the 15th 
was spent in preparations on both sides, and on the 16th the 
great battle began. 

Napoleon had about 190,000 men, the Allies 300,000: 
both were posted along lines many miles in extent, stretching 
over the open plain , from the north and east around to the 
south of Leipzig. The first day’s fight really comprised three 
distinct battles, two of which were won by the French and 
one by Blucher, During the afternoon a terrific charge of 
cavalry under Murat broke the centre of the Allies, and Fred- 
erick "William and Alexander I. narrowly escaped capture: 
Schwarzenherg, at the head of a body of Cossacks and Aus- 
trian hussars, repulsed the charge, and night came without 
any positive result. Napoleon sent offers of peace, but they 
were not answered, and the Allies thereby gained a day for 
reinforcements. On the morning of the 18th the battle was 
resnmed: all day long the earth trembled under the discharge 
of more than a thousand cannon, the flames of nine or ten 
burning villages heated the air, and fiom dawn until sunset 
the immense hosts carried on a number of separate and des- 
perate battles at different points along the line. Napoleon 
had his station on a mound near a windmill: his centre held 


When and where was Hey defeated? How was Kapoleon affected? What 
aid he do? What junction was effected? What forced Eapoleon to leave 
Dresdeaa ? What movements then took place? How were the two armies then 
arranged? What was the first day’s fight? What took place during the after- 
nodn? "What drU Hapoleon offer ? Describe the battle of the 18th. 
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its position, in spite of terrible losses, but both bis wings 
were driven back. Bernadotte did not appear on tbe field 
until 4 in tbe afternoon, bat about 4,000 Saxons and other 
Germans went over from tbe French to tbe Allies during tbe 
day, and tbe demoralizing effect of tbis desertion probably 
infiuenced Napoleon quite as much as bis material losses. He 
gave orders for an instant retreat, wbicb was commenced on 
tbe nigbt of tbe 18tb, His army was reduced to 100,000 men: 
tbe Allies bad lost, in killed and wounded, about 50,000. 

All Germany was electrified by tbis victory; from tbe 
Baltic to tbe Alps, tbe land rang with rejoicings. Tbe people 
considered, and justly so, that they bad won tbis great battle: 
tbe reigning princes, as later events proved, held a different 
opinion. But, from that day to tbis, it is called in Germany 
“tbe Battle of tbe Peoples”: it was as crushing a blow for 
France as Jena bad been to Prussia or Austerlitz to Austria. 
On tbe morning of tbe 19tb of October tbe Allies began a 
storm upon Leipzig, wbicb was still held by Marshal Mac- 
donald and Prince Poniatowsky to cover Napoleon’s retreat. 
By noon tbe city was entered at several gates; tbe French, in 
their baste, blew up tbe bridge over tbe Elster river before a 
great part of their own troops had crossed, and Poniatowsky, 
mtb hundreds of others, was drowned in attempting to escape. 
Among tbe prisoners was tbe king of Saxony, who bad stood 
by Napoleon until tbe last moment. In tbe afternoon 
Alexander L and Frederick William entered Leipzig, and were 
received as deliverers by tbe people. 

Tbe two monarcbs, nevertheless, owed their success entirely 
to tbe devotion of tbe German people, and not at all to their 
own energy and military talent. In spite of tbe great forces 
still at their disposal, they interfered with tbe plans of Blueber 
and other generals who insisted on a rapid and vigorous pur- 
suit, and were at any time ready to accept peace on terms 
wbicb would have ruined Germany, if Napoleon bad not been 


Wliat "was the situation of the French army? Who had gone over to the 
Allies? What order was given? What army had Napoleon? What were the 
losses? How did the people greet this victory? What is it called? What 
took place nest morning? How was Leipzig held? Describe the retreat of 
the French. Who was taken prisoner? What hnppened in the afternoon 
To whom was the success due? 
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losing thousands by desertion and disease, but without any 
serious interference until be reached Hanan, near Frankfort. 
At almost the last moment (October 14 ), Maximilian L of 


Wliat was th? coarse of tlic allied monarclis? What was the chaxacter of 
STapoleoia’s retreat? 
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Bayaria had deserted France and joined the Allies : one of his 
generals, Wrede, with about 55,000 Bavarians and Austrians, 
marched northward, and at Hanau intercepted the French. 
Napoleon, not caring to engage in a battle, contented himselt 
with cutting his way through \Yrede’s army, on the 25th of 
October. He crossed the Rhine and reached France with less 
than 70,000 men, without encountering further resistance. 

Jerome Bonaparte ied from his kingdom of Westphalia 
immediately after the battle of Leipzig: W’iirtemb erg joined 
the Allies, the Rhine-Bund dissolved, and the artificial struc- 
ture which Napoleon had created fell to pieces. Even then, 
Prussia, Russia and Austria wished to discontinue the war: 
the popular enthusiasm in Germany was taking a national 
character, the people were beginning to feel their own power, 
and this was very disagreeable to Alexander I. and Metternich. 
The Rhine was offered as a boundary to Napoleon : yet, although 
Wellington was by this time victorious in Spain and was about 
to cross the Pyrenees, the French Emperor refused and the 
Allies were reluctantly obliged to resume hostilities. They 
had already wasted much valuable time: they now adopted a 
plan which was sure to fail, if the energies of France had not 
been so utterly exhausted. 

Three armies were formed: one, under Bulow, was sent 
into Holland to overthrow the Fi-ench rule there; another, 
under Schwarzenberg, marched through Switzerland into Bur- 
gundy, about the end of December, hoping to meet with Wel- 
lington somewhere in Central France; and the third under 
Bliicher, which had been delayed longest by the doubt and 
hesitation of the sovereigns, crossed the Rhine at three points, 
from Coblentz to Mannheim, on the night of New-Year, 1814. 
The subjection of Germany to France was over: only the 
garrisons of a number of fortresses remained, but these were 
already besieged, and they surrendered one by one, in the 
course of the next few months. 


Who joined the Allies? Wliat did General Wrede undertake? How did 
jSTapoleon meet him, and when? How did he reach, France? What events 
followed, in Germany? What did the Allies wish, and why? What was 
offered to Napoleon? How received? What plan did the Allies adopt? How 
did they order the three armies to inarch? What was the situation of Ger- 
many on January 1st, 1814? 
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ClUrTER XXXYn. 

FROM THE LIBEEATIOS OF GEBMANT TO THE TEAS 1848. 

(1814—1848.) 

Napoleon’s Eetxoat.— Halting Course of the Allies. — The Treaty of Paris. — The 
Congress of Vienna. — Napoleon’s Return to Prance. — ^New Alliance. — Napo- 
leon v Wellington and Bliichcr. — Battles of Bigny and Quatrebras.— Battle 
of Waterloo.— New Treaty with. Prance.— European Changes. — Reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. — ^Metternich Arranges a Confederation. — ^Its Character.— 
The Holy Alliance. — Reaction among the Princes.— Movement of the Stu- 
dents.— Conference at Carlsbad. — Returning Despotism.— Condition of Ger- 
many. — Changes in 1830. — The Zollverein.— Death of Prancis II. and Pred- 
erick William III. — Frederick William IV. as Ring. — The German-Catholic 
Movement in 1844. — General Dissatisfaction. 

Napoleon’s genius was never more brilliantly manifested 
than during the slow advance of the Allies from the Rhine to 
Paris, in the first three months of the year 1814. He had not 
expected an invasion before the spring, and was taken by sur- 
prise; but with all the courage and intrepidity of his younger 
years, he collected an army of 100,000 men, and marched 
against Biiicher, who had already reached Brienne. In a battle 
on the 29th of January he was victorious, but a second on the 
1st of February compelled him to retreat. Instead of follow- 
ing up this advantage, the three monarchs began to consult: 
they rejected Bliicher’s demand for a union of the armies and 
an immediate march on Paris, and ordered him to follow the 
river Marne in four divisions, while Schwarzenherg advanced 
by a more southerly route. This was just what Napoleon 
wanted. He hurled himself upon the divided Prussian forces, 
and in five successive battles, from the 10th to the 14th of 
February, defeated and drove them back. Then, rapidly turn- 
ing southward, he defeated a part of Schwarzenherg’s army at 
Montereau on the 1 8th, and compelled the latter to retreat. 

The Allies now offered peace, granting to France the 

When and bow did Napoleon exhibit his genius? How did he meet the 
invasion? What battles followed? What did the three monarchs order? How 
did Napoleon take advantage of this? Wbat did he then do? 







What did the Allies offer? 
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Stein, Bliiclier and tlie bravery of tbe German soldiers. Napo- 
leon was so elated by bis victories that be rejected tbe ofPer; 
and then, at lasf^ tbe union of tbe allied armies and tbeir 
march on Paris was permitted. Battle after battle followed: 
Napoleon disputed every inch of ground with tbe most mar- 
vellous energy, but even bis victories were disasters, for be 
had no means of replacing the troops be lost. Tbe last figbt 
took place at tbe gates of Paris , on the 30th of March , and 
the next day, at noon, tbe three sovereigns made their trium- 
phal entrance into the city. 

Not until then did the latter determine to dethrone Napo- 
leon and restore the Bourbon dynasty. They compelled the 
act of abdication, which Napoleon signed at Fontainebleau on 
the 11th of April, installed the Count d’ Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) as bead of a temporary government, and gave to 
France the boundaries of 1792. Napoleon was limited to the 
little island of Elba, Maria Louisa received tbe Duchy of 
Parma, and the other Bonapartes were allowed tO retain the 
title of Prince, with an income of 2,500,000 francs. One million 
francs was given to tbe Ex-Empress Josephine, who died tbe 
same year. No indemnity was exacted from France; not even 
the works of art, stolen from the gallei’ies of Italy and Ger- 
many for the adornment of Paris, were reclaimed 1 After endur- 
ing ten years of humiliation and outrage, the Allies were as 
tenderly considerate as if their invasion of France had been a 
wrong, for which they must atone by all possible concessions. 

In Southern Germany, where very little national sentiment 
existed, the treaty was quietly accepted, hut it provoked great 
indignation among the people in the North. Their rejoicings 
over the downfall of Napoleon , the deliverance of Germany, 
and (as they believed) the foundation of a liberal government 
for themselves, were disturbed by this manifestation of weak- 
ness on tbe part of their leaders. Tbe European Congress, 


What do their actions show ? How did Kapoleon act? What followed ? 
How did IfapoleoDi resist? What was the end of the campaign? Upon what 
did the sovereigns determine? When and where was the abdication signed? 
Who was installed in the Government? What boundaries did France receive? 
What was given to Ifapoleon? To Maria Louisa? To the other Bonapartes? 
How was France treated? How was the treaty accepted in Germany? How 
were the people disappointed ? 
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wliick was opened on tlie 1st of November, 1814, at Tienna, 
was not calculated to restore their confidence. Francis IL and 
Alexander L were the leading figures: other nations w^ere re- 
presented by their best statesmen; the former priestly rulers, 
all the petty princes, and hundreds of the “Imperial” nobility 
whose privileges had been taken away from them, attended in 
the hope of recovering something from the general chaos. A 
series of splendid entertainments was given to the members 
of the Congress, and it soon became evident to the world that 
Europe, and especially Germany, was to be reconstructed ac- 
cording to the will of the individual rulers, without reference 
to principle or people. 

France was represented in the Congress by Talleyrand, 
who was greatly the superior of the other members in the arts 
of diplomacy. Before the winter was over, he persuaded 
Austria and England to join France in an alliance against 
Eussia and Prussia, and another European war would probably 
have broken out, but for the startling news of Napoleon’s 
landing in France on the 1st of March, 1815. Then, all were 
compelled to suspend their jealousies and unite against their 
common foe. On the 25th of March a new alliance was con- 
cluded between Austria, Eussia, Prussia and England: the 
first three agreed to furnish 150,000 men each, while the last 
contributed a lesser number of soldiers and & 5,000,000 in 
money. All the smaller German States joined m the move- 
ment, and the people were still so full of courage and patriotic 
hope that a much larger force than was needed was soon under 
arms. 

Napoleon reached Paris on the 20th of March, and instantly 
commenced the organization of a new army, while offering 
peace to all the powers of Europe, on the basis of the treaty 
of Paris. This time, he received no answer: the terror of his 
name had passed away, and the allied sovereigns acted with 
promptness and courage. Though he held France, Napoleon’s 


What Congress was lield? Who attended? What soon hecame evident? 
By whom was Erance represented? What alliance did he bring abont? What 
prevented another war? Who combined against Napoleon? What did they 
agree to famish? How was the movement supported, in Germany? What 
did Napoleon do? How was his offer received. 
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position was not strong, even there. The land had suffered 
terribly, and the people desired peace, which they had never 
enjoyed under his rule. He raised nearly half a million of 
soldiers, but was obliged to use the greater portion in pre- 
venting outbreaks among the population; then, selecting the 
best, he marched towards Belgium with an army of 120,000, 
in order to meet "Wellington and Bliicher by turns, before they 
could unite. The former had 100,000 men, most of them 
Dutch and Germans, under his command: the latter, with 
115,000, was rapidly approaching from the East. By this 
time — the beginning of June — neither the Austrians nor 
Bussians had entered France. 

On the 1 6th of June two battles occurred. FTapoleon fought 
Bliicher at Ligny, while Marshal Key, with 40,000 men, at- 
tacked Wellington at Quatrebras. Thus neither of the allies 
was able to help the other. Bliicher defended himself des- 
perately, but his horse was shot under him and the French 
cavalry almost rode over him as he lay upon the ground. He 
was rescued with difficulty, and then compelled to fall back. 
The battle between Ney and Wellington was hotly contested; 
the gallant Duke of- Brunswick was slain in a cavalry charge, 
and the losses on both sides were very great, but neither could 
claim a decided advantage. Wellington retired to Waterloo 
the next day, to be nearer Bliicher, and then Napoleon, unit- 
ing with Ney, marched against him with 75,000 men, while 
Grouchy was sent with 36,000 to engage Bliicher. Wellington 
had 68,000 men, so the disproportion in numbez's was not 
very great, but Napoleon was much stronger in cavalry and 
artillery. 

The great battle of Waterloo began on the morning of 
the 18th of June. Wellington was attacked again and again, 
and the utmost courage and endurance of his soldiers barely 
enabled them to hold their ground: the charges of the French 
were met by an equally determined resistance, hut the fate of 


What was Ms position, in France? Where did he march? What force 
ha4 Wellington? What had Bliicher? Where was he? |What two battles 
necnired, and when? What happened at Ligny ? What at Quatrebras? Where 
did Wellmgton retire, and why? What was Napoleon’s next morement? 
What was Wellington’s force? What battle began, and when? 
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marshy country to -Weffington’s rehef. At 4 o’clock in tlie 
afternoon Napoleon made a tremendons effort to break the 
English centre: the endurance of his enemy began to fail, and 


Wliat 'waa "Wellrngton’s situation? What was Bluclier’s movement? 
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there were signs of wayering along the English lines when 
the cry was heard: ‘‘the Prussians are coming I” Biilow’s corps 
soon appeared on the French flank, Bliicher’s army -closed in 
shortly afterwards, and by 8 o’clock the French were flying 
from the field. There were no allied monarchs on hand to 
arrest the pursuit: Bliicher and Wellington followed so rapidly 
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that they stood before Paris within ten days, and Fapoleon 
was left without any alternative hut instant surrender. The 
losses at Waterloo, on both sides, were 50,000 killed and 
wounded. 

This was the end of Xapoleon’s interference in the history 
of Europe. All his offers were rejected, he was deserted by 
the French, and a fortnight afterwards, failing in his plan of 

WMt Imppened in the afternoon? What ■was the end? When was Paris 
f€»aohed? WUiat were the losses? 
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escaping to America, lie snrrendered to the captain of an 
English frigate off the port of Rochefort. From that moment 
until his death at St. Helena on the 5th of May, 1821, he was 
a prisoner and an exile. A new treaty was made between the 
allied monarchs and the Bourbon dynasty of France : this time 
the treasures of art and learning were restored to Italy and 
Germany, an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs was exacted, 
SaYoy was given back to Sardinia, and a little strip of territory, 
including the fortresses of Saarbruck, Saarlouis and Landau, 
added to Germany. The attempt of Austria and Prussia to 
acquire Lorraine and Alsatia was defeated by the cunning 
of Talleyrand and the opposition of Alexander I. of Russia, 

The jealousies and dissensions in the Congress of Yienna 
were hastily arranged during the excitement occasioned by 
Hapoleon’s return from Elba, and the members patched to- 
gether, within three months, a new political map of Europe. 
There was no talk of restoring the lost kingdom of Poland ; 
Prussia’s claim to Saxony (which the king, Frederick Augustus, 
bad fairly forfeited) was defeated by Austria and England; 
and then, after each of the principal powers had secured what- 
ever was possible, they combined to regulate the affairs of 
the helpless smaller States. HoRand and Belgium were added 
together, called the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and given to 
the house of Orange: Switzerland, which had joined the Allies 
against France, was allowed to remain a republic and received 
some slight increase of territory; and Lorraine and Alsatia 
were lost to Germany. 

Austria received Lombardy and Yenetia, Illyria, Dalmatia, 
the Tyrol, Salzburg, Galicia and whatever other territory she 
formerly possessed. Prussia gave up Warsaw to Russia, but 
kept Posen, recovered Westphalia and the territory on the 
Lower Rhine, and was enlarged by the annexation of Swedish 
Pomerania, part of Saxony, and the former archbishoprics of 
Mayence, Treves and Cologne. East -Friesland was taken 


WTiat •was Kapoleon’s further history ? What was Erance compelled to do? 
What was givea to Sardinia and Germany? What attempt was defeated? By 
whom? What was done by the Congress of Vienna? How was Poland 
treated? What became of Prussia’s claim to Saxony? WTiat was done with 
HoHand and Belgium ? Switzerland ? What did Austria receive ? How was 
Prussia changed? 

24 
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from Prussia and given to Hannover, wliicli was made a king- 
dom: Weimar, Oldenburg and the two Mecldenburgs were 
made Grand-Duchies, and Bavaria received a new slice of 
Franconia, including the cities of Wurzburg and Bayreuth, as 
well as all of the former Palatinate lying west of the Ehine. 
Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck were allowed to 
remain free cities: the other smaller States were favored in 
various ways, and only Saxony suffered by the loss of nearly 
half her territory. Fortunately the priestly rulers were not 
restored, and the privileges of the free nobles of the Middle 
Ages not reestablished. Hapoleon, far more justly than 
Attila, had been “the Scourge of God” to Germany. In crush- 
ing rights, he had also crushed a thousand abuses, and although 
the monarchs who ruled the Congress of Vienna were thoroughly 
reactionary in their sentiments, they could not help decreeing 
that what was dead in the political constitution of Germany 
should remain dead. 

AH the German States, however, felt that some form of 
union was necessary. The people dreamed of a Hation, of a 
renewal of the old Empire in some better and stronger form ; 
but this was mostly a vague desire on their part, without any 
practical ideas as to how it should be accomplished. The Ger- 
man ministers at Vienna were divided in their views; and 
Metternich took advantage of their impatience and excitement 
to propose a scheme of Confederation which introduced as few 
changes as possible into the existing state of affairs. It was 
so drawn up that while it presented the appearance of an or- 
ganization, it secured the supremacy of Austria, and only 
united the German States in mutual defence against a foreign 
foe and in mutual suppression of internal progress. This 
scheme, hastily prepared, was hastily adopted on the 10th of 
June, 1815 (before the battle of Waterloo), and controlled the 
destinies of Germany for nearly fifty years afterwards. 

The ne.w Confederation was composed of the Austrian 


Hannover? Wliat States became Grand-Duclijes? What did Bavaria re- 
ceive? Which "were the firee cities ? What State lost? What were not restored? 
How had Napoleon helped Germany? What was desired by the people? 
Who proposed a Bcsheme? What was ite character? When was it adopted? 
IfOW loM it last? 
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Empire, the Kingdoms o£ Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg and Hannover, the Grand-Ducliies of Baden, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, Saxe-Weimar and 
Oldenburg; tbe Electorate of Hesse-Cassel; the Duchies oi 
Brunsvrick, Hassau, Saxe-Gotha, Coburg, Meiningen and Hild- 
burghausen, Anhalt-Dessau, Bemburg and Kothen;- Denmark, 
on account of Holstein; the Netherlands, on account of Luxem- 
burg; the four Free Cities; and 11 small principahties, ^mak- 
ing a total of 39 States. The Act of Union assured to them 
equal rights, independent sovereignty, the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between them, and representation in a General 
Diet, which was to be held at Frankfort, under the presidency 
of Austria. All together were required to support a perma- 
nent army of 300,000 men for their common defence. One 
article required each State to introduce a representative form 
of government. All religions were made equal before the law, 
the right of emigration was conceded to the people, the navi- 
gation of the Ehine was released from taxes , and freedom of 
the Press was permitted. 

Of course, the carrying of these provisions into effect was 
left entirely to the rulers of .the States: the people were not 
recognized as possessing any political power. Even the “re- 
presentative government’* which was assured did not include 
the right of suffrage; the King, or Duke, might appoint a 
legmlative body which represented only a class or party, and 
not the whole population. Moreover, the Diet was prohibited 
from adopting any new measure, or making any change in the 
form of the Confederation, except by a unanimous Yote. 
Tbe whole scheme was a remarkable specimen of promise 
the ears of the German People, and of disappointment to their 
hearts and minds. 

The Congress of Vienna was followed by an event of quite 
an original character. Alexander I. of Bussia^ persuaded 
Francis II. and Frederick William HI. to unite with him in a 


Mention the principal (rerman States. How many in aJl? What did tie 
Act of Union secure to them? What army were they required to 
What other provisions were there? To whom was their ^orcement left? 
What power had the rulers, in i^ard to representation? What prohibition 
was attached? 
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“Holy Alliance,” wliich all the other monarchs of Europe were 
invited to join. It was simply a declaration, not a political 
act. The document set forth that its signers pledged them- 
selves to treat each other with brothelly love, to consider all 
nations as members of one Christian family, to rule their lands 
with justice and kindness , and to be tender fathers to their 
subjects. No forms were prescribed, and each monarch was 
left free to choose his own manner of Christian rule. A great 
noise was made about the Holy Alliance at the time, because 
it seemed to guarantee peace to Europe, and peace was most 
welcome after such terrible wars. All other reigning Kings 
and Princes, except George IV. of England, Louis XVIH. of 
France, and the Pope, added their signatures, but not one of 
them manifested any more brotherly or fatherly love after the 
act than before. 

The new German Confederation having given the separate 
States a fresh lease of life, after all their convulsions, the 
rulers set about establishing themselves firmly on their re- 
paired thrones. Only the most intelligent among them felt 
that the days of despotism, however “enhghtened,” were over; 
others avoided the liberal provisions of the Act of Union, 
abolished many political reforms which had been introduced 
by Napoleon, and oppressed the common people even more 
than his satellites had done. The Elector of Hesse- Cassel 
made his soldiers wear powdered queues, as in the last century; 
the King of Wurtemberg court-martialled and cashiered the 
general who had gone over with his troops to the German 
side at the battle of Leipzig; and in Mecklenburg the liberated 
people were declared serfs. The introduction of a legislative 
assembly was delayed, in some States even wholly disregarded. 
Baden and Bavaria adopted a Constitution in 1818, Wiirtemberg 
and Hesse-Darmstadt in 1819, but in Prussia an imperfect 
form of representative government for the provinces was not 
arranged until 1823. Austria, meanwhile, had restored some 


Wliat followed the Congresa of Vienna? Describe tbe “ Holy Alliance-” 
How were the monarchs left free? Why was the Alliance popular? Who 
signed it, and how was it observed? What did the G-enuan rulers next do? 
What did the most intelligent perceive? How did the others act? What was 
done in H^e>Ckssel? In WStrtemberg? Mecklenburg? What States adopted 
ConstitTitionSy and when ? 
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ancient privileges of the same kind, of little practical value, 
because not adapted to the conditions of the age ; the people 
were obliged to be content with them, for they received no 
more. 

No class of Germans were so bitterly disappointed in the 
results of their victory and deliverance .as the young men, es- 
pecially the thousands who had fought in the ranks in 1813 
and 1815. At all the Universities the students formed socie- 
ties which were inspired by two ideas — ^Union and Freedom : 
fiery speeches were made, songs were sung, and free expression 
was given to their distrust of the governments under which 
they lived. On the 18th of October, 1817, they held a grand 
Convention at the Wartbnrg — the castle near Eisenach, where 
Luther lay concealed, — and this event occasioned great alarm 
among the reactionary class. The students were very hostile 
to the influence of Eussia, and many persons who were sus- 
pected of being her secret agents became specially obnoxious 
to them. One of the latter was the dramatic author, Kotzebue, 
who was assassinated in March, 1819, by a young student 
named Sand. There is not the least evidence that this deed 
was the result of a wide* spread conspiracy; but almost every 
reigning prince thereupon imagined that his life was in danger. 

A Congress of hlinisters was held at Carlsbad the same 
summer, and the most despotic measures against the so-called 
“Revolution” were adopted. Freedom of the Press was abol- 
ished; a severe censorship enforced; the formation of societies 
among the students and turners was prohibited, the Dniver- 
sities were placed under the immediate supervision of govern- 
ment, and even Commissioners were appointed to hear what 
the Professors said in their lectures! Many of the best men 
in Germany, among them the old teacher, Jahn, and the poet 
Arndt, were deprived of their situations, and placed under a 
fom of espionage. Hundreds of young men, who had perpe- 
trated no single act of resistance, were thrown into prison for 
years, others forced to fiy from the country, and every mani- 


VVhat took place in Austria? What claes was most disappointed? What 
course did they take? What Convention was held? To whom were the Stu- 
dents hostile? What happened in 1819? Who were alarmed hy it? What 
Congress was thereupon held? What moaBores were adopted? How were tho 
prominent patriots treated? 
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festation of interest in political subjects became an offence. 
The effort of the German States, now, was to counteract the 
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popular rights, guaranteed by the Confederation, by establish- 
ing an arbitrary and savage police system; and there were 
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few parts of the conatry wtere tlie people retained as much 
genuine liberty as they had enjoyed a hundred years before. 

The History of Germany, during the thirty years of peace 
which followed, is marked by very few events of importance. 
It was a season of gradual reaction on the part of the rulers, 
and of increasing impatience and enmity on the part of the 
people. Instead of becoming loving families, as the Holy 
Alliance designed, the States (except some of the little princi- 
palities) were divided into two hostile classes. There was 
material growth everywhere: the wounds left by war and 
foreign occupation were gradually healed; there was order, 
security for all who abstained from politics, and a comfortable 
repose for such as were indifferent to the future. But it was 
a sad and disheartening period for the men who were able to 
see clearly how Germany, with all the elements of a freer and 
stronger life existing in her people, was falling behind the 
political development of other countries. 

The three Days’ Revolution of 1830, which placed Louis 
Philippe on the throne of France, was followed by popular 
uprisings in some parts of Germany. Prussia and Austria 
were too strong, and their people too well held in check, to 
be affected; bfut in Brunswick the despotic Duke, Karl, was 
deposed, Saxony and Hesse-Cassel were obliged to accept co- 
ruiers (out of their reigning families) and the English Duke, 
Ernest Augustus, was made Yiceroy of Hannover. These 
four States also adopted a constitutional form of government. 
The German Diet, as a matter of course, used what power it 
possessed to counteract these movements, but its influence 
was limited by its own laws of action. The hopes and aspi- 
rations of the people were kept alive, in spite of the system of 
repression, and some of the smaller States took advantage of 
their independence to introduce various measures of reform. 

As industry, commerce and travel increased, the existence 
of so many boundaries, with their custom-houses, taxes and 


Wliat dad tbe Ueiman States attempt? Wliat was tlie condition of Ger- 
many, and for how long-? How had the Holy Alliance worhed? What mate- 
rial ixaprovement was there? What discouragement? What followed the 
French Bevolution of 1830? What happened in Brans wich? Saxony? Han.- 
noTer? What did the Genimn Diet do? 
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otlier MnJranceSj l)ecaine an unendurable burden. Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg formed a customs union in 1828, Prussia 
followed, and by 1836 all of Germany except Austria was 
united in the ZoUverein (Tariff Union), wliicb was not only a 
great material advantage, but helped to inculcate the idea of 
a closer political union. On the other hand, however, the 
monarchical reaction against liberal government was stronger 
than ever. Ernest Augustus of Hannover arbitrarily overthrew 
the constitution he had accepted, and Ludwig L of Bavaria, 
renouncing all his former professions, made his land a very 
nest of absolutism and Jesuitism. In Prussia, such men as 
Stein, Gneisenau and Wilhelm von Humboldt had long lost 
their influence, while others of less personal renown, hut of 
similar political sentiments, were subjected to contemptible 
forms of persecution. 

In March, 1835, Francis H. of Austria died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Ferdinand I., a man of such weak intellect 
that he was in some respects idiotic. On the 7th of June, 
1840, Frederick William IIL of Prussia died, and was also 
succeeded by his son, Frederick William lY., a man of great 
wit and intelligence, who had made himself popular as Crown- 
prince, and whose accession the people hailed with joy, in the 
enthusiastic belief that better days were coming. The two 
dead monarchs, each of whom had reigned 43 years, left be- 
hind them a better memory among their people than they 
actually deserved. They were both weak, unstable and narrow- 
minded; had they not been controlled by others, they would 
have ruined Germany; hut they were alike of excellent per- 
sonal character, amiable, and very kindly disposed towards 
their. subjects so long as the latter were perfectly obedient 
and reverential. 

There was no change in the condition of Austria, for 
Metternich remained the real ruler, as before. In Prussia, a 


What new reforms became necessary? Wliat Union was formed in 1836? 
What reaction became stronger? How did Ernest Augustus of Hannover act? 
Ludwig L of Bavaria ? What was the state of things in Prussia ? When did 
Francis H. die, and who succeeded? When did a change occur in Prussia? 
How waa Frederick William IV. hailed by the people? What may he said of 
the two dead monarchs? What were their faults and good q.ualities? Who 
was th© real ruler, in Austria? 
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few unimportant concessions were made, an amnesty for poli- 
tical offences was declared, Alexander von Humboldt became 
tbe king’s chosen associate, and much was done for science 
and art; but in their main hope of a liberal reorganization of 
the government, the people were bitterly deceived. Frederick 
William IV. took no steps towards the adoption of a Consti- 
tution; he made the censorship and the supervision of the 
police more severe; he interfered in the most arbitrary and 
bigoted manner in the system of religions instruction in the 
schools; and all his acts showed that his policy was to streng- 
then Ms throne by the support of the nobility and the civil 
service, without regard to the just claims of the people. 

Thus, in spite of the external quiet and order, the political 
atmosphere gradually became more sultry and disturbed, all 
over Germany. In 1844, a Catholic priest named Eonge, dis- 
gusted with the miracles alleged to have been performed by 
the so-called “Holy Coat” (of the Saviour!) at Treves, published 
addresses to the German People, which created a great excite- 
ment, He advocated the establishment of a German-Catholic 
Church, and found so many followers that the Protestant 
king of Prussia became alarmed, and all the influence of his 
government was exerted against the movement. It was as- 
serted that the reform was taking a political and revolutionary 
character, because, under the weary system of repression which 
they endured, the people hailed any and every sign of mental 
and spiritual independence. Eonge’s reform was checked at 
the very moment when it promised success , and the idea of 
forcible resistance to the government began to spread among 
all classes of the population. 

There were signs of impatience in all quarters; various 
local outbreaks occurred, and the aspects were so threatening 
that in February, 1847, Frederick William IV. endeavored to 
silence the growing opposition by ordering the formation of a 
Legislative Assembly. But the provinces were represented, 
not the people, and the measure only emboldened the latter 


WTiat took place ia Prussia? How were the people deceived? What were 
Frederick WiUiam IV.*s measures? What vras his policy? What occurred 
in 1844? What did Eonge propose? How did the king of Prussia act? Why 
was the movement opposed? What was the result? What was Frederick 
William IT. compelled to do, in 1847? 
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to clamor for a direct representation. Thereupon, the king 
closed the Assembly, after a short session, and the attempt 
was probably productive of more harm than good. In most of 
the other German States, the situation was very similar: every- 
where there were elements of opposition, aH the more violent 
and dangerous, because they had been kept down with a 
strong hand for so many years. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE EEVOLUTION OP 1848 AND ITS EESULTS. 

(1848—1861.) 


The Eevolution of l848.~Even.is in Berlin.— Alarm of the Diet.— -The Pro- 
visional Assembly. — Pirst National Paxliament. — Divisions among the 
Members. — ^Eevolt in Schleswig-Holstein. — ^Its End. — ^Insurrection in Prank- 
fort.-— Condition of Austria. — ^Vienna Taken. — The War in Hungary.-— 
Surrender of G6rgey. — Uprising of Lombardy and Venice.— Abdication of 
Perdinand I. — ^Frederick William IV. Offered the Imperial Crown of Ger- 
many. — New Outbreaks. — Dissolution of the Parliament. — ^Austria Benews 
the Old Diet. — ^Despotic Eeaction everywhere. — Evil Days. — ^Lessons of 
1848. — William I. Becomes Eegent in Prussia. — New Hopes. — Italian Unity. 
-William I. King. ^ 

The sudden breaking out of the Revolution of February, 
1848, in Paris, the flight of Louis Philippe and his family, 
and the proclamation of the Republic, acted in Germany like 
a spark dropped upon powder. All the disappointments of 
thirty years, the smouldering impatience and sense of outrage, 
the powerful aspiration for political freedom among the people, 
broke out in sudden flame. There was instantly an outcry for 
freedom of speech and of the press, the right of suffirage, and 
a constitutional form of government, in every State. Baden, 
where Struve and Hecker were already prominent as leaders 


Why was the measure unsatisfactory? What did the king do? What was 
the situation everywhere? 

How did the Prench Eevolution of 1848 affect Germany? What element* 
came to Hghi? What was demanded? 
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of tlie opposition, took tke lead: tken, on tke 13 tli of Marck 
tke people of Vienna rose, and after a bloody figbt witk the 
troops compelled Metternicb to give np bis ofEce as Minister, 
and seek safety in exile. 

In Berlin, Frederick Wilbam lY. yielded to tbe pressure 
on tbe IStb of March, but, either by accident or rashness, a 
fight was brought on between the soldiers and the people, and 
a number of the latter were slain. Their bodies, lifted on 
planks, with aU the bloody wounds exposed, were carried 
before the royal palace and the king was compelled to come 
to the window and look upon them. All the demands of the 
revolutionary party were thereupon instantly granted. The 
next day Frederick William rode through the streets, preceded 
by the ancient Imperial banner of black, red and gold, swore 
to grant the rights which were demanded, and , with the con- 
currence of the other princes, to put himself at the head of a 
moveinent for German Unity. A proclamation was published 
whici closed with the words: “From this day forward, Prussia 
becomes merged in Germany.” The soldiers were removed from 
Berm, and the popular excitement gradually subsided. 

j^efbre these outbreaks occurred, the Diet at Frankfort 
had caught the alarm , and hastened to take a step which 
seemed to yield something to the general demand. On the 
Isti of March, it invited the separate States to send special 
delegates to Frankfort, empowered to draw np a new form of 
unifcn for Germany. Four days afterwards, a meeting which 
included many of the prominent men of Southern Germany 
wals held at Heidelberg, and it was decided to hold aProvisionM 
Assembly at Frankfort, as a movement preliminary to the 
greater changes which were anticipated. This proposal re- 
ceived a hearty response: on the 31 st of March quite a large 
and respectable body, from all the German States, came to- 
gether in Frankfort. The demand of the party headed by 
Hecker tliat a Republic should be proclaimed, was rejected; 


What people took tke lead? Wkat happened ia Vienna, and TS'lien? In 
Berlin? What took place afterwards? What did the king do, and promise? 
What was proclaimed? What was done hy the Diet at Frankfort? Where 
was a meeting held? What was decided? When and where did the Bro* 
Tisional Assembly meet? What demand was rejected? 
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many, and a Committee of Fifty was appointed, to cooperate 
with the old Diet in calling a National Parliament. 

There was great rejoicing in Germany over these measures. 
The people were full of hope and confidence: the men who 

Wlia^ waa adopted? Wliat appointment was mad#? Hott 'wore these 
aeanres: rei^Ted? 
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were chosen as candidates and elected by snflrage, were almost 
without exception persons of character and intelligence, and 
when they came together, 600 in number, and opened the 
first National Parliament of Germany, in the church of St. Paul, 
in Frankfort, on the 18th of May, 1848, there were few 
patriots who did not believe in a speedy and complete regene- 
ration of their country. In the meantime, however, Hecker 
and Struve, who had organized a great number of republican 
clubs throughout Baden, rose in arms against the government. 
After maintaining themselves for two weeks in Freiburg and 
the Black Forest, they were defeated and forced to take refuge 
in Switzerland. Hecker went to America, and Struve, making 
a second attempt shortly afterwards, was taken prisoner. 

The lack of practical political experience among the mem- 
bers soon disturbed the Parliament. The most of them were 
governed by theories, and insisted on carrying out certain 
principles , instead of trying to adapt them to the existing 
circumstances. With all their honesty and genuine patriotism, 
they relied too much on the sudden enthusiasm of the people, 
and undervalued the actual strength of the governing classes, 
because the latter had so easily yielded to the first surprise. 
The republican party was in a decided minority; and the re- 
mainder soon became divided between the “Small -Germans,” 
who favored the union of all the States, except Austria, under 
a constitutional monarchy, and the “Great-Germ ans,” who in- 
sisted that Austria should he included. After a great deal of 
discussion, the former Diet was declared abolished on the 
28th of June; a Provisional Central Government was appointed, 
and the Archduke John of Austria — an amiable, popular and 
inoffensive old man — was elected “Yicar-General of the Em- 
pire.” This action was accepted by all the States except 
Austria and Prussia, which delayed to commit themselves 
until they were strong enough to oppose the whole scheme^ 

The histoi-y of 1848 is divided into so many detached 


W]icn and wliere did the Parliament meet? What -was hoped? What out* 
break occurred? How did it end? Wliat became of Hecker and Struye ? 
How was the Parliament disturbed? Wbat mistakes were made by the pa* 
triotic memhers? Wbat two new parties were formed? What was done on 
the 28fch of June? Who accepted theee meaBures? "What States refused? 
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episodes, tliat it cannot "be given in a connected form. The 
revolt which broke out in Schleswig-Holstein early in March, 
was supported by enthusiastic German volunteers, and then 
by a Prussian army, which drove the Danes hack into Jutland. 
Great rejoicing was occasioned by the destruction of the Danish 
frigate GJiristian YIII, and the capture of the Gejion^ at 
Eckernforde, by a battery commanded by Duke Ernest II, of 
Coburg-Gotha. But England and Eussia threatened armed 
intervention; Prussia was forced to suspend hostilities and 
make a truce with Denmark, on terms which looked very much 
like an abandonment of the cause of Schleswig-Holstein. 

This action was accepted by a majority of the Parliament 
at Frankfort, — a course which aroused the deepest indignation 
of the democratic minority and their sympathizers everywhere 
throughout Germany. On the 18th of September barricades 
were thrown up in the streets of Frankfort, and an armed 
mob stormed the church where the Parliament was in session, 
but was driven back by Prussian and Hessian troops. Two 
members, General Auerswald and Prince Lichnowsky, were 
barbarously murdered in attempting to escape from the city. 
This lawless and bloody event was a great damage to the 
national cause: the two leading States, Prussia and Austria, 
instantly adopted a sterner policy, and there were soon signs 
of a general reaction against the Eevolution. 

The condition of Austria, at this time, was very critical. 
The uprising in Yienna had been followed by powerful and 
successful rebellions in Lombardy, Hungary and Bohemia , and 
the Empire of the Hapshurgs seemed to be on the point oi 
dissolution. The struggle was confused and made more bitter 
by the hostility of the different nationalities: the Croatians, 
at the call of the Emperor, rose against the Hungarians, and 
then the Germans, in the Legislative Assembly held at Yienna, 
accused the government of being guided by Slavonic influences. 
Another furious outbreak occurred. Count Latour, the former 
minister of war, was hung to a lamp-post, and the city was 


What happened in Schles\rig-Holstein? What gave rise to rejoicings? By 
whose intervention, and how, was the matter settled? What did the Parlia- 
ment do? What was the effect? What took place in Frankfort, and when? 
Who w«re killed? What was the effect of this violence? How was Austria 
thceatened,? IfVhat made the straggle more hitter? 
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again in tlie hands of the revolutionistsi Kossuth, who had 
become all-powerful in Hungary, had already raised an army, 
to be employed in conquering the independence of ids country, 
and he now marched rapidly towards Vienna, which was 
threatened by the- Austrian general Windischgratzu Almost 
within sight of the city, he was defeated by Jellachich, the Ban 
of Croatia: the latter joined the Austrians, and after a furious 
bombardment, Vienna was taken by storm. Messenhauser, 
the commander of the insurgents, and Robert Blum, a member 
of the National Parliament, were afterwards shot by order of 
Windischgratz, who crushed out all resistance by the most 
severe and inhuman measures. 

Hungary, nevertheless, was already practically independent, 
and Kossuth stood at the head of the government. The move- 
ment was eagerly supported by the people : an army of 100,000 
men was raised, including cavalry which could hardly be 
equalled in Europe. Kossuth was supported by Gorgey, and 
the Polish generals, Bern and Dembinski; and although the 
Hungarians at first fell back before Windiscbgratz, who marched 
against them in December, they gained a series of splendid 
victories in the spring of 1849, and their success seemed 
assured. Austria was forced to call upon Russia for help, and 
the Emperor Nicholas responded by sending an army of 
140,000 men. Kossuth vamly hoped for the intervention of 
England and France in favor of Hungary : up to the end of 
May the patriots were still victorious, then followed defeats 
in the field and confusion in the councils. The Hungarian 
government and a large part of the army fell back to Arad, 
where, on the 1 1th of August, Kossuth transferred his dictator- 
ship to Gorgey, and the latter, two days afterwards, surren- 
dered at Vilagos, with about 25,000 men, to the Russian general 
Rudiger. 

This surrender caused Gorgey’s name to be execrated in 
Himgary, and by all wbo sympathized with the Hungarian 


WTiat Iiappened in Vienna? WIio maxclied to tte assistance of the people? 
By whom was lie defeated? What followed? What was done hy Windisch- 
gratz? What was the situation of Hungary? What army was raised? Who 
assisted Kossuth? What advantages did the Hungarians gain , and when ? 
To whom did Austria appeal? What did Kossuth hope? How long was he 
auccessful? Describe the end of the insuxrection. 
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cause tbrongliotLt the world. It was made, bowever, witb tbe 
knowledge of Kossuth, who bad transferred biwS power to tbe 
former for that purpose, while be, witb Bern, Bembinski and 
a few other followers, escaped into Turkey. In fact, further 
resistance would have been madness, for Haynau, who bad 
succeeded to tbe command of tbe Austrian forces, was every- 
where successful in front, and tbe Russians were in tbe rear. 
Tbe first judgment of tbe world upon Gorgey’s act was there- 
fore unjust. Tbe fortress of Comorn, on tbe Danube, was tbe 
last post occupied by tbe Hungarians. It surrendered, after 
an obstinate siege, to Haynau, who then perpetrated such 
barbarities that bis name became infamous in all countries. 

In Italy, tbe Revolution broke out in March, 1848. Mar* 
sbal Radetzky, tbe Austrian Governor in Milan, was driven out 
of the city: the Lombards, supported by the Sardinians under 
their king, Charles Albert, drove him to Yerona: Venice bad 
also risen, and nearly all Kortbern Italy was thus freed from 
tbe Austrian yoke. In tbe course of tbe summer, however, 
Radetzky achieved some successes, and thereupon concluded 
an armistice witb Sardinia, which left him free to undertake 
the siege of Venice, On tbe 12tb of March, 1849, Charles 
Albert resumed tbe war, and on tbe 23d, in the battle of 
Kovara, was so ruinously defeated that he abdicated the throne 
of Sardinia in favor of his son, Victor Emanuel. The latter, 
on leaving the field, shook his sword at the advancing Aus- 
trians, and cried out: “There shall yet be an Italy!” — but be 
was compelled at the time to make peace on the best terms 
be could obtain. In August, Venice also surrendered, after a 
heroic defence, and Austria was again supreme in Italy as in 
Hungary. 

During this time, tbe National Parliament in Frankfort 
bad been struggbng against tbe difficulties of its situation. 
Tbe democratic movement was almost suppressed, and there 
was an earnest effort to effect a German Union; but this was 


Ho-w was GSrgey’a surrender regarded? In what manner was it really 
made? Who eommanded the Austrians? What was the end of the Hungarian 
insurrection? When, and in what manner, did the Revolution begin in Italy? 
Who aided the Lombards? Wliat success had the movement? What was 
Rad^ky’s course? What was the end of Charles Albert’s movement? What 
did Victor Emanuel say and do? What event followed? 
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impossible without the concnrreEce of either Austria or Prussia, 
and the rivalry of the two gave nse to constant jealousies and 
impediments. On the 2d of December, 1848, the Tiennese 
Ministry persuaded the idiotic Emperor Ferdinand to abdicate, 
and placed his nephew, Francis Joseph, a youth of 18, upon 
the throne. Every change of the kind begets new hopes, and 
makes a government temporarily popular; so this was a gain 
for Austria. Nevertheless, the “Small-German” party finally 
triumphed in the Parliament. On the 28th of March, 1849, 
Frederick Wilhelm IV. of Germany was elected “Hereditary 
Emperor of Germany.” All the small States accepted the 
choice: Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony and Hannover refused; 
Austria protested, and the king himself, after hesitating for a 
week, declined. 

This was a great blow to the hopes of the national party. 
It was immediately followed by fierce popular outbreaks in 
Dresden, Wurtemberg and Baden: in the last of these States 
the Grand-Duke was driven away, and a provisional govern- 
ment instituted. Prussia sent troops to suppress the revolt, and 
a war on a small scale was carried on during the months of 
June and July, when the republican forces yielded to superior 
power. This was the end of armed resistance: the governments 
had recovered from their panic, the French Eepublic, under 
the Prince-President Louis Napoleon, was preparing for mon^ 
archy, Italy and Hungary were prostrate, and nothing was left 
for the earnest and devoted German patriots , but to save 
what rights they could from the wreck of their labors. 

The Parliament gradually dissolved, by the recall of some 
of its members, and the withdrawal of others. Only the 
democratic minority remained, and sought to keep up its 
existence by removing to Stuttgart; but, once there, it was 
soon forcibly dispersed. Prussia next endeavored to create a 
German Confederation, based on representation: Saxony and 
Hannover at first joined, a convention of the members of tbe 


Wliat 'W3& ttie sittiation of tlie German. Parliament? What happened in 
Vienna, and "when? What party trinmphed? Who -was elected Emperor, and 
when? How was the choice received? What outbreaks foUo wed ? How and 
when was the resistance suppressed? What was now the situation? How 
did the Parliament dissolve? What became of the minority? 
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‘‘Small-Grennan” party, lield at Gotha, accepted the plan, and 
then the small States united, while Saxony and Hannover with- 
drew and allied themselves with Bavaria and Wiirtemherg in a 
counter-union. The adherents of the former plan met in Berlin 
in 1850: on the 1st of September, Austria declared the old 
Diet opened at Frankfort, under her presidency, and 12 States 
hastened to obey her call. The hostility between the two par- 
ties so increased that for a time war seemed to be inevitable: 
Austrian troops invaded Hesse- Cassel, an army was col- 
lected in Bohemia, while Prussia, relying on the help of 
Bussia, was quite unprepared. Then Frederick William IV. 
yielded: Prussia submitted to Austria in all points, and on the 
15 th of May, 1851, the Diet was restored in Frankfort, with 
a vague promise that its Constitution should he auiendei 
Thus, afber an interruption of three years, the old machine 
was put upon the old track, and a strong and united Germany 
seemed as far off as ever. A dismal period of reaction began. 
Louis Napoleon’s violent assumption of power in December, 
1851, was welcomed by the German rulers, all of whom greeted 
the new Emperor as “brother”; a Congress held in London in 
May, 1852, confirmed Denmark in the possession of Schleswig 
and Holstein ; Austria abolished her Legislative Assembly, in 
utter disregard of the provisions of 1815, upon which the 
Diet was based; Hesse-Cassel , with the consent of Austria, 
Prussia and the Diet, overthrew the constitution which had 
protected the people for 20 years ; and even Prussia, where 
an arbitrary policy was no longer possible, gradually suppressed 
the more liberal features of the government. Worse than this, 
the religious liberty which Germany had so long enjoyed, was 
insidiously assailed. Austria, Bavaria and Wurtemb eig made 
“Concordats” with the Pope, which gave the control of schools 
and marriages among the people into the hands of the priests. 
Frederick William IV, did his best to acquire the same des- 
potic power for the Protestant Church in Prussia, and thereby 


What did Prussia attempt? By whom was it supported? What counter- 
uuiou was formed? Wheu aud how did Austria act? What movemeiits 
followed? How did Prussia act? Wheu was the Diet restored? How was 
the prospect changed? How was Iiouis Napoleon’s ccv^ d’etat hailed? W'hat 
was done hy a Congress in London ? What was done in Austria ? In Hesse- 
CSassN^? In Prussia? What othefr liberty was assailed 
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assisted the designs of the Chnrcli of Rome, more than most 
of the Catholic rulers. 

Placed between the disguised despotism of Napoleon IH. 
and the open and arrogant despotism of Nicholas of Russia, 
Germany, for a time, seemed to be destined to a similar fate. 
The result of the Crimean war, and the liberal policy inaugu- 
rated by Alexander n. in Russia, damped the hopes of the 
German absolutists, but failed to teach them wisdom. Prussia 
was practically governed by the interests of a class of nobles, 
whose absurd pride was only equalled by their ignorance of 
the age in which they lived. With all his wit and talent, 
Frederick William lY. was utterly blind to his position, and 
the longer he reigned the more he made the name of Prussia 
hated throughout the rest of Germany. 

But the fruits of the national movement in 1848 and 1849 
were not lost. The earnest efforts of those two years, the 
practical experience of political matters acquired by the liberal 
party, were an immense gain to the people. In every State 
there was a strong body of inteUigent men, who resisted the 
reaction by all the legal means left them , and who , although 
discouraged, were still hopeful of success. The increase of 
general intelligence among the people, the growth of an in- 
dependent press, the extension of railroads which made the 
old system of passports and police supervision impossible, — 
all these were powerful agencies of progress; hut only a few 
rulers of the smaller States saw this truth, and favored the 
liberal side. 

In October, 1857, Frederick William IV, was stricken 
with apoplexy, and his brother, Prince William, began to rule 
in bis name. The latter, then 60 years old, had grown up 
without the least prospect that he would ever wear the crown : 
although he possessed no brilliant intellectual qualities, be 
was sbrewd, clear-sighted, and honest, and after a year’s ex- 
perience of the policy which governed Prussia, he refused to 


WTiat countries favored tlae priests, and how? What did the Mug of 
Prussia do? What threatened to be the fate of Grermany? What discouraged 
the ahsolutista? Who practically governed in Prussia? What was the rule 
of Frederick William IV.? What had the German people gained? What still 
existed in every State? What other agencies of progress were there? What 
happened in October, 18h7? 
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rule longer unless the whole power were placed in his hands. 
As soon as he was made Prince Regent, he dismissed the 
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feudalist Ministry of his brother and established a new and 
more liberal government. The hopes of the German people 
instantly revived: Bavaria was compelled to follow the example 


Wlaat was William’s experience? Character? Wliat did he do, aa Priact 
Ettgest? 
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of Prussia, tlie reaction against tlie national movement of 
1848 was interrupted everywhere, and the political horizon 
suddenly began to grow brighter. 

The desire of the people for a closer national union was 
so intense, that when, in June, 1859, Austria was defeated at 
Magenta and Solferino, a cry ran through Germany: “The 
Hhine must be defended on the Minciol” and the demand for 
an alliance with Austria against France became so earnest and 
general, that Prussia would certainly have yielded to it, if 
Kapoleon IIL had not forestalled the movement by concluding 
an instant peace with Francis Joseph. When, in 1860, all 
Italy rose, and the dilapidated thrones of the petty rulers fell 
to pieces, as the people united under Victor Emanuel, the Ger- 
mans saw how hasty and mistaken had been their excitement 
of the year before. The interests of the Italians were identical 
with theirs, and the success of the former filled them with 
fresh hope and courage. 

Austria, after her defeat and the overwhelming success of 
the popular uprising in Italy, seemed to perceive the necessity 
of conceding more to her own subjects. She made some at- 
tempts to introduce a restricted form of constitutional govern- 
ment, which excited without satisfying the people. Prussia 
continued to advance slowly in the right direction, regaining 
her lost influence over the active and intelligent liberal party 
throughout Germany. On the 2d of January, 1861, Frederick 
William IV. died, and William 1. became Edng, From this date 
a new history begins. 


Wliat change instantly took place? What new excitement seized the Ger- 
mans? What was threatened, and how prevented? What was shown by the 
union of Italy? What effect had it on the Germans? What did Anstria at- 
tempt ? How did Prussia advance ? When did William I. become King ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE STETJ&GLE WITH A0STEIA; THE EOBTH-GBRMAE UNION. 

( 1861 — 1870 .) 


Reorganization of the Prussian Army.— -MoTements for a New tJnion. — Beao> 
. tion in Prussia. — ^Bismarck appointed Minister, — His Unpopularity. — At- 
tempt of Prancis Joseph of Austria.— “War in Schleswig-Holstein. — Quarrel 
oetween Prussia and Austria. — Alliances of Austria wdth the smaller States. 
— The Diet. — Prussia Declares 'War.— Hannover, Hesse and Saxony in- 
vaded.— Battle of Dangensalza.— March into Bohemia.— Preliminary Yic- 
tories.— Halt at Gitchin. — Battle of KSniggratz.— Prussian Advanoe to the 
Danube. — ^Peace of Nikolsburg. — Bismarck’s Plan. — Change in Popular 
Sentiment. — Prussian Annexations. — Foundation of the Fforth- German 
Union. — The Luxemburg Affair. 

The first iroportant measure which the government of 
William L adopted was a thorough reorganization of the army. 
Since this could not be effected without an increased expense 
for the present and a prospect of still greater burdens in the 
future, the Legislative Assembly of Prussia refused to grant 
the appropriation demanded. The plan was to increase the 
time of service for the reserve forces, to diminish that of the 
militia, and enforce a sufficient amount of military training 
upon the whole male population, without regard to class or 
profession. At the same time a Convention of the smaller 
States was held in Wurzburg, for the purpose of drawing up 
a new plan of union, in place of the old Diet, the provisions 
of which had been violated so often that its existence was be- 
coming a mere farce, 

Prussia proposed a closer military union under her own 
direciion, and this was accepted by Baden, Saxe-Weimar and 
Coburg-Gotha: the other States were still swayed by the in- 
fluence of Austria. The political situation became more and 
more disturbed; William I. dismissed his liberal ministry and 


What moisture did William I. advocate? Why did the Asrembly refuse? 
What was the plan? "Where was a Convention held? For what purpose? 
What did Prussia propose? What States accepted? Who influenced the 
oth^? 
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appointed noted reactionists, wlio carried out liis plan for 
reorganizing tiie army in defiance of the Assembly. Finally, 
in September, 1862, Baron Otto von Bismarck-Schonbausen, 
who bad been Prussian ambassador in St. Petersburg and 
Paris, was placed at the bead of tbe Government. Tbis re- 
markable man, who was born in 1813, in Brandenburg, was 
already known as a tborougb conservative, and considered to 
be one of tbe most dangerous enemies of tbe liberal and 
national party. But be bad represented Prussia in tbe Diet 
at Frankfort in 1851, be understood tbe policy of Austria and 
tbe general political situation better than any other statesman 
in Germany, and bis course, from tbe first day of receiving 
power, was as daring as it was skilfully planned. 

Even Metternicb was not so heartily bated as Bismarck, 
when tbe latter continued tbe policy already adopted, of dis- 
regarding tbe will of tbe people, as expressed by tbe Prussian 
Assembly. Every new election for tbis body only increased 
tbe strength of tbe opposition, and with it tbe unpopularity 
of Prussia among tbe smaller States. Tbe appropriations for 
tbe army were steadfastly refused, yet tbe government took 
tbe money and went on with tbe work of reorganization. 
Austria endeavored to profit by tbe confusion which ensued: 
after having privately consulted tbe other rulers, Francis 
Joseph summoned a Congress of German Princes to meet in 
Frankfort, in August, 1863, in order to accept an ‘‘Act of 
Keform,” which substituted an Assembly of Delegates in place 
of tbe old Diet, but retained tbe presidency of Austria. Prussia 
refused to attend, declaring that tbe first step towards reform 
must be a Parliament elected by tbe people, and tbe scheme 
failed so completely that in another month nothing more was 
beard of it. 

Soon afterwards, Frederick TIE. of Denmark died, and bis 
successor, Christian IX, Prince of Glucksburg, accepted a con- 
stitution which detached Schleswig from Holstein and incorpb- 


VSTjat change of policy took place in Prussia? Who was appointed Minister, 
and when? What was he, and how regarded? What qualifications had he? 
How was he hated, and why? What were the results of this course? What 
measures did the Prussian government take? What movement did Austria 
makei and when? How was it thwarted? 
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rated it witli Denmark. This was in violation of the treaty 
made in London in 1852, and gave Germany a pretext for 
interference. On the 7th of December, 1863, the Diet decided 
to take armed possession of the Duchies: Austria and Prussia 
united in January, 1864, and sent a combined army of 43,000 
men under Prince Frederick Karl and Marshal Gablenz against 
Denmark. After several slight engagements the Danes aban- 
doned the *‘Dannewerk” — the fortihed line across the Pen- 
insula, — and took up a strong position at Duppel. Here their 
entrenchments were stormed and carried by the Prussians, 
on the I8th of April: the Austrians had also been victorious 
at Oeversee, and the Danes were everywhere driven back. 
England, France and Kussia interfered, an armistice was 
declared, and an attempt made to settle the question. The 
■ negotiations, which were carried on in London for that pur- 
pose, failed; hostilities were resumed, and by the 1st of August, 
Denmark was forced to sue for peace. 

On the 30th of October, the war was ended by the re- 
linquishii\ent of the Duchies to Prussia and Austria, not to 
Germany. The Prince of Augustenburg, however, who be- 
longed to the ducal family of Holstein , claimed the territory 
as being his by right of descent, and took up his residence at 
Kiel, bringing all the apparatus of a little State Government, 
ready made, along with him. Prussia demanded the acceptance 
of her military system, the occupancy of the forts, and the 
harbor of Kiel for naval purposes. The Duke, encouraged by 
Austria, refused: a diplomatic quarrel ensued, which lasted 
until the 1st of August, 1865, when William 1 met Francis 
Joseph at Gastein, a watering-place in the Austrian Alps, and 
both agreed on a division, Prussia to govern in Schleswig and 
Austria in Holstein. 

Thus far, the course of the two powers in the matter had 
qiade them equally unpopular throughout the rest of Germany. 
Austria had quite lost her temporary advantage over Prussia, 


What happened in Denmark? How did this affect Germany? Eelate what 
followed, and when. What was the first Success? What other Tictories 
followed? Who interfered, and with what result? What was the end of the 
war? When and how was peace naade? What did the Prince of Angnsten- 
bnrg do ? What did Prussia demand? What ensued ? When and how was 
the dispute settled? 
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in this respect, and she now endeavored to regain it by favor- 
ing the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg in Holstein. An 
angry correspondence followed, and early in 1866 Austria 
began to prepare for war, not only at home, but by secretly 
canvassing for alliances among the smaller States. Neither 
she, nor the German people, understood how her policy was 
aiding the deep-laid plans of Bismarck. The latter had been 
elevated to the rank of Count, he had dared to assert that the 
German question could never be settled without the use oi 
“blood and steel” (which was generally interpreted as signify- 
ing the most brutal despotism), and an attempt to assassinate 
him had been made in the streets of Berlin. When, therefore, 
Austi-ia demanded of the Diet that the military force of the 
other States should be called into the field against Prussia on 
account of the invasion of Holstein by Prussian troops, only 
Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, the little Saxon principalities and 
the three free cities of the North voted against the measure I 

This vote, which was taken on the 14th of June, 18t)6, 
was the last act of the German Diet. Prussia instantly took 
the ground that it was a declaration of war, and set in motion 
all the agencies which had been quietly preparing for three or 
four years. The German people were stunned by the sudden- 
ness with which the crisis had been brought upon them. The 
cause of the trouble was so slight, so needlessly provoked, 
that the war seemed criminal: it was looked upon as the last 
desperate resource of the absolutist, Bismarck, who, finding the 
Prussian Assembly still five to one against him, bad adopted 
this measure to recover by force bis lost position. Few be- 
lieved that Prussia, with 19 millions of inhabitants, conld be 
victorious over Austria and her allies, representing 50 millions, 
unless after a long and terrible struggle. 

Prassia, however, had secured an ally which, although not 
fortunate in the war, kept a large Austrian army employed. 


How were both Austria and Prussia regarded? How did Austria try to 
become popular? How and wlien did sbe prepare for war? Whose plana 
was she aiding? What was Bisnmrck’s position, at this time? What did 
Austria demand of the Diet? How was it received? When was this vote? 
What was it? What was done hy Prussia? What was the feeling and beliefi 
in Germany? What were thought to he the chanoes of the war? 


25 
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This was Italy, which eagerly accepted the alliance in April, 
and began to j)repare for the struggle. On the other hand, 
there was every probability that France would interfere in 
favor of Austria. In this emergency, the Prussian Government 
seemed transfornaed: it stood like a man aroused and fully 
alive, with every sense quickened and every muscle and sinew 
ready for action. The 14th of June brought the declaration 
of war: on the 16th, Saxony, Hannover, Hesse- Cassel and 
Nassau were called upon to remain neutral, and allowed 12 
hours to decide. As no answer came, a Prussian army 
from Holstein took possession of Hannover on the 17th, an- 
other from the Hhine entered Gassel on the 19 th, and on the 
latter day Leipzig and Dresden were occupied by a third. So 
complete had been the preparations that a temporary railroad 
bridge was made, in advance, to take the place of one between 
Berlin and Dresden, which it was evident the Saxons would 
destroy. 

The king of Hannover, with 18,000 men, marched south- 
ward to join the Bavarians, but was so slow in his movements 
that he did not reach Langensalza (15 miles north of Gotha) 
until the 23d of June. Rejecting an offer from Prussia, a 
force of about 9,000 men was sent to hold him in check. A 
fierce battle was fought on the 27th, in which the Hannoverians 
were victorious, hut, during their delay of a single day, Prussia 
had pushed on new troops with such rapidity tliat they were 
immediately afterwards compelled to surrender. The soldiers 
were sent home, and the king, George V., betook himself to 
Vienna. 

All Saxony being occupied, the march upon Austria fol- 
lowed. There were three Prussian armies in the field : the first, 
under Prince Frederick Karl, advanced in a south-eastern 
direction from Saxony, the second, under the Crown -Prince, 
Frederick William, from Silesia, and the tlnrd, under General 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld , followed the course of the Elbe. 


WImt ally had Prussia? What other chance had Austria? How did 
Prussia act? What was the first measure? What events immediately foUowod? 
How had Prussia prepared for the struggle? How, and with wJiat force, did 
the king of Hannover march? What battle was fought, and what followed it? 
What became of the king and his soldiers? What was the next mcvemont? 
What were the three Prussian armies, and their line of march? 
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The entire force was 260,000 men, with 790 pieces of artillery. 
The Austrian army, now hastening towards the frontier, was 
about equal in numbers, and commanded by General Benedek. 
Count Clam-Gallas, with 60,000 men, was sent forward to 
meet Frederick Karl, but was defeated in four successive small 
engagements, from the 27th to the 29th of June, and forced 
to fall back upon BenedeFs main army, while Frederick Karl 
and Herwarth, whose armies were united in the last of the 
four battles, at Gifcchin, remained there to await the arrival of 
the Crown-Prince. 

The latter’s task had been more difficult. On crossing the 
frontier, he was faced by the greater part of Benedek’s army, 
and his first battle, on the 27th, at Trautenau, was a defeat. 
A second battle at the same place, the next day, resulted in a 
brilliant victory, after which he advanced, achieving further 
successes at Nachod and Skalitz, and on the 30th of June 
reached Koniginhof, a short distance from Gitcliin. King 
William, Bismarck, Moltke and Boon arrived at the latter place 
on the 2d of July, and it was decided to meet Benedek, who 
with Clam-Gallas was awaiting battle near Koniggratz, with- 
out further delay. The movement was hastened by indications 
that Benedek meant to commence the attack before the army 
of the Crown-Prince could reach the field. 

On the 3d of July the great battle of Koniggratz was 
fought. Both in its character and its results, it was very 
much like that of Waterloo. Benedek occupied a strong po- 
sition on a range of low hills beyond the little river Bistritz, 
with the village of Sadowa as his centre. The army of Fred- 
erick Karl formed the Prussian centre, and that of Herwarth 
the right wing: their position only differed from that of Wel- 
lington, at Waterloo, in the circumstance that they must 
attack instead of resist, and keep the whole Austrian army 
engaged until the Crown-Prince, like Bliicher, should arrive 
from the left and strike Benedek on the rigiit flank. The 


Their combined strength? What -was the Austrian force? What general 
was sent forwards? With what result? Where did Frederick Karl and Her- 
warth wait? What was the Crown-Prince’s march.? What successes followed? 
Who united at Gitchin? When? What was decided? Why was the move- 
ment hastened? When was the battle fought? What other did it resemble? 
How was Benedek’s army posted? What was the Prussian position? How 
did it differ from Wellington’s f 
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battle began at 8 in the morning, and raged with the greatest 
fury for six hours: again and again the Prussians hurled them- 
selves on the Austrian centre, only to be repulsed with heavier 
losses. Herwarth, on the right, gained a little advantage; 
but the Austrian rifled cannon prevented a further advance. 
Violent rains and marshy soil delayed the Crown-Prince, as in 
Bliicher’s case at Waterloo : the fate of the day was very 
doubtful until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when the smoke of 
cannon was seen in the distance, on the Austrian right. The army 
of the Crown-Prince had arrived ! Then all the Prussian re- 
serves were brought up; an advance was made along the 
whole line: the Austrian right and left were broken, the centre 
gave way, and in the midst of a thunder-storm the retreat 
became a headlong flight. Towards evening, when the sun 
broke out, the Prussians saw Koniggratz before them: the 
King and Crown-Prince met on the battle-field, and the army 
struck up the same old choral which the troops of Frederick 
the Great had sung on the field of Leuthen. 

The next day the news came that Austria had made over 
Venetia to France. This seemed like a direct bid for alliance, 
and the need of rapid action was greater than ever. Within 
two weeks the Prussians had reached the Danube, and Vienna 
was an easy prey. In the meantime, the Bavarians and other 
allies of Austria had been driven beyond the river Main, 
Frankfort was in the hands of the Pimssians, and a struggle, 
which could only have ended in the defeat of the former, com- 
menced at Wurzburg. Then Austria gave way: an armistice, 
embracing the preliminaries of peace, was concluded at Nikols- 
burg on the 27th of July, and the Seven Weeks’ War came 
to an end. The treaty of peace, which was signed at Prague 
on the 23d of August, placed Austria in the background and 
gave the leadership of Germany to Prussia, 

' It was now seen that the possession of Schleswig-Holstein 
was not the main object of the war. When Austria was com- 


How waa the battle carried oa? Wliat happened on the German right? 
How waa the Crown-Prince delayed? What happened in the afternoon? What 
new movement was made? describe the close of the battle. What news 
followed? What waa its effect? How did the Prussians advance? What waa 
happening in Bavaria, at the same time? When and where did the wax end f 
What did the Reace of P^^ague accomplish? 
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pelled to recognize the formation of a North-German Con- 
federation , which excluded her and her southern allies , but 
left the latter free to treat separately with the new power, 
the extent of Bismarck^s plans became evident. ‘•'Blood and 
steel” had been used, but only to destroy the old constitution 
of Germany, and render possible a firmer national Union, the 
guiding influence of which was to be Prussian and Protestant, 
instead of Austrian and Catholic. 

An overwhelming revulsion of feeling took place. The 
proud, conservative, feudal party sank almost out of sight, in 
the enthusiastic support which the nationals and liberals gave 
to William I. and Bismarck. It is not likely that the latter 
had changed in character : personally, his haughty aristocratic 
impulses were no doubt as strong as ever; but, as a statesman, 
he had learned the great and permanent strength of the op- 
position, and clearly saw what immense advantages Prussia 
would acq^uire by a liberal policy. The German people , in 
their indescribable relief from the anxieties of the past four 
years — in their gratitude for victory and the dawn of a better 
future — soon came to believe that he had always been on their 
side. Before the year 1 866 came to an end, the Prussian As- 
sembly accepted all the past acts of the Government which it 
had resisted, and complete harmony was reestablished. 

The annexation of Hannover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and the City of Frankfort added nearly 5,000,000 
more to the population of Prussia. The Constitution of the 
“North-German Union,” as the new Confederation was called, 
was submitted to the other States in December, and accepted 
hy all on the 9th of February, 1867. Its Parliament, elected 
by the people, met in Berlin immediately afterwards to discuss 
the articles of union, which were finally adopted on the 16 th 
of April, when the new Power commenced its existence. It 
included all the German States except Bavaria, Wiirtemherg 
and Baden, 22 in number, and comprising a population of 


To wliat vraa Austria forced, to submit? What was Bismarck’s plan? Wbat 
change of sentiment followed? Wbat was probably the cause of Bismarck’s 
policy? How did the German people feel? "What was afterwards done, in 
1S66? How was Prussia increased? When was the North -German UniOn 
established? When was the Constitution completed? 
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more than 30 millions, united under one military, postal, diplo- 
matic and financial system, like the States of the American 
Union. The king of Prussia was President of the whole, and 
Bismarck was elected Chancellor. About the same time Ba- 
varia, Wiirtemberg and Baden entered into a secret offensive 
and defensive alliance with. Prussia, and the policy of their 
governments, thenceforth, was so conciliatory towards the 
North- German Union, that the people almost' instantly forgot 
the hostility created by the war. 

In the spring of 1867, Napoleon 111. took advantage of 
the circumstance that Luxemburg was practically detached 
from Germany by the downfall of the old Diet, and offered to 
buy it of Holland. The agreement was nearly concluded, when 
Bismarck in the name of the North-German Union, made such 
an energetic protest that the negotiations were suspended. 
A conference of the European Powers in London, in May, ad- 
judged Luxemburg to Holland, satisfying neither France nor 
Germany; but Bismarck’s boldness and firmness gave im- 
mediate authority to the new Union. The people, at last, felt 
that they had a living, arcting Government, not a mere con- 
glomeration of empty forms, as hitherto. 


What States were embraced? How united? Who were President and 
Chancellor? What new alliance was formed? What change of policy followed ? 
What happened in the spring of 1867? How was Napoleon’s plan frustrated? 
What was settled in London? How was the G-erman llnion strengthened? 
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CHAPTER XL, 

THE WAR WITH EEANCE, AND ESTABLISHMENT OE THE GEKIJAJS 

EMPIRE. — (1870 1871.) 

CliiDges in Austria. — ^Bise of Prussia. — ^Irritation of the Erench-— -Napoleon III.’s 
Decline. — War Demanded. — The Pretext of the Spanish Throne.— Leopold 
of Hohenzollern. — The French Ambassador at Ema.— Eranoo Declares War. 
— Excitement of the People. — Attitude of Germany.— Three Armies in the 
Field.- Battle of WSrth. — Advance upon Metz. — Battles of Mars-la-Tour 
and Gravelotte.— German Residents Expelled from France. — Mac Mahon’s 
March Northwards. — Fighting on the Meuse.— Battle of Sedan. — Surrender 
of Napoleon HI. and the Army. — ^Republic in France. — ^Hopes of the French 
'People, — Surrenders of Toul, Strasburg and Metz. — Siege of Paris.— Defeat 
of the French Armies,— Battles of Le Mans.— Bourbaki’s Defeat and Flight 
into Switzerland,— Surrender of Paris.— Peace. — ^Losses of France. — The 
German Empire Proclaimed.— Williaan I. Emperor.— The Organization.— 
present State of Germany. — The Rulers and tlie People. 

The expenence of the next three years showed how coni- 
pletely the new order of things was accepted by the great 
majority of the German people. Even in Austria, the defeat 
at Koniggratz and the loss of Yenetia were welcomed by the 
Hungarians and Slavonians, and hardly regretted by the Ger- 
man population, since it was evident that the Imperial Govern- 
ment must give up its absolutist policy or cease to exist. In 
fact, the former Ministry was immediately dismissed: Count 
Beust, a Saxon and a Protestant, was called to Vienna, and a 
series of reforms was inaugurated which did not terminate until 
the Hungarians had won all they demanded in 1848, and the 
^Germans and Bohemians enjoyed full as much liberty as the 
Prussians. 

The Seven Weeks’ War of 1866, in fact, w'as a phenomenon 
in history; no nation ever acquired so much fame and influence 
in so short a time, as Prussia. The relation of the king, and 
especially of the statesman who guided him, Count Bismarck, 
towards the rest of Germany, was suddenly and completely 


Wbat was shown in the next three years? How was the defeat regarded, 
in Austria? Who was made Minister? What changes followed? What wajB 
gained by the Seven Weeks’ War? 
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changed. Napoleon HI. was compelled to transfer Yenetia to 
Italy, and thus his declaration in 1859 that “Italy should he 
free, from the Alps to the Adriatic,” was made good, — hut 
not by France. While the rest of Europe accepted the changes 
in Germany with equanimity, if not with approbation, the 
vain and sensitive people of France felt themselves deeply 
humiliated. Thus far, the policy of Napoleon IH. had seemed 
to preserve the supremacy of France in European politics. 
He had overawed England, defeated Eussia, and treated Italy 
as a magnanimous patron. But the best strength of Germany 
was now united under a new Constitution, after a war which 
made the achievements at Magenta, Solferino and in the Cri- 
mea seem tame. The ostentatious designs of France in Mexico 
came also to a tragic end in 1867, and her disgraceful failure 
there only served to make the success of Prussia, by contrast, 
more conspicuous. 

The opposition to Napoleon IH, in the French Assembly 
made use of these facts to increase its power. His own success 
had been due to good luck rather than to superior ability: 
he was now more than 60 years old, he had become cautious 
and wavering in his policy, and he undoubtedly saw how 
much would be risked in provoking a war with the North- 
German Union ; but the temper of the French people left him 
no alternative. He had certainly meant to interfere in 1866, 
had not the marvellous rapidity of Prussia prevented it. That 
France had no shadow of right to interfere, was all the same 
to his people : they held him responsible for the creation of a 
new political Germany, which was apparently nearly as strong 
as France, and that was a thing not to be endured. He 
yielded to the popular excitement, and only waited for a 
pretext which might justify him before the world in declar- 
ing war. 

Such a pretext came in 1870. The Spaniards had ex- 


Wliose relations to Germany were changed "by it? What was ISTapoleon m . 
ft>rced to do? What wae the effect in Europe? In France? WTiathad been 
achieved by ISTapoleon HI? What hy Grerinany? What made the success of 
Prussia more conspicuous ? What took place in the French Assembly? What 
wus Napoleon’s situation , and policy ? What prevented him from interfering 
ha 1866? For what did the French hold h^rn responsible? How was he 
forced to act? 
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pelled their Bourbon Queen. Isabella, in 1868, and were look- 
ing about for a new monarch, from some other royal house. Their 
choice fell upon Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a distant re- 
lation of William I. of Prussia, but also nearly connected with 
the Bonaparte family through his wife, who was a daughter 
of the Grand-Duchess Stephanie Beauliarnais. On the 6th of 
July, Napoleon’s minister, the Duke de ^Gramont, declared to 
the French Assembly that this choice would never be tolerated 
by France. The French ambassador in Prussia, Benedetti, 
was ordered to demand of King William that he should pro- 
hibit Prince Leopold from accepting the offer. The king an- 
swered that he could not forbid what he had never advised ; 
but, immediately afterwards (on the 12th of July), Prince 
Leopold voluntarily declined, and all cause of trouble seemed 
to be removed. 

The French people, however, were insanely bent upon war. 
The excitement was so great, and so urgently fostered by the 
Empress Eugenie, the Duke de Gramont, and the army, that 
Napoleon III. again yielded. A dispatch was sent to Bene- 
detti: “Be rough to the king!” The ambassador, who was at 
the baths of Ems, where William L was also staying, sought 
the latter on the public promenade and abruptly demanded 
that he should give France a guarantee that no member of 
the house of Hohenzollern should ever accept the throne of 
Spain. The ambassador’s manner, even more than his demand, 
was insulting: the king turned upon his heel, and left him 
standing. This was on the 13th of July: on the l5th the king 
returned to Berlin, and on the 19th France foimally declared 
war. 

It was universally believed that every possible preparation 
had been made for this step. In fact, Marshal Le Bceuf as- 
sured Napoleon HI. that the army was “more than ready,” 
and an immediate French advance to the Bhine was antici- 
pated throughout Europe. Napoleon relied upon detaching 


When ctiA a pretext come? What 'v^ere the Spaniards seeking? Whom 
dil they choose? What declaration, was made? What did lienedetti demand? 
What was the king’s answer? What took place next? Who urged wax, in 
Prance? What order was sent to Benedetti? How did he obey it? How did 
the king treat Mm? What followed? What was generally expected? 
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the Southern German States from the Union, upon revolts in 
Hesse and Hannover, and finally, upon alliances with Austria 
and Italy. The French people were wild with excitement, 
which took the form of rejoicing: there was a general cry that 
Napoleon L’s birth-day, the 15th of August, must be celebrated 
in Berlin. But the German people, North and South, rose 
as one man: for the first time in her history, Germany became 
one compact, national power. Bavarian and Hannoverian, 
Prussian and Hessian, Saxon and Westphalian joined hands 
and stood side by side. The temper of the people was solemn, 
but inflexibly firm : they did not boast of coming victory, but 
every one was resolved to die rather than see Germany again 
overrun by the French. 

This time there were no alliances: it was simply Germany 
on one side and France on the other. The greatest military 
genius of our day, Moltke, had foreseen the war, no less than 
Bismarck, and was e(iually prepared. The designs of France 
lay clear, and the only question was to check them in their 
very commencement. In eleven days, Germany had 450,000 
soldiers, organized in three armies, on the way, and the French 
had not yet crossed the frontier! Further, there was a Ger- 
man reserve force of 112,000, while France had but 310,000, 
all told, in the field. By the 2d of August, on which day 
King William reached Mayence, three German armies (General 
Steinmetz on the North with 61,000 men, Prince Frederick 
Karl in the centre with 206,000, and the Crown -Prince 
Frederick William on the South with 180,000) stretched from 
Treves to Landau, and the line of the Ehine was already safe. 
On the same day, Napoleon Til. and his young son accompanied 
General Frossard, with 25,000 men, in an attack upon the 
unfortified frontier town of Saarbriick, which was defended by 
only 1800 Uhlans (cavalry). The capture of this little place 
was telegraphed to Paris, and received with the wildest re- 


TJpon wiiat did Kapoleon III. rely? What did the Erench people hope? 
How did the Germans act? How did they unite ? "What was their feeling j 
What were the two parties? Who else foresaw the struggle? What was done 
hy Germany, in 11 days? WTiat reserve was there? What force had France ? 
Wtere were the German armies, on the 2d of August? What else happened 
on the same day? 
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joicings; but it was the only instance during the war when 
French troops stood upon German soil — unless as prisoners. 

On the 4th the army of the Crown-Prince crossed the 
French frontier and defeated Marshal Mac Mahon’s right wincy 
at Weissenburg. The old castle was stormed and taken by 
the Bavarians, and the French repulsed, after a loss of about 
IjOOO on each side. Mac Mahon concentrated his whole force 
and occupied a strong position near the village of Worth, 



where he was again attacked on the 6th. The battle lasted 
13 hours and was fiercely contested: the Germans lost 10,000 
killed and wounded, the French 8,000, and 6,000 prisoners; 
but when night came Mae Mahon’s defeat turned into a panic. 
Part of his army fled towards the Vosges mountains, part 
towards Strasburg, and nearly all Alsatia was open to the 
, victorious Germans. On the very same day, the army of 


Kow was tMs event regarded ia Prance? What happened on the 4tli? 
^at snceess was achieved? Where and when was Mac Mahon attacsed? 
Oescaribe ttie battle. Where did the Pxench retreat? 
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Steinmetz stormed the heights of Spicheren near Saarhriick, 
and won a splendid victory. This was followed by an imme» 
diate advance across the frontier at Forhach, and the capture 
of a great amount of supplies. 

Thus, in less than three weeks from the declaration of 
war, the attitude of France was changed from the agressive to 
the defensive, the field of war was transferred to French soil, 
and all Napoleon Ill’s plans of alliance were rendered vain. 
Leaving a division of Baden troops to invest Strasburg, the 
Crown-Prince pressed forward with his main army, and in a 
few days reached Nancy, in Lorraine. The armies of the North 
and Centre advanced at the same time, defeated Bazaine on 
the 14th of August at CourceUes, and forced him to fall back 
upon Metz. He thereupon determined, after garrisoning the 
forts of Metz, to retreat still further, in order to unite with 
General Trochu, who was organizing a new army at Chalons, 
and with the remnants of Mac Mahon’s forces. Moltke detected 
his plans at once, and the army of Frederick Karl was there- 
upon hurried across the Moselle, to get into his rear and pre- 
vent the junction. 

The struggle between the two commenced on the 16th, 
near the village of Mars-la-Tour, where Bazaine, with 180,000 
men, endeavored to force his way past Frederick Karl, who 
had but 120,000, the other two German armies being still in 
the rear. For six hours the latter held his position under a 
murderous fire, until three corps arrived to reinforce him. 
Bazaine claimed a victory, although he lost the southern and 
shorter road to Yerdun; but Moltke none the less gained his 
object. The losses were about 17,000 killed and wounded on 
each side. 

After a single day of rest, the struggle was resumed on 
the 18th, when the still bloodier and more desperate battle of 
Gravelotte was fought. The Germans now had about 200,000 
soldiers together, while Bazaine had 180,000, with a great 


What took place, the same day? What followed ? How had the prospects 
changed in three weeks? How did the Crown-Prince advance? What hap- 
pened to Bazaine? What did he determine to do? How was his plan opposed? 
What took place on the 16th? What were the forces, on each side? What 
was Frederick KarPs success? What was claimed? What were the losses? 
What other battle was fought, and when? 
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advantage in bis position on a bigb plateau. In this battle, 
the former situation of the combatants was changed: the Ger- 
man lines faced eastward, the French westward — a circum- 
stance which made defeat more disastrous to either side. The 
strife began in the morning and continued until darkness put 
an end to it: the French right wing yielded after a succession 
of heroic assaults , but the centre and left wing resisted gal- 
lantly until the very close of the battle. It was a hard-won 
victory, adding 20,000 killed and wounded to the German 
losses, but it cut off Bazaine’s I'etreat and forced him to take 
shelter behind the fortifications of Metz, the siege of which, 
by Prince Frederick Kaid with 200,000 men, immediately 
commenced, while the rest of the German army inarched on to 
attack Mac Mahon and Trochu at Chjilons. 

There could be no question as to the bravery of the French 
troops in these two battles. In Paris the Government and 
people persisted in considering them victories, until the im- 
prisonment of Bazaine’s army proved that their result was 
defeat. Then a wild cry of rage rang through the land: 
France had been betrayed, and by whom, if not by the Ger- 
man residents in Paris and other cities? The latter, more than 
100,000 in number, including women and helpless children, 
were expelled from the country under circumstances of extreme 
barbarity. The French people, not the Government, was res- 
ponsible for this act: the latter was barely able to protect 
the Germans from worse violence. 

Mac Mahon had in the mean time organized a new army 
of 125,000 men in the camp at Chi-lons, where, it was sup- 
posed, he would dispute the advance on Paris. This was his 
plan, in fact, and he was with difficulty persuaded by Marshal 
Palikao, the Minister of War, to give it up and undertake a 
rapid march up the Meuse, along the Belgian frontier, to re- 
lieve Bazaine in Metz. On the 23d of August, the Crown- 


What forces on each side? How was the position changed? WTiat was 
the conrse of the battle? What was the end of it? Wbat siege commenced? 
What did the rest of the German army do? What was the effect of these 
battles in Paris? What new excitement foUowed? Who were expeUed from 
Prance? Upon whom rests the responsibility? What had Mao Mahon done? 
What was his plan, and liow was it changed? 
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Prince, wto lad already passed beyond Yerdun on bis way to 
CbUons, received intelligence that the French had left the 
latter place. Detachments of Uhlans, sent out in all haste to 
reconnoitre, soon brought the astonishing news that Mac 



TIGHT BETT?7EBII UHLANS AND TBBNCH EITLEMEN. 


Mahon was inarching rapidly northwards. Gen. Moltke de- 
tected his plan, which could only be thwarted by the most 
vigorous movement on the part of the German forces. The 
front of the advance was instantly changed, reformed on the 
right flank, and all pushed northwards by forced marches. 

Mac Mahon had the outer and longer line, so that, in spite 
of the rapidity of his movements, he was met by the extreme 

When did news of his movement reach the Germans ? What was ascor- 
tained? How was the German advance changed? 
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riglit wing of tlie German army on tlie 28 tli of August, at 
Stenay on the Meuse. Being here held in check, fresh divisions 
were hurried against him, several small engagements followed, 
and on the 31 st he was defeated at Beaumont by the Crown- 



BISMABOK. 


Prince of Saxony, The German right was thereupon pushed 
beyond the Meuse and occupied the passes of the Forest of 
Ardennes, leading into Belgium. Meanwhile the German left, 
under Frederick William, was rapidly driving hack the French 
right and cutting off the road to Paris. Nothing was left to 
Mac Mahon hut to concentrate his forces and retire upon the 
small fortified city of Sedan, Napoleon III., who had left 


When and where was Mac Mahon met? What followed? How did the 
right and left wings then move? What was Mac Mahon compelled 

to do? 
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Metz before tbe battle of Mars-la-Tour, and did not dare to 
return to Paris at such a time, was with him. 

The Germans, now numbering 200,000, lost no time in 
planting batteries on all the heights which surround the valley 
of the Meuse, at Sedan, like the rim of an irregular basin. 



THB CASTLE OF BELLEVUE. 


Mac Mahon had 1 12,000 men, and his only chance of success 
was to break through the wider ring which inclosed him, at 
some point where it was weak. The battle began at 5 o'clock 
on the morning of September 1st. The principal struggle 
was for the possession of the villages of Bazeilles and lUy, 
and the heights of Daigny. Mac Mahon was severely wounded, 

Where vraa ISTapoleon III.? How was the German army orationed? What 
force had Mac Mahon, and what was his plan? 
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soon after the fight began; the command was then given to 
General Ducrot and afterwards to General Wimpffen, who 
knew neither the ground nor the plan of operations. The 
German artillery fire was fearful, and the French infantry 
could not stand before it, while their cavalry was almost anni- 
hilated during the afternoon, in a succession of charges on the 
Prussian infantry. 

By 3 o’clock, it was evident that the French army was 
defeated: driven back from every strong point which was 
held in the morning, hurled together in a demoralized mass, 
nothing was left but surrender. Gen. Lauidston appeared 
with a white flag on the walls of Sedan, and the terrible fire 
of the German artillery ceased. Napoleon III. wrote to King 
William: ‘‘Not having been able to die at the head of my 
troops, I lay my sword at your Majesty’s feet,” — and retired 
to the castle of Bellevue, outside of the city. Early the next 
morning he had an interview with Bismarck at the little vil- 
lage of Donchery, and then formally surrendered to the king 
at Bellevue * 

During the battle, 25,000 French soldiers had been taken 
prisoners: the remaining 83,000, including 4,000 officers, sur- 
rendered on the 2d of September: 400 cannon, 10 mitrailleuses^ 
and 1100 horses also fell into the hands of the Germans. Never 
before, in history, had such a host been taken captive. The 
news of this overwhelming victory electrified the world: 'Ger- 
many r3,ng with rejoicings, and her emigrated sons in America 
and Australia joined in the jubilee. The people said : *‘It will be 
another Seven Weeks’ War,” and this hope might possibly 
have been fulfilled, but for the sudden political change in 
France. On the 4th (two days after the surrender), a revo- 
lution broke out in Paris, the Empress Eugenie and the mem- 
bers of her government fled, and a Eepublic was declared. 
The French, blaming Napoleon alone for their tremendous 
national humiliation, believed that they could yet recover their 

Bescribe tbe battle of Sedan. What was the sitnation of the French, in 
the afternoon? Ho-w was the offer of surrender made? When and where did 
Hapoleon m. surrender ? What were the German spoils of war? What effect 
had the -victory ? What did the people say ? What prevented it ? What took 
Saris? 

* Tli« illiistration is an exact representation of this event. 
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lost ground; and when one of their prominent leaders, the 
statesman Jules Favre, declared that “not one foot of soil, not 
one stone of a fortress” should be yielded to Germany, the 
popular enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

But it was too late. The great superiority of the military 
organization of Prussia had been manifested against the re- 
gular troops of France, and it could not be expected that new 
armies of volunteers, however brave and devoted, would he 
more successful. The army of the Crown-Prince marched on 
towards Paris without opposition, and on the 17th of Sep- 
tember came in sight of the city, which was defended by an 
outer circle of powerful detached fortresses, constructed dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe. Gen. Trochu was made 
military governor, with 70,000 men — the last remnant of the 
regular army — under his command. He had barely time to 
garrison and strengthen the forts, when the city was sur- 
rounded, and the siege commenced. 

For two months thereafter, the interest of the war is cen- 
tred upon sieges. The fortified city of Toul, in Lorraine, sur- 
rendered on the 23d of September, Strasburg, after a six 
weeks’ siege, on the 28th, and thus the two lines of railway 
communication between Germany and Paris were secured. 
All the German reserves were called into the field, until, 
finally, more than 800,000 soldiers stood upon French soil. 
After two or three attempts to break through the lines, 
Bazaine surrendered Metz on the 28th of October. It 
was another event without a parallel in military history. 
Three Marshals of France, 6,000 officers, 145,000 unwound^d 
soldiers, 73 eagles, 854 pieces of artillery, and 400,000 
Chassepot rifies, were surrendered to Prince Frederick Karl! 

After these successes, the capture of Paris became* only 
a <][uestion of time. Although the Eepublican leader, Gam- 
betta, escaped from the city in a balloon, and by his fiery 
eloquence aroused the people of Central and Southern France, 


Hott did the Prench people act? What was said by Jules Pavre? Why 
was the hope of Prance a vain one? When did the Crown-Prince reach 
Baaria? How wa« the city defended? "Wlio was commander? What force had 
he? What surrenders took place in September? How many German soldier* 
were called to Prance? When was Metz surrendered? What was given ng 
hy Bazaine? 
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every plan for raising the siege of Paris failed. The French 
volunteers were formed into three armies — that of the North, 
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under Faidherhe; of the Loire, under Aurelles de Paladiiie 
(afterwards under Chanzy and Bourbaki); and of the East, 


Who aroused the people of Eraaco? 
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under K^ratrj, Besides, a grtsat many companies francs- 
hreurs, or independent sharp-shooters, were organized to 
interrupt the German communications, and they gave much 



MOLTKE. 


more trouble than tBe larger armies. About the end oflfo- 
vember a desperate attempt was made to raise the siege oi 
Pans, General Paladme marched from Orleans with 150.000 
men, while Trochu tried to break the lines of the besiegers on 

Wilt armies were formed? What other troops organised 
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the eastern side. The latter was repelled, after a Moody fight: 
the former was attacked at Beaune la Rolande, by Prince Fred- 
erick Karl, with only half the number of troops, and most 
signally defeated. The Germans then carried on the winter 
campaign with the greatest vigor, both in the Northern pro- 
vinces and along the Loire, and Trochu, with his 400,000 
men, made no further serious eflbrt to save Paris. 

Frederick Karl took Orleans on the 5th of December, ad- 
vanced to Tours, and finally, in a six days’ battle, early in 
January, 1871, at Le Mans, literally cut the Army of the 
Loire to pieces. The French lost 60,000 in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. Faidherhe was defeated in the North, a week 
afterwards, and the only resistance left was in Burgundy, 
where Garibaldi (who hastened to France after the Republic 
was proclaimed) had been successful in two or three small en- 
gagements, and was now replaced by Bourhaki. The object 
of the latter was to relieve the fortress of Belfort, then be- 
sieged by General Werder, who, with 48,000 men, awaited 
his coming in a strong position among the mountains. Not- 
withstanding Bourbaki had more than 100,000 men, he was 
forced to retreat, after a fight of three days, and then General 
Manteuffel, who had been sent in all haste to strengthen 
Werder, followed him so closely that on the 1st of February, 
all retreat being cut off, his whole army of 83,000 men crossed 
the Swiss frontier, and after suffering terribly among the 
snowy passes of the Jura, were disarmed, fed and clothed by 
the Swiss government and people. Bourhaki attempted to 
commit suicide, but only inflicted a severe wound, from which 
he afterwards recovered. 

This retreat into Switzerland was almost the last event of 
the Seven Months^ TFar, as it might he called, and it was as 
remarkable as the surrenders of Sedan and Metz. All power 
of defence was now broken: France was completely at the 


WTiat liappeBed, at the end of ISTovem'ber? How was the plan frastrated? 
How was the winter campaign carried on? What did Frederick Karl ac- 
complish, and when? What were the Prench losses ? Where was the only 
resistance left? How did Werder await Bourbaki? What was the lattex*s 
luck? What was the end of Bourbaki’s campaign? How was he received In 
Switzerland? What did Bourbaki attempt? What was this retreat into 
Switzerland? 
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Balf-starved population, proTisions were allowed to enter. The 
armistice, originally declared for three weeks, was prolonged 
until March 1st, when the preliminaries of peace were agreed 
upon, and hostilities came to an end. 


Whm and liovr did Paris capitulate? How was tlie^population treated? 
Whm did hostilities cease? 
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By tlie final treaty of Peace, wliicli was concluded at 
Frankfort on the lOtk.of May, 1871, France gave up Alsatia 
with all its cities and fortresses except Belfort, and German 
Lorraine, including Metz and Thionville, to Germany. The 
territory thus transferred contained about 5,500 square miles 
and 1,580,000 inhabitants. France also agreed to pay an in- 
demnity of five thousand millions of francs, in instalments, 
certain of her departments to be occupied by German troops, 
and only evacuated by degrees, as the payments were made. 
Thus ended this astonishing war, during which 17 great 
battles and 156 minor engagements had been fought, 22 forti- 
fied places taken, 385,000 soldiers (including 11,360 officers) 
made prisoners, and 7,200 cannon and 600,000 stand of arms 
acquired by Germany. There is no such crushing defeat of a 
strong nation recorded in history. 

Even before the capitulation of Paris the natural political 
result of the victory was secured to Germany. The coopera- 
tion of the three Southern States in the war removed the last 
barrier to a union of all except Austria under the lead of Prus- 
sia. That which the great majority of the people desired was 
also satisfactory to the princes: the “North- German Union” 
was enlarged and transformed into the “German Empire,” by 
including Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Baden. It was agreed 
that the young king of Bavaria, Ludwig 11., as occupying the 
most important position among the rulers of the three separate 
States, should ask King William to assume the Imperial 
dignity, with the condition that it should be hereditary in his 
familyC The other princes and the free cities united in the 
.call; and on the 18th of January, 1871, in the grand hall 
of the palace of Yersaihes, where Eichelieu and Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon I. had plotted their invasions of Germany, the 
king formally accepted the title of Emperor, and the Ger- 
man States were at last united as one compact, indivisible 
Nation. 

The Emperor "William concluded his proclamation to the 


Wnen and wiiere was peace concluded? What did Prance give up? How 
niany Bq[nare miles and inhabitants? What indemnity was agreed upon? 
Wliat are the statistics of the war? Ho-w* did Germany become nnited? Ho'W 
was the “North-German Union” transformed? How, and by whom, was the 
Empire demanded? When, and where, was it proclaimed? 
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German People with these words : ^‘May God permit us, and 
our successors to the Imperial crown, to give at all times in- 
crease to the German Empire, not by the conquests of war, 
but by the goods and gifts of peace, in the path of national 
prosperity, freedom and morality I” After the end of tlie war 
w’as assured, he left Paris, and passed in a swift march of 
triumph through Germany to Berlin, where the popular enthu- 
siasm was extravagantly exhibited. Four days afterwards he 
called together the first German Parliament (since 1849), and 
the organization of the new Empire was immediately com- 
menced. It was simply, in all essential points, a renewal of 
the North-German Union. The Imperial Government intro- 
duced a general military, naval, financial, postal and diplo- 
matic system for all the States, a uniformity of weights, 
measures and coinage, — in shoi-t, a thoroughly national union 
of locally independent States, all of which are embraced in a 
name which is no longer merely geographical — G eemany. 

Here, then, the History of the Eace ceases, and tliat of 
the Nation begins. In 1848, the people dreamed of acliieving 
Unity through Liberty: in 1870 they conquered Liberty 
through Unity. Both experiences were necessary, and if 
they have not yet yielded all tliat was hoped in some respects, 
in others they have compressed the usual growth of a century 
into a few years. Some of the States, such as Oldenburg and 
the Mecklenburgs, still restrict the natural rights of the people: 
even in Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria there is a strong reac- 
tionary party; and the reigning families cannot forget the tradi- 
tions of the Past. The Emperor William has hut a moderate 
admiration for a Constitutional Government, but the whole 
people have faith in his honesty and prudence. Bismarck, 
IPrince, Chancellor of the Empire, and the acknowledged first 
statesman of Europe, is rather a liberal from policy thau from 
principle ; yet even he sees that no considerable step backward 


WUat proclamation did the Emperor William issue? How was he received 
in Germany? When was the Parliament called? What was the new Empire? 
Describe its character. What are the States now caUed? How is the History 
of Germany changed? What is the difference between 1848 and 1870? What 
States are still behind the time? WJiere is the Ecaction still strong? How 
is the Emperor regarded? 
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is longer possible. The smaller princes and ministers accept 
the situation, which leaves them at least their places, if it 
diminishes their former importance. The people, finally, res- 
tored to confidence in themselves, enjoying the best system of 
education in the world, relieved from the antiquated restrictions 
upon labor, migration and the business of life, and slowly 
acquiring a broader political knowledge to fit them for their 
participation in government, are stronger, freer, hapjjier and 
more hopeful than they have ever been before. 

What is Bismarck’s position? What of the smaller princes? What is the 
present condition of the people? 




CHEONOLOGIOAL TABLE 

OF OEEMAlSr HISTORY. 


The history of Germany is generally divided into Five Periods, as 
follows : 

I. — From the earliest accounts to the empire of Charlemagne. 

II — ^From Charlemagne to the downfall of the Hohenstaufens. 

III. — ^From the Interregnum to the Eeformation. 

IV. — ^From the Reformation to the Peace of Westphalia. 

V. — ^From the Peace of Westphalia to the present time. 

Some historians subdivide these periods, or change their limits ; hut 
there seems to be no other form of division so simple, natural, and easily 
borne in the memory. While retaining it, however, in the chronological 
table which follows, we shall separate the difierent dynasties which gov. 
emed the German Empire, up to the time of the Interregnum, which is 
removed, by an irregular succession during two centuries, from the per- 
manent rule of the Eapsburg family. 

FIRST PERIOD. (B. C. 103-A. D. ^68.) 

Primitive History. 

B. 0. 

113. The Cimbrians and Teutons invade Italy. 

102. Marius defeats the Teutons. 

101. Marius defeats the Cimbrians. 

68. Julius Cmsar defeats Aricvistus. 

65-63. Csesar twice crosses the Rhine. 

12-9. Campaigns of Drusus in Eorthem Ccrmany, 

A. B. 

9. Defeat of Varus by Hermann. 

14-16. Campaigns of Germanieus. 

21. Death of Hermann. 

69. Revolt of Claudius CivilKs. 

98. Tacittis writes his “ Germania.” 
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1G6-181. 

200-250. 

2'76. 

358. 

358-378. 


375, 

378. 

395. 

396. 
403. 
406. 

410. 

411. 

412. 
429. 

449. 

450. 
452. 
455. 
476. 

481-511. 

486. 

493. 

600. 

526. 
627-565. 

527. 
532. 
634. 
552. 


658-561. 

568. 

590-604. 

590-597. 

613. 

61B-622. 

650. 

687. 


War. of tBe Marcomaimi against Marcus Aurelius. 
Union of the German tribes under new names. 

Probus inmdes Germany. 

Julian defeats the Alemanni. 

Bishop Ullila converts the Goths to Christianity. 

■The Migrations of the Itaees. 

The coming of the Huns. 

The Emperor Valens defeated by the Visigoths. 
Theodosius divides the Roman Empire. 

Alaric’s invasion of Greece. 

Alaric meets Stilicho in Italy. 

Stilicho defeats the German hordes at Eiesole. 

Alaric takes Rome. 

Alaric dies in Southem Italy. 

Ataulf leads the Visigoths to Gaul. 

The Vandals, under Geiserich, invade Africa. 

The Saxons and Angles settle in England. 

March of Attila to Gaul ; battle of Chalons. 

Attila in Italy. 

Rome devastated by Geiserich and the Vandals. 

The Roman Empire overthrown by Odoaker. 
Chlodwig, King of the Franks. 

End of the Roman rule in Gaul. 

Theodoric and his Ostrogoths conquer Italy. 

Chlodwig defeats the Burgundians. 

Death of Theodoric the Great. 

Reign of Justinian. 

The Franks conquer Thuringia. 

The Pranks conquer Burgundy. 

Belisarius overthrows the Vandal power in Africa. 
Extermination of the Ostrogoths by Marses. 

Kingdom of the Franks. 

Reign of Clotar, King of the Franks. 

Alboin leads the Longobards to Italy. 

Spread of Christianity under Pope Gregory the Great, 
Wars ofFredegunde and Brunhilde. 

Murder of Brunhilde. 

Clotar II., King of the Franks. 

Pippin of Landen, steward to the royal household. 
Pippin of Heristall. 
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^11. The Saracens conquer Spain from the Visigothg. 
'TSS. Karl Martel defeats the Saracens at Tours. 

741. Death of Karl Martel; Pippin the Short. 

745. Winfried (Bonifacius), Archbishop of Mayence. 
752. Pippin the Short becomes King of the Pranks. 

754. Pippin founds the temporal power of the Popes. 

755. Bonifacius slain in Friesland. 

768. Death of Pippin ; his sons, Karl and Karloman, 


SECOND PERIOD. (768-1254.) 
The Carolingian Bynasty. 


771. Karl (Charlemagne) sole ruler, 

772-803. His wars with the Saxons. 

774-775. March to Italy ; overthrow of the Lombard kingdom. 
777-778. Charlemagne’s invasion of Spain. 

788. Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, deposed. 

789. War with the Wends, east of the Elbe. 

791. War with the Avars, in Hungary. 

800. Charlemagne crowned Emperor in Rome. 

814. Death of Charlemagne^/^' 

814-840. Ludwig the Pious. 

843. Partition of Yerdun. 

843-876. Ludwug the German. 

879. The kingdom of Arelat (Lower Burgundy) founded. 
884-887. /Karl the Fat unites France and Germany. 

887-89j9i^ Arnnlf of Caricthia. 


891. 

900-911. 

911-918. 

u 


Arnulf defeats the Norsemen in Belgium. 
Ludwig the Child.^/^"’'*"”''*"^ 

Konrad L, the Frank, King of Germany. 
Wars with the Hungarians. 


The Saxon Emperors. 

019-936. King Henry I., of Saxony (the Fowler). 

928. Victory over the Wends. 

933. Great victory over the Hungarians, near Merseburg. 
“ Upper and Lower Burgundy united as one kingdom. 
936-973. Otto I, the Great. 

939. Otto subjects the German dukes. 

952. Rebellion against his rule. 

955. The Hungarians defeated on the Lech. 

962. Otto renews the empire of Charlemagne. 
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973-983. Otto II. 

982. His defeat by tbe Saracens. 

983-1002. Otto in. ; decline of tbe imperial power. 
1002-1024. Henry II. ; increasing power of tbe bishops. 
1016. The Hermans settle in Southern Italy. 


1024-1039. 

1026. 

1033. 

1039-1056. 

1046. 

u 

1054. 

1056-1106. 

1062. 

1073. 

1073. 

1076. 

1077. 
1081. 

1084. 

1085. 
1092. 
1095. 
1099. 
1105. 

1106-1125. 

nil. 

• 1113. 
1115. 
1118. 
1122. 
1125. 
1125-1137. 
1134. 
1138. 


1138-1152. 

1142. 


Tbe Pranlc Emperors, 

Konrad II., Emperor. 

His visit to Home ; friendship with Canute the Great. 
Burgundy attached to the German Empire. 

Henry IH. ; Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, subject to the 
empire. 

Synod of Sutri ; Henry III. removes three Popes. 

The “ Congregation of Oluny ; ” the “ Peace of God.” 

Pope Leo IX. captured by the Hermans. 

Henry IT. 

Henry IT’s abduction by Bishop Hanno. 

Revolt of the Saxons. 

Hildebrand becomes Pope as Gregory TII. 

Henry IT. deposes the Pope, and is excommunicated. 

Henry IT.’s humiliation at Canossa. 

Heath of the Anti-King, Rudolf of Suabia. 

Henry IT. in Rome; ravages of the Hermans 
Heath of Pope Gregory TIL 
Revolt of Konrad, son of Henry IT. 

The first Crusade. 

Jerusalem 'taken by Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Rebellion of Henry, son of Henry IT, 

Henry T. 

He imprisons Pope Paschalis 11. 

Hefeat ot the Saxons. 

He is defeated by the Saxons. 

Orders of knighthood founded. 

The Concordat of Worms. 

Rise of the Hohenstaufens. 

Lothar of Saxony, Emperor. 

The Horth-mark given to Albert the Bear. 

Henry the Proud, Huke of Bavaria and Saxony. 

The Hohenstanfen Emperors, 

King Konrad III. ; Guelfs and Ghibellmes. 

Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony. 
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1142. 

im. 

1152-1190. 

1154. 

1159. 

1162. 

1163. 

im. 

IIYV. 

ii'ro. 

1181. 

1183. 

1190. 

1190-119^. 

1192. 

1195. 

119'7-1208. 

1208. 

1212. 

1215-1260. 

1226. 

1221 

1228. 

1235. 

1231 

1246. 

1241 

1250. 

1250-1264. 

1254. 

1256. 

1266. 

1268. 


Albert the Bear, Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The second Crusade. 

Frederick I., Barbarossa, 

His coronation in Rome ; Arnold of Brescia. 

Pope Alexander III. 

Barbarossa destroys Milan. 

Union of the Lombard cities. 

Barbarossa’s defeat at Legnano. 

Reconciliation with the Pope at Yenice. 

Otto of Wittelsbach, Duke of Bavaria. 

Henry the Lion banished. 

The Peace of Constance. 

The third Crusade ; death of Barbarossa ; foundation of the 
German Order. 

Henry YI. (receives also Raples and Sicily). 

Richard of the Lion-Heart imprisoned. 

Death of Henry the Lion. 

Philip of Suabia ; Otto lY. of Brunswick rival Emperor ; 
civil wars. 

Murder of Philip of Suabia. 

Frederick IL, Hohensfcaufen, comes to Germany. 

Frederick n.’s reign. 

The German Order occupies Prussia. 

Frederick II. excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX. 

The £lth Crusade, led by Frederick 11. 

Rebellion of Frederick’s son, Henry. 

Frederick IL’s victory at Cortenuovo. 

Pope Innocent lY. excommunicates the Emperor- 
Death of Henry Raspe, Anti-Emperor. 

Fonndation of the Hanseatic League. 

Konrad lY. 

Union of cities of the Rhine. 

Death of William of Holland, Anti-Eraperor. 

Battle of Benevento ; death of King Manfred. 

Konradin’s march to Italy, defeat, and execution. 


THIRD PERIOD. (1254-1511) 

Emperors of Various Houses. 

1256. Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile elected- 
12^3-1291. Rudolf of Hapsburg, Emperor. 

1278. Defeat of King Ottokar of Bohemia. 

1291-1298. Adolf of Nassau. 
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1291. 

1298. 

1298-1308. 

1808. 

1308-1313. 

1308. 

1310. 

1313. 

1314-134Y. 

1314-1330. 

1815. 

1322. 

1324. 

1327. 

1338. 

1346. 

1347. 
1347-1378. 

1348. 
1344. 
1356. 
1363. 
1368. 
1373. 
1377. 

1378-1418. 

1378-1400. 

1386. 

1388. 

1400. 

1400-1410. 

1409. 

-1410. 

1411. 

1411. 

1411-1437. 

1414-1418. 

1416. 

1418. 

1419-1436. 

'^ 1437 . 


Union of three Swiss Cantons. 

Albert of Austria defeats and slays Adolf of Nassau. 

Albert I. of Austria. 

He is murdered hy J ohn Panicida. 

Henry YII. of Luxemburg. 

The Papacy removed from Home to Avignon. 

Henry YIL’s son, John, King of Bohemia. 

Henry YH. poisoned in Italy. 

Ludwig the Bavarian. 

Frederick of Austria, Anti-Emperor. 

Battle of Morgarten. 

Ludwig’s victory at Miihldorf. 

He gets possession of Brandenburg. 

His journey to Rome ; Pope John XXII. deposed. 
Convention of German princes at Rense. 

The Pope declares Ludwig deposed, and appoints Karl IV 
of Bohemia. 

Death of Ludwig the Bohemian. 

Karl lY. (Luxemburg). 

Gunther of Schwarzburg, Anti-Emperor. 

Invention of gunpowder. 

Proclamation of “ The Golden Bull.” 

Tyrol annexed to Austria. 

The Hanseatic League defeats Waldemar HI. of Denmark. 
Karl lY. acquires Brandenburg. 

War of Suabian cities with Count Eberhard. 

Schism in the Catholic Church. 

Wenzel of Bohemia (Luxemburg). 

Battle of Sempach. 

War of the Suabian cities. 

Wenzel deposed. 

Rupert of the Palatinate. 

The Council of Pisa. 

The Geinaan Order defeated by the Poles. 

Three Emperors and three Popes at the same time. 

Frederick of Hohenzollem receives Brandenburg. 

Sigismund of Bohemia. 

The council at Constance. 

Martyrdom of Huss. 

End of the schism ; Martin Y., Pope. 

The Hussite wars ; Ziska ; Procopius. 

Council of Basel. 

Death of Sigismund ^ - 
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1488-1439. 


1440-1493. 

1444. 

1450. 

1453. 

1466. 

14Y4. 

14'/6. 

1477. 

-1486-1325. 

1493-1516.^ 

1495. 

1512. 


Tlie Hapsl)tirg Emperors, 

Albert II. of Austria; beginning of the uninterrupted sue* 
cession of the Hapsburgs. 

Frederick III. 

Battle of St. James. 

Invention of printing. 

Constantinople taken by the Turks. 

Treaty of Thom ; Prussia tributary to Poland. 

War with Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 

Battles of Grandson and Morat. 

Death of Charles the Bold; marriage of Maximilian of Aus- 
tria and Mary of Burgundy. 

Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. 

Maximilian I. 

Perpetual peace declared ; the imperial court. 

Division of Germany into districts. 


1483. 

1502. 

1508. 

1510. 

1517. 

1518. 
4 1519. 

1520. 
1520-1556. 

1521. 

1522. 
1524. 


1525. 

1525-1532. 

1525. 


1526. 

1526. 

1527. 


FOURTH PERIOD. (1517-1648.) 

The Eeformation. 

Martin Luther born. 

He enters the University of Erfurt. 

Is appointed professor at Wittenberg. 

Luther’s journey to Rome. 

Luther nails his mnety-five theses, against the sale of in- 
dulgences, to the church-door in Wittenberg. 

Interview with Cajetanus in Augsburg. 

Interview with Miltitz in Altenhurg. 

Luther bums the Pope’s Bull. 

Charles T., Emperor. 

Luther at the Diet of Worms; his concealment. 

His return to Wittenberg. 

Ferdinand of Austria and the Bavarian dukes unite against 
the Reformation. 

The Peasants’ War. 

John the Steadfast, Elector of Saxony. 

Albert of Brandenburg joins the Reformers; end of the 
German Order ; battle of Pavia. 

Ferdinand of Austria inherits Hungary and Bohemia. 

The League of Torgau. 

War of Charles Y. against Francis L and the Pope; Rome 
taken by the Constable de Bourbon. 
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1529. 


1530. 

1531. 

1532. 
1532-1554. 

1534. 

1536-1538. 

1540. 

1542-1544. 

1545-1563. 

1546. 

154^?. 

1548. 

1552. 


1553. 

1555. 

1556. 
1556-1564. 

1558. 

1560. 

1664-15^9. 

1561 

16'?6-1612. 

1581. 

1606. 

1608. 

1609. 

1612-1619. 

1614. 


1618. 

1619-1631 

16 m 

1622. 

1623. 


Peace of Gambray; Diet of Speyer; the name of “Prot- 
estants-;” Luther meets Zwingli; Yienna besieged by tbe 
Turks ; Charles Y. cromied at Bologna. 

Diet of Augsburg ;: tbe “ Augsburg Confession.” 

League of Schmalkalden. 

Reli^ous Peace of Nuremberg. 

John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. 

Duke Uiric of Wiirtemberg joins the Protestants. 

Charles Y.’s third war with Francis L 
Ignatius Loyola founds the Order of Jesuits. 

Charles Y.’s fourth war with Francis I. 

The Council of Trent. 

Death of Luther; the Schmalkalden War; treachery of 
Maurice of Saxony. 

Battle of Miihlherg; capture of John Frederick of Saxony ; 

Philip of Hesse imprisoned. 

The Augsburg “Interim.” 

Maurice of Saxony marches against Charles Y. ; Henry 11. 

of France tak.es Toul, Metz, and Yerdun. 

Death of Maurice of Saxony. 

The religious Peace of Augsburg. 

Abdication of Charles Y. 

Ferdinand I. 

Death of Charles Y. 

Death of Melanchthon. 

Maximilian II. 

Grumbach’s rebellion. 

Rudolf 11. 

Rise of the Netherlands against Spain. 

Rudolf II.’s brother, Matthias, rules in Austria. 

The “ Protestaut Union. ” founded. 

The “ Catholic League ” founded; “War of the Succession 
of Oleves.” 

Mattbia^ Emperor. 

End of tlie ‘War of the Succession of Cleves.” 

The Thirty Years’ War. 

Outbreak in Prague. 

Ferdinand IL; Frederick Y. of the Palatinate chosen King 
of Bohemia. 

Battle near Pra^e ; flight of Frederick Y. 

Yicteies of TiUy in Baden. 

Tilly defiMtts Prince Christian of Brunswick. 
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1624. 

1625. 


1626. 


1628. 

1629. 

1630. 


1631. 

1632. 

1633. 

1634. 

1635. 

1636. 

leswesY. 

1638. 

1639. 

1640. 

1642. 

1643. 
1645. 

1648. 

1648. 


Union of the northern states. 

Christian IV. of Denmark appointed commander; Wallen- 
stein enters the field. 

Defeat of Mansfeld by Wallenstein; defeat of Christian IV. 
by Tilly. 

Wallenstein’s siege of Stralsnnd. 

The “ Edict of Restitution.” 

Diet in Ratisbon; Wallenstein removed; Richelieu’ helps the 
Protestants ; Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden lands in 
Germany. 

TiHy destroys Magdeburg; Gustavus Adolphus defeats Tilly 
and marches to Frankfort. 

Death of Tilly ; Gustavus Adolphus in Munich ; his attack 
on Wallenstein’s camp; battle of Liitzen, and death. 

Union of Protestants under Oxenstiema. 

Murder of Wallenstein; defeat of the Protestants at Rdrd- 
lingen. 

Saxony concludes a “ separate peace.” 

Victories of Baner. 

Ferdinand III. 

Duke Bernard of Weimar victorious in Alsatia. 

Death of Duke Bernard. 

Diet at Ratisbon. 

Victories of the Swedish general, Torstenson. 

Torstenson’s campaign in Denmark. 

Torstenson’s victories in Bohemia; his march to Vienna; 
the French generals, Turenne and Conde, in Germany. 

Protestant victories ; Konigsmark takes Prague. 

The Peace of Westphalia. 


1640-1688. 

1643-1'716. 

1655-1660. 

1656. 

leSY-l'iOb. 

1660. 

166M668. 

16'72-16'78. 

16'r3. 

16'76. 


FIFTH PERIOD. (1648-1871.) 

Frederick William of Brandenburg, the “ Great Elector.” 
Louis XIV., Xing of France. 

War of Sweden and Poland. 

Battle of Warsaw. 

Leopold 1. 

The duchy of Prussia independent of Poland. 

Louis XIV,’ s invasion of the Spanish Netherlands; the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Louis XTV.’s war against Holland. 

The “ Great Elector ” assists Holland. 

The battle of Pehrbellm. 
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16^6. The Elector conquers Pomerania. 

1678. The Peace of Kymwegen. 

1681. Strasburg taken by Louis XIY. 

1683. Siege of Vienna by the Turks ; John Sobieski. 

1687. The shambles of Eperies. 

1688-1713. Prederick, Elector of Brandenburg. 

IGS^ieofy^ Attempts of Louis XIV. to obtain the Palatinate. 

1697. Peace of Ryswick; Prince Eugene of Savoy defeats the 
Turks at Zenta; Augustus the Strong of Saxony be- 
comes King of Poland. 

1699. Peace of Carlo witz. 

1701. Prussia is made a kingdom. 

1701-1714. War of the Spanish Succession. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim. 

1705-1711. Joseph I. 

1706. Victories of Marlborough at Ramillies and Prince Eugene 
at Turin, 

1706. Charles XU. of Sweden in Saxony. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1 7 09. Battle of Malplaquet. 

1711-im Karl VI. 

1713—1740. Frederick William L, King of Prussia. 

1713. The Peace of Utrecht. 

1714. The Peace of Rastatt; the Elector George of Hanover be- 

comes King George I. of England. 

I7l 7. Taking of Belgrade by Prince Eugene. 

1718. Treaty of Passarowitz. 

1720. Treaty of Stockholm ; Prussia acquires Pomerania. 
1733-1735. War of the Polish Succession. 

1740. Death of Earl VI 

The Age of Frederick the Great. 

1712. Frederick bom, in Berlin. 

1730. His attempted flight ; execution of Katte. 

1740. Succeeds to the throne as Frederick II. of Prussia. 

1740- 1742. First Silesian War. 

1741- 1748. War of the Austrian Succession. 

1742- 1745. Karl VIL (of Bavaria), Emperor. 

1742. Peace of Breslau; Prussia gains Silesia. 

1743. Battle of Dettingen. 

1744. East Friesland annexed to Prussia. 

1744r-l745. Second Silesian War. 
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Hs-i'res. 

1^50. 

I'r56-1'763. 

1756. 

1757. 


I'FSS. 

1759. 

1760. 

1761. 

1762. 


1763. 
1765-1790. 
1769. 
1772. 
1774-1782. 
1778. 
1780. 
^ 1786. 
1786-1797. 

1787. 

1788-1791. 

1790. 


1789. 

1790-1792. 

1792. 

1792. 
1792-1835. 

1793. 

1794. 


1795. 


1796. 


Battles of Holieufriedberg, Sorr, and Kesselsdorf ; Peace of 
Dresden ; deatli of Karl YII. 

Francis 1. of Lorraine. 

Peace of Ai\-la-Gliapelle. 

Voltaire comes to Berlin. 

The Seven Years’ War. 

Frederick’s successes in Saxony and Bohemia. 

Frederick’s victory at Prague ; defeat at Kollin ; victories at 
Bossbach and Leuthen. 

Ferdinand of Brunsvrick defeats the French; siege of 01- 
miitz ; victory of Zorndorf ; surprise of Hochkirch. 

Battles of Minden and Kunnersdorf ; misfortunes of Prussia. 
Battle of Liegnitz ; taking of Berlin ; victory of Torgau. 
Frederick hard pressed ; losses of Prussia. 

Death of Elizabeth of Russia ; alliance with Czar Peter III. ; 

Catharine II. ; Prussian successes. 

The Peace of Hubertsburg. 

Joseph II. 

Interview of Frederick the Great and Joseph 11. 

First partition of Poland. 

American War of Independence. 

Troubles with the Bavarian succession. 

Death of Maria Theresa. 

Death of Frederick the Great. 

Frederick William II., King of Prussia. 

Prussia interferes in Holland. 

Austria joins Russia against Turkey. 

Death of Joseph II. 

Wars with the French Republic and Hapoleon. 

Beginning of the French Revolution. 

Leopold II- 

France declares war against Austria and Prussia. 

Campaign in France ; battles of Valray and Jemappes. 
Francis II. 

Second partition of Poland ; the first Coalition ; successes 
of the Allies. 

France victorious in Belgium; Prussia victorious on the 
Upper Rhine. 

Third and last partition of Poland; Prussia makes peace 
with France. 

Bonaparte in Italy ; Jourdan defeated in Germany ; Mo- 
reau’s retreat. 
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i'r9'r-i840. 

1'798. 

1^799. 

1800. 

1801. 

1803. 

1804-. 

1805. 

1806. 


ISOt 

1808. 

1809. 


1810. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 

1815. 


181'r. 

1819. 

1821. 

1822. 


Peace of Oampo Pormio. 

Frederick William III., King of Prussia. 

Congress of Eastatt ; Bonaparte in Egypt. 

The second Coalition ; Suwarrow in Italy ; Bonaparte First 
Consul. 

Battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden. 

Peace of Lun^ville; France extends to the Ehine. 

Eeconstruction of G-ermany ; French invasion of Hannover. 

Duke d’EngMen shot ; Napoleon, Empei’or. 

The third Coalition ; battle of Austerlitz ; defeat of Austria 
and Eussia ; Peace of Presburg. 

The “Ehine-Bund” established; Francis 11. gives up the 
imperial crown; battle of Jena; all Prussia in the hands 
of Napoleon. 

Battles of Eylau and Friedland; Peace of Tilsit; Jerome 
Bonaparte made King of Westphalia. 

Napoleon and Alexander I. in Erfurt; Joseph Bonaparte, 
King of Spain. 

Austria begins war with France ; revolts of Hofer and Schill ; 
Napoleon marches to Vienna; battles of Aspem and 
Wagram ; Peace of Schonbrunn. 

Marriage of Napoleon and Maria Louisa ; annexation of Hol- 
land and Northern Germany to France. 

Germany compelled to unite with Napoleon against Eussia * 
battle of Borodino; burning of Moscow; the retreat 
General York’s alliance with Eussia. 

The War of Liberation; Frederick William III. yields to the 
pressure ; the army of volunteers ; battles of Liitzen and 
Bautzen ; armistice ; the fifth Coalition ; Austria joins the 
Allies ; victories of the Katzbach, Kulm, and Dennewitz j 
great battle of Leipzig; Napoleon’s retreat; battle of 
Hanau ; Germany liberated. 

The campaign in France ; the Allies enter Paris ; Napoleon’s 
abdication ; the Congress of Vienna. 

Napoleon’s return from Elba ; the new German Confedera- 
tion ; battles of Ligny and Waterloo ; end of Napoleon’s 
rule ; second Peace of Paris ; the “ Holy AJliance.” 

Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Students’ Convention at the Wartburg. 

The conference at Carlsbad. 

Congress at Laybach. 

Congress at Verona, 







